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PREFACE. 


I  PROBABLY  never  should  have  ventured  to 
engage  in  the  composition  and  publication  of 
a  work  like  the  present,  had  not  that  task 
been  assigned  me  by  my  nomination,  as  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  series  of  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tises, and  had  I  not  deeply  felt  the  honour 
done  me  by  that  appointment,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  the  duty  which  it  imposed. 
The  hope,  in  which  I  have  indulged,  that  my 
labours  might  eventually  be  usefiil,  has  been 
my  chief  support  in  this  arduous  undertaking; 
the  progress  of  which  has  throughout  been 
seriously  impeded  by  the  various  interruptions 
incident  to  my  profession,  by  long  protracted 
anxieties  and  afflictions,  and  by  the  almost 
overwhelming  pr^sure  of  domestic  calamity. 
The  object  of  this  treatise .  is  to  enforce  the 
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great  truths  of  Natural  Theology,  by  adducing 
those  evidences  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God,  which  are  manifested  in  the 
living  creation.  The  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena-  of  Ufe,  as  they  are  exhibited 
under  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, constitutes  what  is  usually  termed  Puy- 
siOLOOY,  a  science  of  vast  and  almost  boimd- 
less  extent,  since  it  comprehends  within  its 
range  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  beings  on 
the  globe.  This  ample  field  of  inquiry  has,  of 
late  years,  been  cultivated  with  extraordinary 
diligence  and  success  by  the  naturalists  of 
every  countrj' ;  and  fi*om  their  collective  la- 
bours there  has  now  been  amassed  an  immense 
store  of  fitcts,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  valuable 
discoveries.  But  in  the  execution  of  my  task 
this  exuberance  of  materials  was  rather  a 
source  of  difficulty ;  for  it  created  the  necessity 
of  more  carefiil  selection  and  of  a  more  ex-r 
tended  plan. 

In  conformity  with  the  original  purpose  <rf 
the  work,  which  I  have  all  along  endeavoured 
to  keep  steadiastly  in  view,  I  have  excluded 
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from  it  all  those  particulars' of  the  natural 
history  both  of  aiiimals  and  of  plants,  and  all 
description  of  those  structures,  of  which  the 
relation  to  ftnal  causes  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced ;  and  have  admitted  only  such  facts  as 
afford  manifest  evidences  of  design.  These 
facts  I  hare  studied  to  arrange  in  that  me- 
thodized order,  and  to  unite  in  those  compre- 
hensive generalizations,  which  not  only  con- 
duce to  their  more  ready  acquisition  and  re- 
tention in  the  memory,  but  tend  also  to  enlarge 
our  views  of  their  mutual  connexions,  and  of 
their  subordination  to  the  general  plan  of  crea- 
tion. My  endeavours  have  been  directed  to 
give  to  the  subject  that  unity  of  design,  and 
that  scientific  form,  which  are  generally 
wanting  in  books  professedly  treating  of 
Natural  Theology,  published  prior  to  the 
present  series;  not  excepting  even  the  un- 
rivalled and  immortal  work  of  Paley.  By 
iumishing  those  general  principles,  on  which 
sll  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  must 
substantially  be  founded,  I  am  not  without  a 
bope    that  this    compendium   may   prove   a 
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useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  Natural 
History ;  the  pursuit  of  which  will  be  found 
not  only  to  supply  inexhaustible  sources  of 
intellectual  gratification,  but  also  to  furnish,  to 
contemplative  minds,  a  rich  fountEun  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  To  render  these  benefits 
generally  accessible,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
such  subjects  as  are  adapted  to  every  class  of 
readers ;  and,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  ex- 
tension of  the  field  of  inquiry,  have  wholly 
abstained  fi*om  entering  into  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  discovery  ;  content- 
ing myself  with  an  exposition  of  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  I  have  also  scrupulously 
refirained  from  treading  in  the  paths,  which 
have  been  prescribed  to  the  other  authors  of 
these  treatises ;  and  have  accordingly  omitted 
all  consideration  of  the  hand,  the  voice,  the 
chemical  theory  of  digestion,  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  animals,  and  the  structures  of 
antediluvian  races ;  the  extent  of  the  field 
which  remained,  and  which,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
physiology  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  nature, 
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already  affording  ample  occupation  for  a  single 
labourer. 

The  catalogue  of  authors  whose  works  have 
furnished  me  with  the  principal  facts  detailed 
in  these  volumes,  is  too  long  for  insertion  in 
this  place.  I  have  not  encumbered  the  pages 
of  the  work  by  continual  citations  of  authori- 
ties;, but  have  given  references  to  them  only 
when  they  appeared  to  be  particularly  re- 
quisite, either  as  bearing  testimony  to  facts 
not  generally  known,  or  as  pointing  out 
sources  of  more  copious  information.  It  may 
however  be  proper  to  mention,  that  I  have 
more  especially  availed  myself  of  the  ample 
materials  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  contained  in  the  works  of  Cuvier, 
Blumenbach,  Cams,  Home,  Meckel,  De 
Blainville,  Latreille,  and  St.  Hilaire,  and  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of 
the  M^moires  and  Annales  du  Museum,  and 
of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  I 
should  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  also  to  ac- 
knowledge the  instruction  I  have  derived  from 
my  attendance  on  the  lectures  at  the  Royal 
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College  of  Sui^eons,  delivered  successively, 
during  many  years,  by  the  late  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Green,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell ;  and  also  from  those  of  Professor  Grant, 
at  the  University  of  London. 

I  have  likewise  to  return  my  thanks  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Curators 
of  the  Hunteiian  Museum  gave  me  permission 
to  take  such  drawings  of  the  preparations  it 
contains,  as  I  might  want  for  the  illustration 
of  this  work  ;  and  to  Mr.  Clift,  the  conserva- 
tor, and  Mr.  Owen,  the  assistant  conservator 
of  the  museum,  for  their  obliging  assistance 
on  this  occasion.  Mere  verbal  description  can 
never  convey  distinct  ideas  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  parts,  unless  aided  by  figures ; 
and  these  I  have  accordingly  introduced  very 
extensively  in  the  course  of  the  work.* 

Being  compelled,  fi-om  the  nature  of  my 

*  All  the  wood  engraviDgt  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Bylield,  and  tbe  drawings  for  them  were,  for  the  most  part,  made 
by  Miss  Callow,  whose  assistance  on  this  occasion  has  been 
most  valuable  to  me. 
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subject,  and  in  order  to  avoi4,  tedious  and 
fiitiguing  circumloQution,  to  employ  many 
terpis  of  science,  I  have  been  careful  to  ex- 
plaip  the  meianing  of  each  when  first  intro- 
duced :  but  as  it  might  frequently  happen  that, 
on  a  subsequent  occurrence,  their  signification 
may  have  been  foi^tten,  the  reader  will 
generally  find  in  the  index,  which  I  have, 
with  this  view,  made  very  copious,  a  reference 
to  the  passage  where  the  term  is  explained. 

I  beg,  in  this  place,  to  express  my  deep 
sense  of  the  obligation  conferred  on  me  by 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  the  late  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  my 
b^ng  appointed  to  write  this  treatise. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying 
my  best  thanks  to  my  friend  and  coUe^ue, 
Mr.  Children,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  his 
kind  assistance  in  revising  the  sheets  while 
the  work  was  printing,  and  for  his  many  valu- 
able suggestions  during  its  progress  through 
the  press. 

A  catalogue  of  the  wood  engravings  has 
been  subjoined ;  and  also  a  tabular  view  of  the 
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classification  of  animals  adopted  by  Cuvier 
in  his  "  Regne  Animal,"  with  familiar  ex- 
amples <^  animals  included  under  each  divi- 
sion ;  both  of  which  I  conceived  might  prove 
useful  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  latter 
table  is  reprinted  from  that  which  I  have 
given  in  my  "  Introductory  Lecture  on  Human 
and  Comparative  Physiology,"  published  in 
1826,  with  only  such  alterations  as  were  re- 
quired to  make  it  correspond  with  the  second 
and  improved  edition  of  Cuvier's  work. 
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NOTICE. 

The  series  of  Treatises,  of  which  the  present  is  one,  is 
pubhshed  under  the  following  circumstances : 

The  Right  Honourable  and  Reverend  Francis 
Henby,  Eabl  of  Briugewater,  died  in  the  month  of 
February,  1829 ;  and  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  bear- 
iog  date  the  25th  of  February,  1825,  be  directed  certain 
Trustees  therein  named  to  invest  in  the  public  funds  the 
nun  of  Eight  thousand  pounds  sterling;  this  sum,  with 
(he  accruing  dividends  thereon,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  nominated 
by  him.  The  Testator  further  directed,  that  the  person  or 
persons  selected  by  the  said  President  should  be  appointed 
to  write,  print,  and  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work 
Ob  the  Pouter,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  numi- 
festtd  in  the  Creation;  illustrating  such  work  by  all  reason- 
able arguments,  as  for  instance  the  variety  and  formation  of 
God's  creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms: the  effect  of  digestion,  and  thereby  of  conversion ; 
the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  arguments:  as  also  by  discoveries  ancient  and 
modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature. 
He  desired,  moreover,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
«f  the  works  so  published  should  be  paid  to  the  authors  of 
the  works. 
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The  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Davies  Gilbert, 
Esq.  requested  the  aeaiGtance  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  determining 
upon  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of 
the  Testator.  Acting  with  their  advice,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  nobleman  immediately  connected  with  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  appointed  the  following  eight 
gentlemen  to  write  separate  Treatises  on  the  different 
branches  of  thS  subject  as  here  stated : 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D. 

ON  THE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  GOODNESS  OF  GOD 

AS  MANIFESTED  IN  THE  ADAPTATION 

OP   EXTERNAL   NATURE   TO   THE   MORAL   AND 

INTELLECTUAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN. 


JOHN  KIDD,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

ON  THE  ADAPTATION   OF  EXTERNAL  NATURE  TO   THE 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

ASTRONOMV  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS  CONSIDERED  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

SIR  CHARLES  BELL,  K.  G.  H.  F.R.S.  L.&E. 

THE  HAND:    ITS  MECHANISM  AND  VITAL  ENDOWMENTS 

AS  EVINCING  DESIGN. 

PETER   MARK    ROGET,   M.D. 
ON  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
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XTll 
THE  BBV.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.  F.R.S. 


ON  GEOLOGY  AND  UINERALOGY. 


TH£  KEV.  WILLIAM  KIRBY,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
ON  THE  HISTORY,  HABITS,  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 


WILLIAM  PROUT,  M.D.  F.B.S. 
CHEHISTBY,  METEOROLOGY,  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF 
DIGESTION,  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


His  Royal  Hiohnbss  the  Dvkb  of  Sussex,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  hftving  dssired  that  no  unneces- 
sary delay  should  take  place  in  the  publication  of  the 
above  loentiooed  treatises,  they  will  appear  at  short  inter- 
nim,  as  they  are  ready  for  publication. 
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ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Chapter  I. 

Final  Causes. 

lu  invest^te  the  relations  which  connect  Maa 
with  his  Creator  is  the  noblest  exercise  of  human 
reason.  The  Being  who  bestowed  on  him  this 
&culty  cannot  but  have  intended  that  he  should 
BO  exercise  it,  and  that  he  should  acquire* 
through  its  means,  some  insight,  however  li- 
niited,  into  the  order  and  arraogements  of 
creation ;  some  knowledge,  however  imperfect* 
oi  the  divine  attributes ;  and  a  distinct,  though 
faint,  perception  of  the  transcendent  glory  with 
vhich  those  attributes  are  encompassed.  To 
Han  have  been  revealed  the  i'ower,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  goodness  of  God,  through  the  medium 
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of  the  Book  of  Nature,  in  the  Varied  pages  of 
which  they  are  inscribed  in  indelible  characters. 
On  Man  has  been  conferred  the  high  privilege 
of  interpreting  these  characters,  and  of  deriving 
from  their  contemplation  those  ideas  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  and  those  emotions  of  admiration 
and  of  gratitude,  which  elevate  and  refine  the 
soul,  and  transport  it  into  regions  of  a  purer  and 
more  exalted  being. 

A  study  which  embraces  so  extensive  a  range 
of  objects,  and  which  involves  questions  of  such 
momentous  interest  to  mankind,  must  necessarily 
be  arduous,  and  requires  for  its  successful  pro- 
secution the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  combined  labours  of  different 
classes  of  philosophers,  during  many  ages.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  is  increased  by  the  very 
success  of  those  previous  efforts :  for  the  diffi- 
culties augment  as  the  objects  multiply,  and  the 
eminence  on  which  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  centuries  has  placed  us  oa\y  discloses  a  wider 
horizon,  and  the  prospect  of  more  fertile  regions 
of  inquiry ;  till  at  length  the  mind,  conscious  of 
the  inadequacy  of  its  own  powers  to  die  compre- 
hension of  even  a  small  part  of  the  system  of  the 
universe,  is  appalled  by  the  overwhelming  con- 
sideration of  the  infinity  that  surrounds  us.  The 
reflection  continually  presents  itself  that  the 
porti<Hi  of  creation  we  are  here  permitted  to 
behold  is  as  nothing  when  cMupared  with  the 
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muneoai^  of  space,  which,  on  every  side,  spreads 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  and  indeed 
far  beyond  the  powers  of  human  imagination. 
Of  the  planetary  system,  which  includes  this 
earth,  our  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  the  mathematical  laws  that  r^ulate  the  mo- 
tions  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  and  to  the 
celestial  mechanism  which  patient  investigation 
has  at  length  discovered  to  be  that  most  admi- 
rably calculated  to  preserve  their  harmony  and 
maintain  their  stability.  Still  less  have  we  the 
means  of  penetrating  into  the  remoter  regions  of 
the  heavens,  where  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  myriads  of  luminous  bodies 
they  contain  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  their  existence,  of  their  countless 
nmnbers,  and  of  the  immeasurable  distances  at 
which  they  are  diqierged  throughout  the  bound- 
less realms  of  space. 

Measured  on  the  vast  scale  of  the  universe, 
the  globe  we  inhabit  appears  but  as  an  atom ; 
and  yet,  within  Uie  compass  of  this  atom,  what 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  objects  is  contained : 
what  an  aidless  diversity  of  phenomena  is  jwe- 
anited;  what  wonderful  changes  are  occurring 
in  rajud  and  perpetual  succession  I  Throughout 
the  wh(^  series  of  terrestrial  beings,  what  stu- 
died arrangonentB,  what  preconcerted  adapta- 
ti<»w,  what  multiplied  evidences  of  intention, 
what  signal  proofe  of  beneficent  design  exist  to 
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attract  our  notice,  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  to 
animate  our  inquiries.  Splendid  as  are  the  mo- 
numents of  divine  power  and  wisdom  displayed 
throughout  the  firmament,  in  objects  fitted  by 
their  stupendous  magnitude  to  impress  the  ima- 
gination and  overpower  us  by  their  awful  gran- 
deur, not  less  impressive,  nor  less  replete  with 
woiider,  are  the  manifestations  of  those  attributes 
in  the  minuter  portions  of  nature,  which  are 
more  on  a  level  with  our  senses,  and  more  witbin 
the  reach  of  our  comprehension.  The  modem 
improvements  of  optical  science,  which  have 
expanded  our  prospects  into  the  more  distant 
regions  of  the  universe,  have  likewise  brought 
within  our  range  of  vision  the  more  diminutive 
objects  of  creation,  and  have  revealed  to  u8 
many  of  the  secrets  of  their  structure  and  ar- 
rangement. But,  farther,  our  reason  tells  us 
that,  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space,  there 
still  exist  worlds  far  removed  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  every  human  sense,  however  assisted 
by  the  utmost  refinements  of  art ;  worlds  occu- 
pied by  the  elementary  corpuscles  of  matter, 
composing,  by  their  various  configurations,  sys- 
tems upon  systems,  and  comprising  endless 
diversities  of  biotions,  of  complicated  changes, 
and  of  widely  extended  series  of  causes  and 
efiects,  destined  for  ever  to  remain  invisible  to 
human  eyes,  and  inscrutable  to  human  science. 
Thus,  in'  whatever  field  we  pursue  our  in- 
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quiries,  we  are  sure  to  arrive  at  bouDdaries 
within  which  our  powers  are  circumscribed.  Infi- 
nity meets  us  in  every  direction,  whether  in  the 
ascending  or  descending  scale  of  magnitude ; 
and  we  feel  the  impotence  of  our  utmost 
efibrts  to  fathom  the  depths  of  creation,  or  to 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  that  supreme 
and  Dominant  Intelligence,  which  comprehends 
the  whole  chain  of  being  extending  from  that 
which  is  infmitety  smalt  to  that  which  is  infi- 
nitely great. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us,  before  engaging  in  a 
study  of  such  vast  importance,  and  extending 
over  so  wide  a  field  as  that  which  lies  before  us, 
to  examine  with  attention  the  nature  of  those 
processes  of  reasoning,  by  which  we  are  con- 
ducted to  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  class  of 
truths  we  are  seeking.  Such  a  preliminary 
inquiry'  is  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
investigation  of  these  truths  is  beset  with  many 
formidable  difficulties  and  liable  to  various 
sources  of  fallacy,  which  are  not  met  wiUi  in  the 
study  of  other  departments  of  philosophy. 

The  proper  objects  of  all  human  knowledge 
are  the  relations  that  exist  among  the  phenomena 
of  which  the  mind  has  cognizance.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe  may  be  viewed  as  con- 
nected with  one  another  either  by  the  relation  of 
cmtse  and  effect,  dr  by  that  of  means  and  end ;  and 
accordingly  these  two  classes  of  relations  give 
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rise  to  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  each  of 
which  requireB  to  be  investigated  in  a  peculiar 
mode  and  by  a  different  pnHress  of  reascmtng. 
The  foundation  of  both  these  kinds  of  know- 
ledge is,  indeed,  the  same ;  namely,  the  constant 
unifonnity  which  takes  place  in  the  succession 
of  eTents,  and  which,  when  traced  in  particular 
classes  of  phenomena,  constitutes  what  we  me- 
taphorically call  the  Laws  of  Netture.  It  is  the 
province  of  philosophy,  strictly  so  called,  to 
discover  the  circumstances  or  laws  which  r^u- 
late  this  unifonnity,  and  to  arrange  the  observed, 
changes  according  to  their  invariable  antece- 
dents, or  causes:  the  unknown  links  by  which 
these  causes  are  connected  with  their  rei^Mctive 
consequents,  or  ejects,  being  denominated  the 
powers  of  Nature.  With  reference  to  phenomena 
which  are  purely  mechanical,  that  is,  to  changes 
which  consist  in  the  sensible  motions  of  material 
bodies,  these  powers  are  denominated  forces ; 
and  the  intensities,  the  operations,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  these  forces  admit  of  exact  definition, 
according  to  the  qualities  of  the  corresponding 
effects  they  |»oduce.  It  is  by  purauii^  the 
method  of  philosophical  induction,  so  well  ez> 
plained  by  Bacon,  that  the  physical  sciences, 
which  the  misdirected  efforts  of  former  ages  had 
&Ued  to  advance,  have,  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  been  carried  to  a  height  of  perfectiMi 
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which  affords  just  grounds  for  exultatioo  in  the 
achievonaits  of  the  human  intellect. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  powers  which  are 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  living  beings 
we  meet  with  difficulties  incomparably  greater 
than  those  that  attmd  the  discovery  of  the 
physical  forces  by  which  the  parts  of  inanimate 
matter  are  actuated.  The  elements  of  the  inor- 
ganic world  are  few  and  simple ;  the  combina- 
tions they  present  are  in  most  cases  easily  unra- 
vdled  ;  and  the  powers  which  actuate  their 
motioBS,  or  effect  their  union  and  their  changes, 
are  leduciMe  to  a  small  number  of  general  laws, 
(rf*  which  the  results  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  an- 
ticipated, and  exactly  determined  by  calculation. 
What  law,  for  instance,  can  be  more  simple  than 
that  of  gravitation,  to  which  all  material  bodies, 
whatever  be  their  size,  figure,  or  other  properties, 
and  whatever  be  their  relative  positions,  are 
equally  subjected ;  and  of  which  the  observa- 
tiMis  of  modem  astronomers  have  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  influence  extends  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  space?  The  most  undevi- 
ating  regularity  is  exhibited  in  the  motions  of 
thoee  stupendous  planetary  masses,  which  coa- 
tinnally  roll  onwards  in  the  orbits  prescribed 
by  this  all-pervading  force.  Even  the  slighter 
perturbations  occasioned  by  their  mutual  influ- 
ence are  but  direct  results  of  the  same  general 
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law,  and  are  necessarily  restrained  within  certaia 
limits,  which  they  never  can  exceed,  and  by 
which  the  permanence  of  the  system  is  effectu- 
ally secured.  AU  the  terrestrial  changes  de- 
pendent on  these  motions  partake  of  the  same 
constancy.  The  same  periodic  order  governs 
the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  return  of  the  seasons : 
which  order,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  is  inca- 
pable of  being  disturbed  by  any  existing  cause. 

Equally  definite  are  the  operations  of  th« 
forces  of  cohesion,  <rf  elasticity,  or  of  whatever 
other  mechanical  powers  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
there  may  be,  which  actuate,  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, the  particles  of  matter.  We  see  liquids, 
in  obedience  to  these  forces,  collecting  in  spheroi- 
dal masses,  or  assuming,  at  their  contact  .with 
solids,  certain  curvilinear  forms,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  precise  mathematical  determinatim. 
In  different  circumstances,  again,  we  b^old 
these  particles  suddenly  changing  their  places, 
marshalling  themselves  in  symmetric  order,  and 
constructing  by  their  union  solid  crystals  of  de- 
terminate  figure,  having  all  their  angles  and 
facets  shaped  with  mathematical  exactness. 

The  forces  by  which  dissimilar  particles  are 
united  into  a  chemical  compound  have  been 
termed  Chemical  Affinities ;  and  the  operation  of 
these  peculiar  forces  is  as  definite  and  determi- 
nable as  the  former.    They  are  now  known  to  be 
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regulated  by  the  law  of  definite  proportions; 
a  law,  the  discovery  of  which  has  conferred  on 
Chemistry  the  same  character  of  precision  which 
af^rtaiDs  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  which  it 
had  never  before  attained.  The  phenomena 
of  Light,  of  Heat,  of  Electricity,  and  of  Magnet- 
ism have  been,  in  like  manner,  reduced  to  laws 
of  sufficient  simplicity  to  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  madiematical  reasoning,  and  to  furnish 
the  accurate  results  derived  firom  such  applica* 
tion. 

Thus  to  whatever  department  of  physical 
science  our  researches  have  extended,  we  every 
where  meet  with  the  same  regularity  in  the  phe- 
nomena, the  same  simplicity  in  the  laws,  and 
the  same  unifonnity  in  the  results.  All  is 
strictly  defined,  and  subjected  to  rigid  rule  :  all 
is  subordinate  to  one  pervading  principle  of 
order.  The  great  Creator  of  the  universe  has 
exercised  in  its  construction  the  severest  and 
most  refined  geometry,  has  traced  with  unerring 
precision  the  boundaries  of  all  its  parts,  and 
has  prescribed  to  each  element  and  each  power 
hs  respective  sphere  and  limit. 

Far  different  is  the  aspect  of  living  Nature. 
The  spectaole  here  offered  to  our  view  ia  every 
where  characterised  by  boundle^  variety,  by 
inscrutable  complexity,  by  perpetual  mutation. 
Our  attention  is  solicited  to  a  vast  multiplicity  of 
objects,  cnrioas  and  intricate  in  their  mechanism. 
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exhibiting  peculiar  movemente,  adiiated  by 
new  and  unknown  powers,  and  gifted  with  high 
and  refined  endowments.  In  place  of  the  sini{rfe 
combinations  of  elements,  and  the  simfde  pro- 
perties of  mineral  bodies,  all  organic  structures, 
eren  the  most  minute,  present  exceediogly  com- 
plicated arrangements,  and  a  prolonged  succes- 
sion of  phenomena,  so  varied  and  so  anomalous, 
as  to  be  utterly  irreducible  to  the  known  laws 
which  govern  inanimate  matter.  Let  us  hasten, 
with  fresh  ardour,  to  explore  this  new  worid 
that  here  opens  to  our  view. 

Turning,  then,  from  the  examination  of  the 
passive  objects  of  the  material  woiid,  we  now  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  busy  theatre  of  animated 
existence,  where  scenes  of  wonder  and  enchant- 
ment are  displayed  in  endless  variety  around  us; 
where  life  in  its  ever-changing  forms  meete  the 
eye  in  every  region  to  which  our  researches  can 
ext^id;  and  where  every  element  and  every 
clime  is  peopled  by  multitudincnis  races  of  sensi- 
tive beings,  who  have  received  from  the  boun- 
teous hand  of  their  Creator  the  gift  of  existence 
and  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Onr  curiosity  is 
powerfully  excited  by  phenomena  in  which  our 
own  wel&re  is  so  intimately  concerned,  as  are 
all  those  that  relate  to  animal  life ;  and  we 
cannot  but  take  a  lively  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  history  of  beings  in  many  respects  so 
anal(^ou8  to  ourselves  like  ns  possessing  powers 
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o(  spfHitaneonB  action,  impelled  by  pasaions  and 
desires,  and  endowed  with  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  sufiTering.  Can  there  be  a  more 
gratifying  iqpectacle  than  to  see  an  animal  in  the 
fbll  rigour  of  health,  and  the  free  exercise  of  its 
powers,  disporting  in  its  native  element,  revelling 
in  the  bliss  of  existence,  and  testifying  by  its 
incessant  gamlxds  the  exuberance  of  its  joy  ? 

We  cannot  take  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
host  of  living  beings  profusely  spread  over  every 
portion  of  the  globe  without  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found astonishment  at  the  incmiceivable  variety 
<ji  fcmns  and  constructions  to  which  aninution 
has  been  imparted  by  creative  power.  WTiat 
can  be  more  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder 
than  the  diversity  exhibited  among  insects,  all 
of  which,  amidst  endless  modifications  of  shape, 
still  {Observe  their  conformity  to  one  general 
plan  of  construction?  The  number  of  distinct 
q>ecie8  of  insects  already  known  and  described 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000 ;  and 
every  day  is  adding  to  the  catalogue.*  Of  the 
cranparatively  large  animals  which  live  on  land, 
how  splendid  is  the  field  of  observation  that  lies 
open  to  the  naturalist !  What  variety  is  conspi- 
cnoos  in  the  tribes  of  Quadrupeds  and  of  Reptiles ; 

*  Pour-fiflba  of  the  inMcU  at  present  known  have  been  dU- 
<»vered  within  the  last  ninety  years:  for  in  1743,  Ray  estimated 
Ihe  total  number  ot  species  at  20,000  only.  See  bis  work  on 
"  The  wisdom  of  Ood  as  manifested  in  the  Creation,"  p.  24. 
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and  what  endless  diversity  exists  in  their  habits, 
pursuits,  and  chai'acters !  How  extensive  is  th^ 
study  of  Birds  alone ;  and  how  ingeniously,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  has  nature  interwoven  in 
their  construction  every  possible  variation  com- 
patible with  an  adherence  to  the  same  general 
model  of  design,  and  the  same  ultimate  reference 
to  the  capacity  for  motion  through  the  light 
element  of  air.  What  profusion  of  being  is 
displayed  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
through  which  are  scattered  such  various  and 
such  unknown  multitudes  of  animals!  Of  Fishes 
alone  the  varieties,  as  to  conformation  and  en- 
dowments, are  endless.  Still  more  curious  and 
anomalous,  both  in  their  external  form,  and 
their  internal  economy,  are  the  numerous  orders 
of  living  beings  that  occupy  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  animtd  scale ;  some  swimming  in  countless 
myriads  near  the  surface  ;  some  dwelling  in  the 
inaccessible  depths  of  the  ocean  :  some  attached 
to  shells,  or  other  solid  structures,  the  produc- 
tions of  their  own  bodies,  and  which,  in  process 
of  time,  form,  by  their  accumulation,  enormoos 
submarine  mountains,  rising  often  from  un- 
fathomable depths  to  the  surface.  What  sublime 
views  of  the  magnificence  of  creation  have  been 
disclosed  by  the  microscope,  in  the  world  of 
infinite  minuteness,  peopled  by  countless  multi- 
tudes of  atomic  beings  which  animate  almost 
every  fluid  in  nature  ?     Of  these,  a  vast  variety 
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of  species  fa^  been  dtscoyered,  each  animalcule 
being  provided  with  appropriate  organs,  endowed 
with  spontaneous  powers  of  motion,  and  giving 
unequivocal  signs  of  individual  vitality.  The 
recent  observations  of  Professor  Ehrenberg  have 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  Monads,  which 
are  not  larger  than  the  24,000th  of  an  inch,  and 
which  are  so  thickly  crowded  in  the  fluid  as  to 
leave  intervals  not  greater  than  their  own  dia- 
meter. Hence  he  has  made  the  computation 
that  each  cubic  line,  which  is  nearly  the  bulk  of 
a  single  drop,  contains  500,000,000  of  these 
monads,  a  number  which  equals  that  of  all  the 
human  beings  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

Thus,  if  we  review  every  region  of  the  globe, 
fnnu  the  scorching  sands  of  the  equator  to  the 
icy  realms  of  the  poles,  or  from  the  lolly  moun-< 
tain  summits  to  the  dark  abysses  of  the  deep ;  if 
we  penetrate  into  the  shades  of  the  forest,  or  into 
the  caverns  and  secret  recesses  of  the  earth ; 
nay,  if  we  take  up  the  minutest  portion  of  stag-. 
nant  water,  we  still  meet  with  life  in  some  new 
and  unexpected  form,  yet  ever  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  situation.  Wherever  life 
can  be  sustained,  we  find  life  produced.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  Nature*  had  been  thus 

•  In  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent,  and  consequently  irre^ 
TCicDt,  iatroduction  of  the  Great  Name  of  the  Supkemb  Beihq 
into  familiar  dJHCouTse  on  the  operatioDS  of  his  power,  I  have* 
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lavish  and  sportive  in  her  prodnctiona  with  the 
intent  to  demonstrate  to  Man  the  fertility  of  her 
resources,  and  the  inexhaustible  fund  from 
which  she  has  so  prodigally  drawn  forth  the 
means  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  all  these 
diversified  combinations,  for  their  repetition  in 
mdless  perpetuity,  and  for  their  subordination 
to  one  harmcMuous  schone  of  general  good. 

The  vegetable  world  is  no  less  prolific  in 
wonders  than  the  animal.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  creation,  ample  scope  is  found 
for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and 
at  the  same  time  abundant  sources  are  supplied 
of  intellectual  enjoyment.  To  discriminate  the 
different  characters  of  plants,  amidst  the  infinite 
diversity  of  shape,  of  colour,  and  of  structure, 
which  they  offer  to  our  obserration,  is  the  labo- 
rious, yet  fascinating,  occupation  of  the  Botanist. 
Here,  also,  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  never- 
ending  variety  of  fiMms  successively  displayed  to 
view  in  the  innumerable  species  which  compose 
this  kingdom  of  nature,  and  at  the  energy  of 
that  v^etative  power,  which,  amidst  such  great 
diffi»«nce8  of  situation,  stistains  the  modified  life 
of  each  individual  plant,  and  which  continues  its 
species  in  endless  perpetuity.  Wherever  circum- 

throug'liout  thii  Treatise,  followed  the  common  usage  of  employ- 
ing the  tenn  Nature  aa  a  synonym,  expressive  of  the  same 
power,  but  veiling  from  our  feeble  sight  th«  too  daziling  ^>lea- 
donr  of  its  glory. 
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Stances  are  compatible  with  vegetable  existence, 
we  there  find  plants  arise.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  aU  places  where  vegetaticm  has  been 
established,  the  germs  are  so  intermingled  with 
the  soil,  that  whenerer  the  earth  is  turned  up, 
eren  irom  considerable  depths,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  plants  are  soon  obserred  to  spring,  as  if 
they  had  been  recently  sown,  in  consequence  of 
the  germination  of  seeds  which  had  remained 
latent  and  inactive  during  the  lapse  of  perhaps 
many  centuries.  Islands  formed  by  coral  reefe, 
whif:h  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
become,  in  a  short  time,  covered  with  verdure. 
From  the  materials  of  the  most  sterile  rock,  and 
even  from  the  yet  recent  cinders  and  lava  o£  the 
volcano,  Nature  prepares  the  way  for  vegetable 
existence.  The  slightest  crevice  or  inequality  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  invisible  germs  that  are 
always  floating  in  the  air,  and  affords  the  means 
of  Hustenance.to  diminutive  races  of  lichens  and 
mosses.  These  soon  overspread  the  surface,  and 
are  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by 
snccesave  tribes  of  plants  of  gradually  increasing 
Hze  and  strength ;  till  at  length  the  island,  or 
other  favoured  spot,  is  converted  into  a  natural 
and  luxuriant  garden,  of  which  the  productions, 
rising  fr(»n  grasses  to  shrubs  and  trees,  present 
all  the  varieties  of  the  fertile  meadow,  the  tangled 
-  thicket,  and  the  widely  spreading  forest.  Even 
in  the  desert  plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  eye  of 
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the  traveller  is  often  refreshed  by  the  appearaace- 
of  a  few  hardy  plants,  which  find  sufficient  ma-' 
terials  for  their  growth  in  these  arid  regions: 
and  in  the  realms  of  perpetual  snew  which  sur- 
round the  poles,  the  navigator  is  occasionally 
startled  at  the  prospect  of  fields  of  a  scarlet  hue, 
the  result  of  a  wide  expanse  <^  micFoecopic  ve- 
getation.* 

But  whatever  charms  the  naturalist  may  find 
in  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
however  wide  may  be  the  field  of  his  exertions, 
they  still  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  more 
enlarged  curiosity  of  a  philosophic  mind.  The 
passive  emotion  of  astonishment,  in  which  in- 
ferior intellects  are  content  to  rest,  serves  but  to 
awaken,  in  him  who  has  learned  to  think,  a 
desire  of  further  knowledge.  Filled  with  an 
ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  cannot  but  be  impa- 
tient under  the  feeling  that,  while  Nature  has 
placed  before  his  eyes  this  splendid  spectacle  of 
animation,  she  has  thrown  a  dense  veil  over  the 
interior  machinery  of  life,  and  has  conceded 
fr<Hn  his  view  the  springs  by  which  she  seta 
it  in  motion.    With  the  hope  of  discovering  her 

*  The  red  mow,  diKOvered  in  Baffin's  Bay  on  the  I7tb  of 
August,  181S,  during  the  Northern  Expedition,  under  die  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ross,  was  found  to  owe  its  colour  to  minute 
fungi,  or  microscopic  mushrooms,  which  vegetate  on  the  surface 
of  snow,  as  their  natural  abode.  See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820, 
p.  165. 
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IHoceedings,  he  hastens  to  explore  the.  several 
paits  which  compose  the  organized  fabric,  to 
examiae  in  minute  detail  the  anatomy  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  several 
actiwis  that  take  place  within  it.  But,  over- 
whelmed by  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  lost 
amidst  the  complication  of  phenomena,  he  soon 
becomes  dismayed  by  the  magnitude  and  ar- 
duous nature  of  the  investigation.  He  finds 
that  his  labours  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless, 
previously  to  any  attempt  at  theory,  he  takes  a 
careful  and  accurate  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  history  and  coaditioos  of 
life,  from  the  dawn  of  its  existence  to  its  ap- 
pointed close.  On  tracing  living  beings  to  their 
origin,  he  leams  that  every  individual  veg^able 
and  animal  takes  its  rise  from  an  atom  of  imper- 
ceptible minuteness,  and  gradually  increases  in 
bulk  by  successive  accretions  of  new  matter, 
derived  from  foreign  sources,  and,  by  some  re- 
fined, but  unknown  process,  transmuted  into  its 
own  substance.  Then,  following  the  progressive 
developement  of  the  organs,  he  observes  them 
undergoing  various  modifications,  as  they  are 
assuming  new  forms,  which  characterise  certain 
definite  epochs  in  the  general  growth  of  the 
system.  In  a  great  number  of  instances,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  he 
witnesses  the  same  individual  being  acting,  in 
its  time,  a  variety  of  difierent  parts  \  often  re-apr 
VOL.  I.  c 
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peariog  on  the  stage  of  life  with  new  oigans,  new 
&culties,  and  new  conditions  of  existence,  and 
undei^oing  metamorphoses  as  complete  as  any 
that  have  been  depicted  in  the  fables  of  antiquity. 
The  period  at  length  arrives  when  the  animal, 
having  completed  its  growth,  attains  the  matu- 
rity of  its  being,  and  acquires  the  full  posseseion 
of  its  powers.  Every  organ  in  succession  has 
received  its  entire  developemeut,  and  has  united 
its  enei^ies  with  those  which  had  been  before 
perfected.  Yet,  however  complete  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  thus  been  established,  it  is  still 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  whole  system 
in  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  life,  that  the  materials 
which  compose  its.  fabric  should  undergo  a  cer- 
tain slow,  bat  constant  renovation;  and  the 
same  circle  of  actions  and  reactions,  which  have 
brought  it  to  its  state  of  perfection,  must  c<»i- 
tinue  to  be  repeated,  in  order  that  a  due  propor- 
tion may  be  maintained  between  the  consump- 
tion and  the  supply  of  these  materials.  In  the 
course  <tf  a  certain  time,  however,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  this  equili- 
brium begins  to  foil :  the  energies  of  the  system 
decline:  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  in- 
sufficient to  repair  the  waste  in  the  substance  <^ 
the  body.  The  fluids  are  dissipated  faster  than 
they  can  be  renewed ;  the  channels  through 
which  they  circulate  are  more  and  more  ob- 
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Btructed,  and  at  length  ceaee  to  be  pervious: 
and  tbe  solids  gradnaily  become  hard  and  rigid. 
As  in  a  machine  of  which  the  wheels  are  worn, 
and  tbe  springe  have  lost  their  elastic  force,  so 
in  the  animal  body,  at  en  advanced  age,  the 
digfatest  additional  impediment  that  occmv  will 
stop  the  movements  of  the  whole  system :  and, 
when  once  stopped,  their  renewal  is  impossible. 
Nature  has  thus  assigned  to  every  living  being  a 
certain  period  as  the  utmost  ext^it  of  its  dura- 
tion. Even  when  exempt  from  external  inter- 
ference, all  are  doomed  to  perish,  sooner  or 
later,  by  tbe  slow  but  unerring  operation  of  the 
same  int^nal  causes  which  originally  effected 
their  developement  and  growth,  and  which  are 
inseparably  intortvoren  with  tbe  conditions  of 
their  existence. 

Numerous,  however,  are  the  extraneous  and 
accidental  causes  ihat  may  hasteU/W  precipitate 
their  destruction,  long  befwe  the  period  of  natural 
decay.  How  striking  is  the  contrast,  on  those 
occasions,  between  the  scene  we  have  just  beheld 
of  an  animal  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  powers, 
either  rapidly  bounding  across  the  plain,  or  glid- 
ing beneath  the  wave,  or  soaring  in  the  elevated 
regiooB  of  air,  and  the  ^ectacle  of  the  same 
tmimd  lying,  the  next  mcMuent,  extended  at  our 
feet,  bereA  at  once  of  activity  and  of  sense — 
at  all  the  faculties  and  powers  that  constitute 
life.     Can  we  contemplate  without  amazement 
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SO  complete  and  instantaneous  a  change ;  so 
sudden  and  awftil  a  catastrophe  T  Must  we  not 
be  animated  by  an  eager  desire  to  penetrate  80 
great  a  mystery,  and  reso)ve  the  many  questions 
which  so  striking  a  phenomenon  must  naturally 
suggest  1  What,  we  are  led  to  ask,  is  the  nature 
of  this  extraordinary  revfJution,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  that  frame  which  bad  so  Icng  de- 
lighted the  eye  by  its  beauty,  and  producing 
this  sudden  and  irretrievable  extinction  of  the 
powers  of  life?  How  comes  it  that  all  those 
mighty  energies  which  the  animal  had  so  lately^ 
displayed,  and  which  had  called  forth  our 
admiration,  perhaps  even  excited  pur  envy,  are 
at  once  and  for  ever  annihilated?  What  was 
the  bond,  thus  suddenly  dissevered,  which  held 
together  the  various  parts  of  that  compound 
frame?  What  potent  spell  has  been  dissolved, 
which  could  retain  in  combination  for  so  long  a 
period  the  multifarious  elements  of  that  exquisite 
organization ;  and  from  the  control  of  which 
being  now  released,  these  elements  hasten  to 
resume  their  wonted  attractions,  and  entering 
into  new  forms  of  combination,  are  scattered  into 
dust,  or  dissipated  in  air,  leaving  no  trace  of 
their  former  union  ?  What  mechanism  has  been 
employed  in  its  construction?  What  refined 
chemistry  has  been  exerted  in  assimilating  new 
particles  of  matter  to  those  previously  oiganized, 
and  in  appropriating  them  to  the  nourishment  of 
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the  parts  with  which  they  became  identified? 
By  what  transcendent  power,  above  all,  did  this 
assemblage  of  material  particles  first  become 
animated  by  the  breath  of  life ;  and  irom  what 
elevated  source  did  they  derive  those  higher 
enei^es,  apparently  so  foreign  to  their  inherent 
|Ht>perties,  and  investing  these  once  lifeless  and 
inert  materials  with  the  exalted  attributes  of 
activity,  of  sensation,  of  perception,  of  intelli- 
gence? Sh^l  we  ever  comprehend  the  nature 
r^  this  subtle  and  pervading  principle,  by  the 
agency  of  which  all  these  wonderfiil  phenomena 
of  life  are  produced,  and  which,  combining  into 
one  harmonious  system  so  many  heterogeneous 
and  jarring  elements,  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  exquisite  frame,  this  elaborate  machine, 
this  miraculous  assemblage  of  faculties  ? 

The  discovery  of  a  clue,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  to  the  mazes  of  this  perplexing  labyrinth 
-can  be  hoped  for  only  from  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  the  science  of  physiolc^y.  But  be- 
fore engaging  in  this  arduous  study,  we  ought 
previously  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  reason- 
ing by  which  it  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  object  of  phyaology  is,  by  the  diligent 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Ufe,  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  which  regulate  those  phenomena, 
both  as  they  apply  to  the  individual  beings  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  also  as  they  relate  to  the 
.various  assemblages  that  constitute  the  species. 
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the  genera,  the  families,  the  orders,  and  the  claseefl 
of  those  beings ;  and,  lastly,  as  they  concern  the 
wh(^  collectiTe  union  of  the  oi^anized  world. 

These  peculiar  laws,  which  it  is  the  province 
of  physiology  to  investigate,  are,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  of  two  kinds,  each  founded 
upon  relatioQS  of  a  different  class.  The  first, 
which  depend  upon  the  simple  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  are  concerned  merely  with  the  natural 
powers  of  matter.  They  are  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  succession  of  phenomena  purely 
physical  in  all  their  stages.  These  phenomena 
consist  in  changes  among  material  particles, 
which  are  either  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical 
nature ;  or  in  the  affections  of  imponderable 
physical  agents,  such  as  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism ;  and  they  include  also  the 
phenomena  that  take  place  in  organized  bodies, 
and  which  are  referable  to  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain physical  powers,  appertaining  to  particular 
structures,  such  as  muscular  contracticm  and 
nervous  irritation ;  phenomena  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  are  not  reducible  to  any 
of  the  former  laws,  but  are  peculiar  to  the  living 
state.  The  second  class  of  laws  comprise  those 
which  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  means  to  an 
end ;  and  which  are  usually  denominated  final 
causes.  They  involve  the  (^rations  of  mind,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  matter.  They  pre- 
suppose intention  or  design  ;  a  supposition  which 
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implies  intelligence,  thought,  motiTes,  Tolition, — 
particular  purposes  to  be  answered,  requiring  the 
agency  of  powers  and  of  instruments  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  intended  effects: — the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter,  die  selec- 
tion and  choice  of  particular  means,  and  the 
power  of  employing  them  in  an  effective  manner. 
These  purposes  may  themselves  be  subservient 
to  more  general  objects,  and  these  objects  again 
subordinate  to  remoter  ends ;  so  that  die  whole 
shall  comprehend  a  syst^natic  plan  of  operations, 
conducive,  on  the  most  enla^ied  views,  to  ulti- 
mate and  general  utility. 

The  study  of  these  final  causes  is,  in  some 
measure,  forced  upon  oar  attentiwi  by  even  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  nature.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  recc^nise  the  character  of  inten- 
tion, which  is  80  indelibly  impressed  upon  every 
part  of  the  structure  both  of  vegetable  and  animal 
beings,  and  which  marks  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  connected  with  their  history.  Mi- 
croscopic observations  teach  us  that  the  embryo 
of  an  oi^anic  being  contains  within  itself  the 
rudiments  <^  the  foture  v^etable  or  animal 
structure,  into  which  it  is  gradually  transformed 
by  the  slow  and  successive  expansion  and  de- 
vdopement  of  all  its  parts.  The  processes  of 
nutrition  do  nothing  more  than  fill  up  the  out- 
lines already  sketched  on  the  living  canvass. 
Every  organ,  nay  every  fibre,  resulting  from 
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this  developement,  contributes  its  share  in  th^ 
production  of  certain  definite  effects,  which  we 
constantly  witness  taking  place  around  us,  as 
well  as  experience  in  our  own  persons.  But 
these  effects,  though  so  familiar  to  us,  are  not  on 
that  account  the  less  involved  in  mystery,  or  the 
less  replete  with  wonder.  To  say  that  they  are 
the  results  of  chance  conveys  no  information; 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  they  are 
wholly  Mdthout  a  cause.  Every  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind  must  feel  that  such  a  conclusion  is 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  human  thought ; 
for  if  we  are  to  reason  at  all,  we  can  reason  only 
upon  the  principle  that  for  every  effect  there 
must  exist  a  corresponding  cause;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  an  established  and  invariable 
order  of  sequence  among  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  universe. 

But  though  it  be  granted  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena we  behold  are  the  effects  of  certain  causes, 
it  might  still  be  alleged,  as  a  bar  to  all  further 
reasoning,  that  these  causes  are  not  only  utterly 
unknown  to  us,  but  that  their  discovery  is  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  The  argu- 
ment is  specious  only  because  it  is  true  in  one 
particular  sense,  and  that  a  very  limited  one. 
Those  who  urge  it,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
its  general  application,  in  that  very  same  sense, 
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would  shake  the  foundation  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  even  that  which  we  regard  as  built 
upon  the  most  solid  basis.  Of  causation,  it  is 
agreed  that  we  know  nothing ;  all  that  we  do 
know  is,  that  one  event  succeeds  another  with 
ondeviatLng  constancy.  Now,  if  we  were  to 
piobe  this  subject  to  the  bottom,  we  should  find 
that,  in  rigid  strictness,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  thing,  save 
that  of  the  sensations  and  ideas  which  are 
actually  passing  in  our  minds,  and  of  which  we 
arc  necessarily  conscious.  Our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  external  objects,  in  their  undergoing 
certain  changes,  and  in  their  possessing  certain 
physical  properties,  rests  on  a  different  founda- 
tion, namely,  the  evidence  of  our  senses ;  for  it 
is  the  result  of  inferences  which  the  mind  is,  by 
the  constitution  of  its  frame,  necessarily  led  to 
form.  We  may  trace  to  a  similar  origin  the 
persuasicm,  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  there 
exist  not  only  other  material  objects  beside  our 
own  bodies,  but  also  other  intellectual  beings 
beside  ourselves.  We  can  neither  see  nor  feel 
those  extraneous  intellects,  any  more  than  we 
can  see  or  feel  the  cause  of  gravitation,  or  the 
subtle  sources  of  electricity  or  magnetism.  We 
nevertheless  believe  in  the  reality  both  of  the  one 
and  of  Uie  other  ;  but  it  is  only  because  we  infer 
their  existence  from  particular  trains  of  impres- 
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SLona  made  upon  our  senses,  of  which  impTessiona 
alone  our  kno^edge  can,  io  metaphysical  strict- 
ness, be  termed  certain. 

Upon  what  evidence  do  I  conclude  that  I  am 
not  a  solitary  being  in  the  universe ;  that  all  is 
not  centered  in  myeelf ;  but  that  there  exist  other 
intellects  similar  to  my  own  ?  Undoubtedly  no 
other  than  the  observation  that  certain  effectsare 
produced,  which  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the 
operations  of  my  own  mind  lead  me,  by  an  irre- 
fflstible  analogy,  to  ascribe  to  a  similar  agency, 
emanating  from  other  beii^  ;  beings,  however, 
of  whose  actual  intellectual  presence  I  cannot  be 
conscious,  whose  nature  I  cannot  &thom,  whose 
essence  1  cannot  understand.  I  can  judge  of 
the  operations  of  other  minds  only  in  as  fai  m 
those  operations  accord  with  what  has  passed 
in  my  own.  I  cannot  divine  processes  of  thought 
to  which  mine  have  borne  no  resemblance,  I 
cannot  appreciate  motives  of  which  I  have  never 
felt  the  influence,  nor  comprehend  the  force 
of  passions  never  yet  awakened  in  my  breast : 
neither  can  I  picture  to  myself  feelings  to  which 
no  sympathetic  chord  within  me  has  ever  vi- 
brated. 

Our  own  intelligence,  our  own  views,  and  our 
own  affections,  then,  furnish  the  only  elements 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  estimate  the 
analogous  powers  and  attributes  of  other  minds. 
The  difiicDlty  of  applying  this  scale  of  measure- 
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ment  will,  of  course,  iocreaee  in  proportioii  to  the 
difference  between  the  (drjects  eompmred ;  and 
although  we  may  conceiTe  that  there  are  powers 
and  intelligences  infinitely  surpassing  our  own, 
the  conceptitms  we  can  form  of  such  superior 
essences  must  necessarily  be  ind^nite  and  ob- 
scure, and  must  partake  of  the  same  kind  of 
imperfection  as  our  noticoiB  of  the  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  however  familiar  we  may 
be  with  the  units  of  the  scale  by  which  those 
distances  are  capable  of  being  expressed.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  objects  contemplated  are 
more  within  the  range  of  our  mental  vision; 
when,  for  instance,  they  are  phenomena  that  we 
can  assimilate  to  our  own  voluntary  acts,  and  in 
which  we  can  clearly  trace  the  connexion  be- 
tween means  and  end,  then  does  our  recognitioa 
of  the  agency  of  intellect  becmne  most  distinct, 
aod  our  conviction  of  its  real  and  indepaideat 
existence  become  most  intimate  and  assured. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  rests  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  our  fellow  men.  Such, 
also,  is  the  foundation  of  our  assurance  that 
there  exists  a  mighty  Intellect,  who  has  planned 
and  executed  the  stupendous  works  of  creation, 
with  a  skill  surpassing  our  utmost  conceptions ; 
by  pow^fi  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limit,  and 
the  object  of  whose  will  is  universal  good.* 

*  The  view  here  taken  is.of  courBeJimited  to  Natural  Theology  ; 
tkat  being  the  express  snd  exdnsive  object  of  these  Traatises. 
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It  will  argue  no  undue  presumption,  therefore, 
if,  in  our  earnest  endeavours  to  form  just  ideas  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  firom  the  examination 
of  nature,  we  are  led  to  institute  comparisons 
between  His  works  and  those  of  man  ;  and  strive 
to  gather  some  faint  notions  of  the  divine  intelli* 
gence  by  applying  the  only  standard  of  admea- 
surement which  we  possess,  and  are  permitted  to 
employ,  namely,  that  derived  from  the  operations 
of  human  intellect.  Our  interpretations  of  the 
designs  of  the  Creator  must  here  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  human  views ;  and  our 
judgment  of  His  benevolence  can  be  formed 
only  by  reference  to  our  own  affections,  and  by 
their  accordance  with  those  ardent  aspirations 
after  good,  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has 
deeply  interwoven  with  our  frame. 
'  The  evidence  of  design  and  contrivance  in  the 
works  of  nature  carries  with  it  the  greatest  force 
whenever  we  can  trace  a  coincidence  between 
them  and  the  products  of  human  art.  If  in  any 
unknown  region  of  the  earth  we  chanced  to 
discover  a  piece  of  machinery,  of  which  the 
purpose  was  manifest,  we  should  not  fail  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  workmanship  of  some  me- 
chanist, possessed  of  intelligence,  actuated  by 
a  motive,  and  guided  by  intention.  Farther,  if 
we  had  a  previous  experience  of  the  operation  of 
similar  kinds  of  mechanism,  we  could  not  doubt 
that  the  effect  we  saw  produced  was  the  one 
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intended  by  tlie  artificer.  Thug,  if  in  an  imex- 
plored  country,  we  saw,  moving  upon  the  waters 
of  a  lake,  the  truuk  of  a  tree,  carved  into  the 
shape  of  a  boat,  we  should  immediately  conclude 
that  this  form  had  been  given  to  it  for  the  purr 
pose  of  enabling  it  to  float.  If  we  found  it  also 
provided  witli  paddles  at  its  sides,  we  should 
infer,  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  such  instruments,  that  they  were  intended  to 
give  motion  to  this  boat,  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  whole  was  the  work 
of  human  hands,  and  the  product  of  human 
intelligence  and  design.  If,  in  addition,  we 
found  this  boat  furnished  with  a  rudder  and  with 
sails,  we  should  at  once  understand  the  object  of 
these  contrivances,  and  our  ideas  of  the  skill  of 
the  artificer  would  rise  in  proportion  to  tlie  exr 
cellence  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  its  adaptation  to  circumstances- 
Let  us  suppose  that  .in  another  part  of  this 
lake  we  found  an  insect,*  shaped  like  the  boat, 
and  moving  through  the  water  by  succesave 
impulses  given  to  that  medium  by  the  action  of 
levers,  extending  from  its  sidra,  and  shaped  like 
paddles,  having  the  same  kind  of  movement,  and 
producing  the  same  effects.  Could  we  rewst  the 
persuasion  that  the  Artificer  of  this  insect, 'when 


"  Such  OS  the  Notonecta  glanca,  Ltii.,  or  water  boatman,  and 
the  Dytiicut  marginalis,  or  water  beetle. 
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forming  it  of  this  shape,  and  providing  it  with 
these  paddles,  had  the  same  mechanical  objects 
in  view  t  Shall  we  not  be  confirmed  in  this  idea 
tm  finding  that  these  paddles  are  constructed 
with  joints,  that  admit  of  no  other  motion  than 
that  of  striking  against  the  water,  and  of  thuB 
urging  forwards  the  animal  in  its  passage 
through  that  dense  and  resisting  medium  1  Many 
aquatic  animals  are  furnished  with  tails  which 
evidently  act  as  rudders,  directing  the  course  of 
their  progressive  motion  through  the  fluid. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  same  intention  and 
the  same  mechanical  principles,  which  guide  the 
practice  of  the  ship-builder,  are  here  applied  in 
a  manner  still  more  refined,  and  with  a  master's 
hand?  If  Nature  has  furnished  the  nautilus 
with  an  expansible  membrane,  which  the  animal 
is  able  to  spread  before  the  breeze,  when  propi- 
tious, and  by  means  of  which  it  is  wafted  along 
Uie  surface  of  the  sea,  but  which  it  quickly 
retracts  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  not  her 
design  similar  to  that  of  the  human  artificer, 
when  he  equips  his  bark  with  sails,  and  provides 
the  requisite  machinery  for  their  being  hoisted 
or  fivled  with  ease  and  expedition  ? 

The  maker  of  an  hydraulic  engine  places 
valves  in  particular  parts  of  its  pipes  and  cis- 
terns, with  a  view  to  prevent  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  fluids  which  are  to  pass  through 
them.     Can  the  valves  of  the  veins,  or  of  the 
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lymphadcB,  or  of  the  heart  have  a  differeat 
object :  and  are  they  not  the  result  of  deliberate 
and  express  contrivance  in  the  great  Mechanist 
of  the  liTing  frame  ? 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  in  its 
different  forms,  is  one  of  the  latest  results  which 
science  has  revealed  to  man.  Could  these  laws, 
and  their  various  comhinations,  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Power  who  created  the  torpedo, 
and  who  armed  it  with  an  energetic  galvanic 
battery,  constructed  upon  the  most  refined  scien- 
tific principles,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
enabling  the  animal  to  strike  terror  into  its 
en^nies,  and  paralyse  their  efforts  to  assail  it. 

Does  not  the  optician,  who  designedly  places  his 
convex  lens  at  the  proper  distance  in  a  darkened 
box,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  vivid  fHCtures 
of  the  external  scene,  evince  his  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  l^;ht,  of  the  properties  of  refracting 
media,  and  oi  the  refined  combinations  of  those 
media  by  which  each  pencil  is  brought  to  a 
separate  focus,  and  adjusted  to  fonn  an  image  of 
remote  objects?  Does  it  not,  in  like  manner, 
argae  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  foresight 
in  the  divine  Artist,  who  has  so  admirably  bung 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  a 
spherical  case,  in  the  fore  part  of  which  He  has 
made  a  circular  window  for  the  light  to  enter, 
and  spread  out  on  the  opposite  side  a  canvass  to 
receive  the  picture  ?    Has  no  thought  beibn  exer^ 
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cised  in  darkening  the  walls  of  this  camera 
obscura,  and  thus  preveDting  all  reflection  of  the 
scattered  rays,  that  might  interfere  with  the 
distinctness  of  the  image  ? 

But  we  farther  observe  in  the  eye  many  ex- 
quisite refinements  of  construction,  by  which 
various  defects,  unaToidable  in  all  optical  instru- 
ments of  human  workmanship,  are  remedied. 
Of  this  nature  are  those  which  render  the  oi^an 
achromatic,  which  correct  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion, and  which  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
its  refracting  powers  to  the  difierent  distances  of 
the  objects  viewed;  not  to  speak  of  all  the 
external  apparatus  for  the  protection,  the  preser- 
vation, and  the  movements  of  the  eye-btdl,  and 
for  contributing  in  every  way  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  office.  Are  not  all  these  irrefra- 
gable proofe  of  the  continuity  of  the  same  design ; 
and  are  they  not  calculated  still  farther  to  exalt 
our  ideas  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  of  the 
elaborate  perfection  impressed  upon  His  woriu, 
and  of  the  cwnprehensive  views  of  His  pro- 
vidence? 

These  facts,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  us  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion : 
but  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  collected 
in  abundance  from  every  part  of  living  nature  to 
which  our  attention  can  be  directed,  or  to  which 
our  observations  have  extended.  The  truths 
they  teach  not  only  acquire  confirmation  by  the 
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C(»Tofoorating  tendency  of  each  additional  lact 
of  the  same  descriptloD,  but  the  multitude  of 
these  fects  is  so  great,  that  the  general  c(mclu- 
sion  to  which  they  lead  must  be  considered  as 
indubitable.  For  the  argument,  as  it  has  been 
justly  remariced,  is  cumulative  ;  that  obtained 
from  one  source  being  strengthened  by  that 
derived  from  another ;  and  all  tending  to  the 
same  conclusion,  like  rays  converging  to  the 
same  point,  on  which  they  concentrate  their 
united  powers  of  illumination. 

The  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  creative  power,  as  manifested  in  the 
structure  and  economy  of  organized  bcangs,  the 
better  we  become  qualified  to  aj^reciate  the  inten- 
tioiB  wUh  which  the  several  arrangements  and 
constructicHts  have  been  devised,  the  art  with 
which  they  have  been  accomplished,  and  the 
grand  comprehensive  plan  ctf  which  they  (onn  a 
part.  By  knowing  the  general  tendencies  of  ana- 
logous formations,  we  can  sometimes  recogaiae 
designs  that  are  but  faintly  indicated,  and  trace 
the  links  which  connect  them  with  more  general 
laws.  By  roidering  ounelves  familiar  with  tlie 
hand-writing  where  the  charaoten  are  clearly 
l^ble,  we  gradufdly  learn  to  decypher  the  more 
obscure  passages,  and  are  enal^d  to  SaUow  the 
ccHitinuity  of  the  narrative  through  chapters  that 
would  otherwise  appear  mutilated  and  defaced. 
Hence  the  utility  of  comprehending  in  our  studies 
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the  whole  range  of  the  organized  creation,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  oS  final  causes,  and  ob- 
taining adequate  ideas  of. the  power,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  goodness  of  God. 


Tkf.  Functions  of  Life. 

The  intentions  of  the  Deity  in  the  creation  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  far  as  we  are  competent 
to  discern  or  comprdiead  them,  are  referable  to 
the  following  classes  of  objects.  The  first  relates 
to  the  individual  welfare  of  the  animal,  em- 
bracing the  whole  sphere  of  its  sensitive  exis- 
tence, and  the  means  of  maintaining  the  vitality 
upon  which  that  existence  is  dependent.  The 
second  comprises  the  provisions  that  have  been 
made  for  repairing  the  chasms  resulting,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  globe,  from  the 
continual  destruction  of  life,  by  ensuring  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  race  to  which  each  animal  belongs.  The 
third  includes  all  those  arrangements  which 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  system  to  the  consequences  that  follow  from 
an  indefinite  increase  in  the  numbers  of  each 
species.    The  fourth  class  relates  to  tiiat  syste- 
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matic  ecMiomy  in  the  plans  of  organization  by 
which  all  the  former  objects  are  most  effectually 
secured.  I  shall  offer  some  obserrations  on 
each  of  these  general  heads  of  enquiry. 

With  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
animal,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  brute  creation, 
the  great  end  to  be  answered  is  the  attainment 
oi  sensitive  enjoyment.  To  this  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  system,  and  all  the  enei^ies  of  its 
vital  powers  must  ultimately  tend.  Of  what 
value  would  be  mere  vegetative  life  to  the  being 
in  whmn  it  resides,  unless  it  were  accompanied 
by  the  faculty  of  sensation,  and  unless  the  sen- 
sations tbenee  wning  were  attended  with  plea- 
sere?  It  is  only  by  reasoning  aaal(^cally  from 
the  feelings  we  have  ourselves  experienced  that 
we  ascribe  similar  feelings  to  other  sentient 
beings,  and  that  we  infer  Uieir  existence  from 
the  i^nomena  which  they  present.  Wherever 
these  ittdicatitms  of  feeling  are  most  distinct,  we 
find  that  they  result  from  a  particular  oiganiza- 
tion,  and  from  the  affections  of  a  peculiar  part 
oi  that  o^;anization  denominated  the  nervous 
Mbstance.  The  name  of  brctin  is  given  to  a  par- 
ticular mass  of  this  substance  placed  in  the 
interim  of  the  body,  where  it  is  carefully  pn>- 
tectsA  from  injury. 

The  sensations,  lor  exciting  which  the  brain  is 
the  material  iiHtrument,  or  immediate  organ,  are 
the  result  of  certain  impressions  made  on  par- 
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ticular  parts  of  the  body,  and  conveyed  to  that 
organ  by  the  medium  of  filaments,  composed  of 
a  similar  substance,  and  termed  nerves.  In  this 
way,  then,  it  has  been  provided  that  a  communi- 
cation shall  be  establish^  between  the  sentient 
principle  and  the  external  objects,  by  which  its 
activity  is  to  be  excited,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be 
dependent  for  the  elements  of  all  its  affections, 
both  of  sensation  and  of  intellect.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  treatise  will  be  occupied 
with  the  developement  of  the  series  of  means 
by  which  impressions  from  external  objects  are 
made  on  the  appropriate  or^ns  that  are  pro- 
vided to  receive  and  collect  them,  so  as  not  only 
to  give  rise  to  varied  sensations,  but  also  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  objects  that  produce  them. 
This  latter  faculty  is  termed  Perceptimi. 

But  in  the  formation  of  animals  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Providence  to  endow  them  witli 
the  mere  capacity  of  being  affected  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  of  deriving  from  them 
various  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
without  granting  them  the  power  of  controlling 
th^se  effects,  and  of  acting  on  those  objects  in 
return.  The  feculties  of  sensation  and  percep- 
tion, in  beings  destined  to  be  merely  passive, 
and  the  sport  of  every  contingent  agency,  would 
have  been  not  merely  useless,  but  even  baneful 
endowmentB.    The  same  beneficent  power  which 
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has  conferred  these  gif^s  has  conjoined  that  of 
voluntary  motion,  by  which  the  animal  may 
not  only  obtain  possession  of  such  objects  as 
minister  to  its  gratification,  and  reject  those 
which  are  useless  or  hurtful,  but  may  also  more 
from  place  to  place,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  ot 
its  perceptions  and  of  its  power.  The  same 
mass  of  nervous  substance  which,  under  the 
name  of  brain,  we  have  rect^nised  as  the  organ 
of  sensation,  is  also,  as  wilt  afterwards  be  shown, 
the  organ  of  volition ;  and  the  medium,  by 
which  the  commands  of  the  will  are  transmitted 
&om  the  brain  to  the  mechanical  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  motion,  is  again  certain  filaments  of 
nerves ;  but  these  nervous  filaments  are  distinct 
from  those  which  are  subservi^it  to  sensation. 

Next  in  importance,  then,  to  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  perception,  are  those  of  Voluntary 
Motion.  They  comprise  two  kinds  of  objects ; 
first,  the  establishment  of  a  certain  mechanism, 
having  the  cohesion,  the  strength,  and  the  mo- 
bility requisite  for  the  different  actions  which  the 
animal  is  to  perform ;  and,  secondly,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  power,  or  agent,  which  shall  be  capable 
of  supplying  the  mechanical  force  Cor  setting  this 
machinery  in  motion.  With  these  objects  must 
be  combined  various  subsidiary  arrangements 
'  relating  to  the  connexions,  the  support,  the  pro- 
tection, and  other  mechanical  conditions  of  the 
organs  of  the  body.     It  will  be  convenient  to 
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comprehend  these  under  one  general  head,  c<m- 
sld^Dg  them  aa  composing  the  Mechanical 
Functions  of  the  animal  economy.  They  will 
engage  a  considerable  share  of  our  attention  in 
this  work,  as  affording  the  clearest  and  most 
palpable  proofs  of  contrivance  and  design. 

From  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  living 
body,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  powers 
by  which  their  movements  are  affected,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  chemical  laws  which  r^ulate 
the  combinations  of  elements  composing  the 
substance  of  the  body,  there  is  required,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  in  the  sequel,  a  con- 
tinual renovation  of  that  substance.  For  this 
purpose  new  materials  are  perpetually  wanted, 
and  must  be  as  regularly  supplied.  Hence 
arises  a  new  class  of  functions,  comprising  a 
great  extent  of  operations,  opening  a  wide  field 
of  curious  and  interesting  enquiry,  and  fur- 
nishing abundant  evidence  of  the  wise  and  bene- 
ficent operations  of  nature.  These  may  be  com- 
prehended under  a  separate  class  bearing  the 
general  title  of  Nutritive  Functions.  They  are 
often,  also,  spoken  of  under  the  designation  of 
the  Vital  Functions,  from  their  more  immediate 
relation  to  the  continuance  of  vitality,  that  is,  of 
mere  vegetative  life,  as  distinguished  from  the 
exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  sensation,  per- 
ception, and  voluntary  motion,  which  are  the 
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ultimate  ends  of  animal  existenoe,  and  which 
aie  emphatically  termed  the  Anitmal  Fumctions. 

The  vital  as  well  as  the  animal  functions 
require  for  the  executitm  of  their  various  objects 
certain  instaimients  of  an  appropriate  mecha- 
nical construction,  adapted  to  those  objects.  To 
the  contrivances  of  the  mechanist  must  be  added 
a  refined  hydraulic  apparatus  for  the  conveyance 
of  fluids,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  move- 
ments; and  with  these  must  be  conjoined  the 
skilful  comlmiatioas  of  the  laboratory,  by  which 
the  powers  of  the  most  subtle  chemistry  are 
exercised  in  effecting  all  the  transmutations  re- 
quired by  this  elaborate  system  of  operations. 
Ab  far  as  they  inv<dve  mechanical  principles, 
these  objects  again  arrange  thems^ves  under 
the  mechanical  fimctions :  and  I  shall  accwdingly 
include  them  under  that  head,  when  giving  an 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

There  is  another,  and  a  most  important  conse- 
quence that  flows  from  the  peculiar  chemical 
conditions  of  the  materials  of  which  animal 
structures  are  composed.  The  mode  in  which 
their  elements  are  combined  is  so  complex  as 
to  require  a  long  and  elaborate  process  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose;  and  neither  the  oi^ans 
with  which  animals  are  famished,  nor  the  powers 
with  which  those  organs  are  endowed,  are  ade- 
qu^e  to  the  conversion  of  the  materials  liirnished 
by  the  inorganic  world  into  the  substances  re- 
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quired  for  the  c(»Mtructioa  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  powers.  These  inor- 
ganic elements  must  hare  passed  through  inter- 
mediate stages  of  combination,  and  must  have 
been  previously  elaborated  by  other  organized 
beings.  This  important  office  is  conugned  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Receiving  the  simple  food 
furnished  by  nature,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  water,  air,  and  carbonic  acid,  together  with  a 
small  proportion  of  other  substances,  plants  con- 
vert these  aliments  into  products,  which  not  only 
maintain  their  own  vitality,  but  serve  the  further 
purpose  of  supporting  the  life  of  animals.  Thus 
was  the  creation  and  continuance  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
existence  of  Uie  aninul  woiid ;  as  well  as  a  link 
in  Uie  great  chain  of  being,  formed  and  sustained 
by  Almighty  power.  The  Physiology  of  Vege- 
tables presents  many  topics  of  great  interest  with 
relation  to  final  causes,  and  will  in  this  Treatise 
be  reviewed  with  special  reference  to  this  im- 
portant  object. 

Nutrition,  both  in  the  veg^able  and  animal 
systems,  comprises  a  very  extended  series  of 
operations.  In  the  former  it  includes  Uie  ab^- 
sorption  of  the  crude  materials  from  the  sur- 
rounding elements, — their  transmisuon  to  organs 
where  they  are  aerated,  that  is,  subjected  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  air; — their  circulation  in 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  plant, — their  furthor 
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dabfuration  in  particular  vessels  and  recep- 
tacles—their deposition  of  solid  materials— and 
th^  ccmversion  into  peculiar  products,  as  well 
as  into  the  substances  which  compose  the  several 
(ugans ; — and,  finally,  the  growth  and  develope- 
m«At  of  the  whole  jAant.  Still  more  various 
and  complicated  are  the  corresponding  functions 
in  animals.  Their  objects  may  be  arranged 
under  the  f<dlowing  general  heads ;  each,  again, 
admitting  of  further  subdivisicai.  The  first  end 
to  be  accomplished  is  to  animalize  the  food ;  that 
is,  to  convert  it  into  a  matter  having  the  chemical 
properties  of  Uie  animal  substances  with  which 
it  is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated.  The  entire 
change  thus  efiiected  is  termed  Astimilation,  of 
whidi  DigeatUm  forms  a  principal  part.  The 
second  object  is  to  collect  and  distribute  this 
prepared  nutriment,  which  is  \b»  blood,  to  the 
fUfierent  oi^ns,  or  wherever  it  may  be  wanted. 
The  necessary  motions  ion  these  purposes  are 
given  to  the  blood  by  the  organs  of  Circuiation, 
cfmsisdng  of  the  Hearty  which  impels  it  through 
a  system  of  pipes  called  Arteries,  and  receives  it 
back  again  by  means  of  another  set  of  tubes 
called  Veins.  In  the  third  place  it  is  necessary 
that  the  circulating  blood  should  continually 
undergo  purification  by  the  chemical  action  of 
o^gen :  a  purpose  which  is  answered  by  the 
function  of  Respiration.  The  fourth  stage  of 
nutrition  rdates  to  the  more  immediate  appli- 
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catioQ  of  this  purified  material  to  the  wants  of 
the  system,  to  the  extension  of  the  organs,  to  the 
reparation  of  their  losses,  and  to  the  restoration 
of  their  exhausted  powers. 

Life,  Uien,  consists  of  a  continued  series  of 
actions  and  reactions,  erer  vaT3ring,  yet  con- 
stantly tending  to  definite  ends.  Most  of  the 
parts  of  which  the  body  consists  undei^  con- 
tinual and  progressive  changes  in  their  dimen- 
sions, figure,  arrangement,  and  composition. 
The  materials  which  have  been  united  together 
and  fashioned  into  the  several  organs,  are  th^n- 
selves  successively  removed  and  re{riaced  by 
others,  which  again  are,  in  their  turn,  discarded, 
and  new  materials  substituted,  though  without  any 
perceptible  change  of  external  form.  Perpetual 
mutation  appears  to  constitute  the  fiindamMital 
law  of  living  nature ;  and  it  has  been  further 
decreed  by  the  power  which  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse of  animation  to  this  oi^^ized  fabric,  that 
its  movements  and  its  powers  ^all  be  limited  in 
their  duration,  and  that,  even  when  they  are  not 
destroyed  by  extraneous  causes,  after  continuing 
for  a  certain  period,  they  shall  come  to  a  close. 
The  law  of  MortaUty,  to  which  all  the  b^ngs 
that  have  received  the  gift  of  life  are  subjected, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  muta- 
tion; and  the  same  causes  that  originally  effected 
the  developement  and  growth  of  the  syst^n,  and 
maintained  it  in  the  vigour  of  its  maturity,  by 
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ccmtinuiDg  to  operate,  are  certain  to  lead  to  the 
demolition  of  the  fabric  they  had  raised,  and  to 
the  exhaustioa  and  final  extincticm  of  its  powers. 
The  individual  dies ;  bat  it  is  only  to  give  place 
to  other  beings,  alike  in  nature  and  in  form, 
equally  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  existence, 
and  destined,  after  having,  in  their  turn,  given 
rise  to  a  new  race  of  successors,  to  run  throt^h 
the  same  perpetual  cycle  of  changes  and  reno- 
vations. 

Thus  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of 
each  species  may  be  assigned  as  the  second  of 
the  great  ends  which  are  to  be  acctHuplished  in 
the  system  of  living  nature.  A  portion  of  the 
vital  power  of  the  parent  is  for  this  purpose  em- 
ployed to^  give  (MT^n  and  birth  to  the  offspring. 
The  process  itself,  by  which  the  germs  of  living 
beings  originate,  is  Veiled  in  the  most  impene- 
trable mystery.  But  we  are  permitted  to  trace 
many  of  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  gradual 
developement  both  of  vegetable  and  animal 
organizations ;  and  certainly  no  part  o£  the  eco- 
nomy of  animated  nature  is  more  calculated  to 
impress  us  with  exalted  ideas  of  the  immensity  of 
the  scheme  of  Providence,  and  the  vigilant  care 
with  which  the  most  distant  consequences  have 
been  anticipated,  than  the  history  of  the  early 
periods  of  their  existence.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  progressive  architecture  (tf 
the   frame;   nothing    more  beautifid    than  the 
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setting  up  of  temporary  structures,  Trhich  are 
required  only  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and 
which  are  afterwards  remored  to  give  place  to 
more  permanent  and  finished  oi^ans. 

The  utmost  solicitude  has  been  shown  in  every 
part  of  living  nature  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  race,  by  the  establishment  of  laws,  of  which 
the  operation  is  certain  in  all  contingent  circum- 
stances. It  has  also  been  manifestly  the  object 
of  various  provisions  to  diffuse  the  races  as 
widely  as  possible  over  a  great  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

We  are  next  to  advert  to  the  important  conse- 
quences which,  in  the  animal  kingdom  more 
especially,  flow  from  this  law  of  indefinite  pro- 
duction. As  animals  are  ultimately  dependent 
on  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  the  materials  of 
their  subsidence,  and  as  the  quantity  of  these 
materials  is,  la  a  state  of  nature,  necessarily 
limited  by  the  extent  of  surfece  over  which  vege- 
tation is  spread,  a  time  must  arrive  when  the 
number  of  animals  thus  continually  increasing 
is  exactly  such  as  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
duced by  the  earth  will  maintain.  When  this 
limit  has  been  attained,  no  farther  increase 
can  take  place  in  their  number,  except  by  re- 
sorting to  the  expedient  which  we  find  actually 
adopted,  namely,  that  of  onploying  the  sub- 
stance of  one  animal  fm  the  nouririunent  of 
others.    Thus  the  identical  combinations  of  ele- 
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meats,  effected  by  the  powero  of  Tegetadon,  are 
tiansformed  in  succesMon  from  one  living  being 
into  another,  and  become  subserrient  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  number  of  different  ani- 
mals before  they  finally,  by  the  process  of  decom- 
position, revert  to  their  original  inoi^anic  state. 


"  See  dyin^  vegetables  life  sustain. 
See  life  disioWtng  vegetate  again ; 
All  fonns  that  perish  other  forms  supply. 
By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die." — Pope. 


Hence  has  the  ordinance  been  issued  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  animal  world  that  they  are  to  main- 
tain tiiemselves  by  preying  upon  other  animals, 
either  consuming  their  substance  when  already 
dead,  or  deriving  them  of  life  in  order  to  prolong 
their  own.  Such  is  the  command  given  to  the 
countless  hosts  of  living  beings  which  people  the 
vast  expanse  of  ocean ;  to  the  unnumbered  tribes 
of  insects  which  every  spot  of  earth  discloses ;  to 
the  gieatcr  number  of  the  feathered  race ;  and 
also  to  a  more  restricted  ord^  of  terrestrial 
animals.  To  many  has  the  commission  been 
given  to  ravage  and  to  slaughter  by  open  vi<^ence ; 
others  are  taught  more  insidious,  though  no  less 
certain  arts  of  destruction ;  and  some  appear 
to  be  created  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  quickly 
clearing  the  earth  of  all  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  materials,  which  might  otherwise  have 
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filled  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations  and  con- 
taminated the  sources  of  rit^ity.* 

This  new  law  of  animal  existence  must  neces- 
sarily introduce  new  conditions  of  organization 
and  of  functions.  Structures  adapted  to  rapid 
locomotion  must  be  supplied  for  the  pursuit  of 
prey,  and  powerful  weapons  for  attack  and  des- 
truction. But  nature  has  not  left  the  weaker 
animals  unprovided  with  the  means  of  repulse, 
of  defence,  or  of  escape.  For  these  pnrposes 
various  expedients,  either  of  force,  of  swiftness, 
or  of  stratagem,  have  been  resorted  to  in  different 
cases. 

That  a  lai^  portion  of  evil  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  system  of  extensive  wariare,  it  is 
in  vain  to  deny.  But  although  our  sraisibility 
may  revolt  at  the  wide  sc^te  of  carnage  which 
is  so  genearally  presented  to  our  view,  our  more 
sober  judgment  should  place  in  the  other  scale 
the  great  preponderating  amount  (^  gratification 
which  is  also  its  result.  We  must  t^e  into 
account  the  vast  accession  that  accnies  to  the 
mass  of  animal  enjoyment  from  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  and  faculties  which  are  called  forth 
by  this  state  of  constant  activity ;  and  when  this 

*  As  specially  appointed  for  the  performance  of  this  mefal 
taak  may  be  cited,  among  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  the  bifsena, 
the  jackatl,  the  crow,  and  the  vulture :  among  marine  animals, 
die  Crustacea,  and  numerous  moUusca ;  and  among  the  lover 
orders  innumerable  tribes  of  insecU,  such  as  ants,  fleah  flies,  &c. 
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coDaideratioD  is  combined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
that  of  the  immense  multiplication  of  life  which 
is  admissible  upon  this  system  alone,  we  shall 
find  am[^e  reason  for  acknowledging  the  wisdom 
and  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Creator,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  vastly  superior  good,  has  per- 
mitted the  existence  of  a  minor  evil. 

FrtHO  this  system  of  hostilities  there  must  also 
arise  new  rdaticms  among  the  different  races  of 
animals.  It  afiimls  a  ready  and  effectual  means 
of  [Mresenring  tbe  proper  balance  between  different 
races.  Each  separate  species  of  animals,  far.  from 
b^ng  isolated  and  independent,  performs  the  part 
assigned  to  it  in  the  system  of  nature,  and,  how- 
ever af^iarently  insignificant,  may  have  a  sen- 
uble  infiueoce  on  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 
Man,  above  alt  other  animaib,  hcis  effected  a 
most  important  change  in  the  condition  of  a 
multitude  of  other  races,  in  every  r^on  where 
his  numbers  have  multipUed,  where  the  arts  of 
civilization  have  enlaxged  his  dominion,  and 
where  science  has  armed  him  with  still  more 
extensive  power. 

In  every  department  of  nature  it  cannot  fail  to 
strike  us  that  boundless  variety  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  predominant  feature  of  her  produc- 
tions. It  is  only  when  the  object  to  be  attained 
is  dependent  upcm  certain  definite  conditions,  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  of  modification,  that  these 
conditions  are  uniformly  and  strictly  adhered  to. 
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But  wherever  that  ahaolute  necessity  does  not 
exist,  and  there  is  afforded  scope  for  deviation, 
there  we  are  certain  to  find  introduced  all  those 
modifications  which  the  occasion  admits  of.  Not 
only  is  this  tendency  to  variety  exemplified  in 
the  general  appearance  and  form  of  the  body, 
but  it  also  prevails  in  each  individual  organ, 
however  minute  and  insignificant  that  oi^n 
may  seem.  Even  when  the  purpose  to  be  an- 
swered is  identical,  the  means  that  are  employed 
are  infinitely  diversified  in  different  instances, 
as  if  a  design  had  existed  of  displayii^^  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  mortals  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  creative  power.  While  the  el«nents 
of  structure  are  the  same,  there  is  presented  to 
us  in  succesuon  every  possible  combination  of 
organs,  as  if  it  had  been  the  object  to  exhaust 
all  the  admissible  permutations  in  the  order  of 
their  union. 

Some  wise  purpose,  though  dimly  perceptiUe 
to  our  imperfect  imderstandings,  is  no  doubt 
answered  by  this  greM  law  of  organic  formation, 
the  law  of  variety.  That  it  is  not  blindly  or  in- 
discriminately followed,  is  apparent  from  its 
being  circumscribed  within  certain  limits,  and 
controlled  by  another  law,  which  we  have  next 
to  consider — that  of  co^omuty  to  a  definite  type. 

The  most  superficial  survey  of  nature  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  prevail  certain  general 
resemblances  among  great  multitudes  of  species, 
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Tbich  lead  us  to  class  them  into  more  or  less 
comprehensive  groups.  Thus  in  the  animal 
kii^dom,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
abell-fish,  and  insects,  compose  natural  assem- 
blages or  classes,  and  each  of  these  is  readily 
divisible  into  subordinate  groups  or  families. 
Now  it  results  from  a  closer  examination  of  the 
structure  and  economy  of  plants  and  animals, 
that  the  formation  of  all  the  individual  species 
coo^re^ended  in  the  same  class,  has  been  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  a  certain  ideal  model, 
or  type,  as  it  is  called.  Of  this  genial  type  all  the 
existing  f<Mrms  appear  as  so  many  separate  copies, 
difiiuiog,  indeed,  as  to  particular^  but  agreeing 
as  to  genesal  characters.  The  same  observation 
^^lies  to  the  families,  the  genera,  and  other 
subordinate  groups  of  living  beings. 

The  more  exteounve  our  acquaintance  ia  with 
tbe  anatomy  and  physitrfogy  of  both  plants  and 
animals,  the  more  striking  do  these  analogies 
^ipear ;  so  that  amidst  endless  diversity  in  the 
detaSs  of  structures  and  of  processes,  the  same 
general  purpose  is  usually  accompUabed  by  simi- 
lar organs  and  in  similar  modes.  So  firmly  is 
this  principle  established,  that  we  may  venture 
with  confidence  to  predict  many  circumstances 
relating  to  an  unknown  aaimal,  of  which  only 
a  few  firagments  are  presented  to  us,  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  economy 
of  the  tribe  or  family,  on  the  type  of  which  it  has 
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been  modelled.  Thus  the  discovery  of  a  muti- 
lated portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  fossil  animal, 
-gires  to  Uie  physiol(^ist,  who  is  ccmTereant  wiUi 
the  details  of  comperatiTe  anatomy,  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  structure  and  habits  of  that  animal, 
tiiough  all  other  traces  of  its  exiBtence  may  have 
beea  swept  away,  amidst  the  primer^  irervtu- 
ticns  of  the  globe.* 

Not  only  does  this  tendency  to  conform  to 
particular  types  obtain  in  all  organic  formationB, 
but  Airther  inquiry  teada  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  deriations  from  Uiese  standard  formst  for 
from  being  arbitrary,  are  themselTes  referable  to 
'particular  laws.  The  r^;ulE^ng  principle  of  the 
Yeuriations  is  subordinate  to  high«  views,  aui 
has  reference  to  the  respective  objects  and  defl>- 
tination  of  each  particular  species  in  the  general 
system  of  created  beings.  Katare,  as  for  as  we 
can  discern,  appears,  in  conformity  wilii  these 
intentions,  first  to  have  laid  down  certain  great 
plans  of  iiinctioiffi  to  wbich  she  has  ada{>ted  the 
'Structure  of  the  organs ;  the  minor  objects  and 
more  subordinMe  functions  being  accommo- 
dated to  this  gcaiCTal  design.  Hence  arises  the 
necessary  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  each 
otgan  and  of  each  function  on  every  other ;  and 
hence  are  deduced  what  have  been  termed  the 

'  See  Cuvier'B  "  OUcours  >ur  let  revolutions  de  la  surface 
du  globe,"  p.  47,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Osiement 
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lams  of  tie  eo-exi$teM«t  of  orgtmic  /prmt.  By 
attention  to  these  Jaws  we  may  often  explain  how 
each  variation  that  is  obaerred  in  any  one  organ, 
conunoD  to  a  naituraJl  group  of  anim^Js,  Mitails 
certain  nocessary  and  corze^M>nding  vaxiations 
in  other  parte,  &i>d  extend^  ilB  in^uence  in  modi- 
fying, in  a.graEiiber  or  lew  degree,  U)e  whole  jahric. 
It  is  in  comparative  anatomy  w  in  mechanics, 
vheve  any  aUeration  made  in  the  position  of  one 
part  of  a  system  of  bodies  ocK^acions  a  change  in 
the  oeoitres  of  gravUy,  of  gyration,  and  o(  oeciUa- 
tioa ;  and  evolves  new  mechanical  forces  and 
cimditioDS  of  equilibrium,  which  render  new 
adjustments  in  other  parts  necessary,  in  order 
to  reitore  the  equipoise,  and  preserve  the  har- 
moay  of  their  movements. 

We  may  conclude  &oia  these  inquiries  that 
the  OMUoaooB  classes  or  assemblages  of  hcangs, 
which  saience.  has  ibnaed«  are  by  ,p«  means 
idiitvary  creations  of  the  faumaA  mind,  inTenbsd 
■aereiy  with  a  w'tsw  to  lacilitnte  the  study  and 
to  Moognise  the  identity  of  species,  or  fialculated 
iHily  taeupfiy  the  imperfections  of  our  memory  t 
but  that  thfiiy  have  a  real  foundation  in  n/Uxae. 
To  regard  any  of  the  beiogs  in  the  cr^tipn  as 
iscdated  from  the  rest,  would  be  to  take  n  v^ery 
aaoDW  aad  a&lse  view  of  their  conditio^;  foif 
all  are. connected  by  mutual  re^t|ions.  ^yen 
aaong  the  Leading  types  which  rc^esent  th^ 
great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  msy 
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trace  sereral  points  of  resemblance,  which  show 
them  to  be  parts  of  one  g^ieral  plan,  and  to 
have  emanated  from  the  same  Creator.  In  the 
prt^^ress  d*  discovoy  we  are  continually  meting 
with  species  which  occupy  intermediate  places 
between  adjacent  types,  and  appear  as  links 
of  connexion  in  the  chain  of  being.  It  often 
happens,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
point  out,  that  throughout  an  extensire  series  of 
oiganic  forms,  the  steps  of  gradation  by  which 
one  type  passes  into  another,  are  so  numerous 
and  so  regular,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
drawing  a  decided  line  of  demarcation  between 
th(»e  that  properly  appertain  to  each. 

All  these  apparent  anomalies  and  gradations 
of  structure  tend  still  farther  to  demonstrate  the 
generality  of  the  plans  of  natui;e,  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  her  deugn,  which  embraces  ihe 
whole  series  of  animated  beings.  These  views 
are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  discoveries 
that  are  continually  being  made  of  species  now 
no  longer  in  existence,  but  which,  in  former 
(^es  of  the  world,  helped  to  fill  up  many  of  the 
chasms  which  now  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
that  series.  This  knowledge  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  examination  of  their  fossil  remains, 
those  monuments  of  former  epochs,  which  have 
thrown  such  important  light  on  the  most  inte- 
resting questions  in  Geology  as  well  as  in  Phy- 
siology. 
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The  notion  has  Itnig  preTailed  that  the  beings 
composing  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdcnns^ 
might,  if  we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  structure  and  ec(Hiomy,  be  arranged  in  a 
hnear  series,  commencing  with  the  simplest  and 
regularly  ascending  to  the  most  refined  and  com- 
I^cated  oif^anizations,  till  it  reached  its  highest 
point  in  man,  who  is  unqnestitmably  placed  at 
the  summit  <^  the  scale.  Bonnet,  in  particular, 
cherished  with  enthusiastic  ardour  the  hypo- 
thesis that  all  organic  beings  formed  a  con-< 
tinuous  gradation,  each  member  of  which,  like 
the  successive  links  of  a  chain,  was  connected 
with  that  which  preceded,  and  with  that  which 
If^Iowed  it;  and  he  pursued  this  idea  by  ap- 
plying it  even  to  the  productions  of  the  mineral 
world.  But,  divesting  ourselves  of  these  hypo- 
thetical views  and  figurative  imt^es,  we  find,  on 
sober  observation,  that  instead  of  one  continuous 
series,  we  are  presented  with  only  detached  frag- 
ments and  interrupted  portions  of  this  imaginary 
system :  so  that,  if,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
must  employ  a  metaphor,  the  natural  distribution 
of  animals  would  appear  to  be  represented,  not 
by  a  chain,  but  by  complicated  net-work,  where 
several  parallel  series  are  joined  by  transverse 
and  oblique  lines  of  connexion.  A  multitude  of 
focts,  however,  tend  to  show  that  the  real  types 
or  models  of  structure,  are  more  correctly  re- 
presented   by    circular    or   reourring    arrange- 
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ments.*  But  as  the  discussion  of  these  and 
other  topics  relating  to  the  plans  and  designs  of 
natnre  in  the  fbrmttUon  of  organic  beings  re- 
quires a  preriotis  acquaintance  with  Uie  details 
of  comparatiTfl  anatomy  and  physiology ,  I  shall 
defer  all  further  obserrations  respecting  them 
till  I  have  finished  the  review  I  propose  to  take 
df  the  several  structures  and  functions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy.  There  are, 
hoverer,  some  vievs  that  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  difi'erent  races  of  animals,  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  as  they  will 
occasionally  be  referred  to  when  the  facts  that 
more  particularly  illustrate  and  support  them 
come  to  be  noticed. 

An  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that  the 
ordinal  creation  of  species  has  been  successive, 
and  took  place  in  the  order  of  their  relative  com- 
plexity of  structure ;  that  the  standard  types 
have  arisen  the  one  from  the  other ;  that  each 
succeeding  form  was  an  improvement  uptm  the 
preceding,  and  followed  in  a  certain  order  of 
developement,  according  to  a  regular  plan 
traced  by  the  great  Author  of  the  universe  for 
bestowing  perfection  on  his  works.    This  grada- 

•  Mr.  M'Lea;  is  the  author  of  this  iageniouB  theory,  which 
he  has  developed  in  hU  "  Hot<b  Entoautlogicx,"  and  which 
appears  to  be  verified  to  a  great  extent  by  the  modern  disco- 
verieB  ia  comparative  nnalomy. 
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tim  of  etmctore  wm  ne^eqgarily  ficcompaiued 
by  a  gmdatioD  of  foculticK ;  the  olyect  of  each 
change  of  type  being  to  attqin  higher  objects, 
tad  to  advance  a  fUrther  step  towards  the  ^Ui- 
aiate  ends  of  the  anival  oreatitqi^  Maay  a|^a- 
reot  anomalies  which  are  inexplicable  ypon  any 
flther  snppoeition,  are  ea«ily  reouicilable  to  this 
theory.  The  derel<^>eniirat9  of  structure  be- 
hmging  to  a  pwticiilar  type  being  always  p^ 
spective.  are  not  completed  in  the  inferior  orders 
(tf  the  groupe  formed  upon  that  model,  but 
imain  mors  or  less  jmp«fect>  although  each 
organ  always  fuUy  answe^rs  the  particular  pur- 
pose <^  the  indxTidual  animal.  ]3ut  jt  sometipjes 
huppeow  that  the  iinp^jtectl<^  of  an  organ  i^  so 
great,  in  coosequepce  of  its  developement  having 
Koceedod  to  a  Teiy  small  extant,  as  to  render 
it  wht^y  useless  In  that  particular  species,  al- 
UuHigh  in  a  higher  xaee  of  animals  it  fully  per- 
fbnns  itfi  prop^  function.  Thus  we  shall  find 
that  rudiments  of  feet  are  contained  within  the 
bodies  of  various  kinds  of  serpents,  which  can  ob- 
notudy  not  be  serriqeable  as  organs  of  progres- 
sion. In  the  young  of  the  whale,  before  its  birth, 
there  is  found  in  the  lower  jaw,  a  row  of  small 
teeth,  which  do  not  rise  above  the  gums,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  of  no  use  as  instruments  of  mas- 
tication. Their  farther  growth  is  arrested  and 
they  are  afterwards  obliterated.  This  imperfect 
or  rudimentary  condition  of  an  organ  indicates 
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its  relation  to  other  epeciee  b^onging  to  thi« 
same  type,  and  denumstrates  the  existence  of  a 
general  plan  in  their  formation.  I  shall  have 
Occasion  to  mention  several  striking  iostancee 
of  this  kind,  both  in  the  animal  and  v^;etable 
kingdom. 

In  following  the  transitions  from  one  model  of 
Structure  to  another,  we  often  observe  that  a  par- 
ticular oi^n  has  been  very  greatly  enlai^ed,  o9 
otherwise  modified  to  suit  swne  particular  pur- 
pose, foreign  to  its  usual  destination,  or  to  qua- 
lify it  for  performing  some  new  office,  rendesed 
necessary  by  the  particular  circumstances  in 
which  the  animal  is  placed.  Thus  the  ril»« 
which  in  quadrupeds  are  usually  employed  for 
respiration,  are  in  serpents  converted  into  auxi- 
liary organs  of  pn^essive  motion :  and  in  the 
Draco  volans,  or  flying  lizard,  they  are  extended 
outwards  from  the  sides  to  serve  as  wings.  'Hie 
teeth,  usually  intraided  for  mastication,  are  in 
many  animals  enlai^d  in  order  to  serve  as  wea- 
pons of  offence,  as  in  the  Elephant,  the  Soar, 
the  Nanval,  and  the  Pristis.  In  like  manner  in 
the  Crustacea,  OTgans  of  the  same  general  struc- 
ture are  converted  sometimes  into  jaws,  some- 
times into  feelers,  (or  palpi)  and  sometimes  into 
feet;  and  the  transition  frun  the  one  to  the 
other  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
proper  distinction  between  them. 

In  pursuing  the  ascending  series  of  animal 
structures  we  meet  also  with  instances  of  a  con- 
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tnury  change,  yet  still  resulting  irtMn  the  conti- 
nued application  of  tfa6  same  principle.  An 
organ  which  has  served  an  important  purpose 
in  one  animal,  may  be  of  less  use  in  another, 
occupying  a  higher  station  in  the  scale,  and  the 
change  of  circumstances  may  even  render  it 
wholly  useless.  In  such  cases  we  find  that  it  is 
gradually  discarded  frwn  the  system,  becoming 
Gtmtiniially  smaller,  till  it  disappears  altogether. 
We  may  often,  however,  perceive  some  traces 
of  its  existence,  but  only  in  a  mdimental  state, 
and  as  if  ready  to  be  developed,  when  the 
occasion  may  demand  it. 

In  the  greater  number  of  organic  structures  ' 
we  may  trace  a  t^id^icy  to  the  repetition  of 
certain  oigans,  or  parts,  and  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  these  similar  portions  either  round  a 
central  axis,  or  in  a  longitudinal  series.  The 
former  is  ^parent  in  the  verticillated  organs  of 
plants,  and  in  the  radiated  fwms  of  zoophytes. 
The  linear  arrangement  is  exhibited  in  the  si- 
milar 8^;ment8  of  annulose  and  other  articulated 
animals,  and  also  in  the  pieces  which  compose 
the  spinal  c(Jumn  of  vertebrated  animals.  In 
these  two  latter  classes,  also,  a  remarkable  law 
of  synunetry  obtains  in  the  formation  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body,  which  exhibits  the  lateral 
junction  of  similar  but  reversed  strucbires.  The 
violations  of  this  law  are  extremely  rare;  yet 
some  remarkable  instances  of  anomalous  forma- 
ticHis  in  this  respect  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
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In  treating  of  the  particular  funetiona  of  the 
animal  and  Testable  economy  I  shall  fellow  a 
different  order  from  that  in  which  I  have  pre- 
sented them  in  the  preceding  sketch-  As  the 
Mechanical  iimctions  depend  upfua  the  simpler 
properties  of  matter  and  the  well  knovn  laws  of 
mechanism,  I  think  it  best  to  commence  with  the 
examination  of  theee.  Our  attention  will  next 
be  directed  to  the  highly  interesting  sut^ects 
which  relate  to  the  NutntiTe  or  Vital  functions 
both  of  Tc^etable  and  animal  structures :  for  as 
Uiey  inT(dve  the  cb^nical  properties  of  organized 
substances,  and  are,  therefore,  of  a  more  refined 
wid  intricate  nature  than  the  [receding,  I 
conceive  they  will  be  beet  understood  after  the 
general  mectmiusm  of  the  fraxoe  has  been  ex- 
plained. These  studies  will  prepare  us  for  the 
OMiBideratioB  of  liring  animals  as  sentient  aod 
actire  beings,  endowed  by  their  bounteous  Crea- 
tor with  tiie  exalted  Acuities  of  pevceptioa  and 
of  volition,  which  alone  g^ve  value  to  existence, 
and  which  raise  them  so  &s  above  the  levd  of 
the  vegetable  wodd.  I  shall  lastly  give  a  very 
brief  account  of  the  reproductive  functions,  and 
of  the  phenomeoa  <tf  animal  developemeot,  in 
which  the  discoveries  of  modem  times  have  re- 
vealed to  us  BO  ctmsiderable  a  portion  of  dtose 
extensive  plans  which  an  all-wise  provideoce 
has  beneficently  devised  for  the  general  wel&re 
of  animated  beings. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  FUNCTIONS. 


Chapter  I. — Organic  Mechanism. 

§  I .  Organization  in  QeneraX. 

Life,  vhich  consists  of  a  coatmaed  series  of 
actions- directed  to  particnlar  purposes,  cannot 
be  carried  oa.  but  by  the  instniinentality  of  tbose 
pecnliar  and  elaborate  stmctures  and  combina- 
tions of  material  particles  which  constitute  or- 
gmdzation.  All  these  arrangements,  both  as 
respects  the  mechanical  configuration  and  the 
chenucal  coostitutiMi  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  organized  body  is  composed,  even  when 
apparently  most  simple,  are,  in  reality,  cranplex 
aad  artificial  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Let  OS  take  as  a  specimai  the  orystallizke  lens, 
or  hard  central  part,  of  the  eye  of  a  cod  fidi, 
Y^iich  is  a  perfectly  tran^mr^it,  and  to  all 
ai^arance  homogeneous,  spherule.  No  one, 
tmaccustomed  to  explore  the  wonden  of  nature, 
would  suspect  that  so  simple  a  body,  which  he 
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mi^t  suppose  to  be  formed  of  a  unifoim  mate- 
rial cast  in  a  mould,  would  disclose,  when  exa- 
mined under  a  powerful  microscope,  and  wiUi  the 
skill  of  a  Brewster,  the  most  refined  and  exqui- 
site conformation.  Yet,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  specify  more  in  detail  in  its  proper  place,  this 
little  spherical  body,  scarcely  lai^er  than  a  pea, 
is  composed  of  upwards  of  five  millions  of  fibres, 
which  lock  into  one  another  by  means  of  more 
than  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of 
teeth.  If  such  be  the  complication  of  a  portion 
only  of  the  eye  of  that  animal,  how  intricate 
must  be  the  structure  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  organ,  having  equally  important  offices! 
What  exquisite  elaboration  must  those  textures 
have  received  whose  functions  are  still  more 
refined  I  What  marvellous  workmanship  must 
have  been  exercised  in  the  organization  of  the 
nerves  and  of  the  brain,  those  subtle  instruments 
of  the  higher  animal  faculties,  and  of  which 
even  the  modes  of  action  are  to  us  not  merely 
inscrutable,  but  surpassing  all  our  powers  of 
conception ! 

It  is  from  the  enei^es  of  life  alone  that  ot- 
ganic  forms  are  produced.  No  fabric  achieved 
by  human  power  ever  approached  in  refinement 
the  simplest  of  nature's  works.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  the  ingenuity  or  skill  of  man  in  the 
construction  of  the  most  delicate  machinery  is 
infinitely  surpassed  by  the  most  ordinary  of  the 
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mechanisms  which  are  presented  to  our  view 
in  liTtng  bodies.  However  successful  may  be 
human  artists  in  their  attempts  to  contrire  au- 
tomata, which  shall  exactly  imitate  different 
animal  movements,  there  will  always  be  wanting 
that  internal  principle  of  action,  derived  from  a 
higher  source  than  mechanism  can  supply,  and 
without  which  these  highly  wrought  works  of 
man,  like  the  unvivified 'statues  of  Prometheus, 
must  remain  for  ever  mere  masses  of  insentient 
and  inert  materals. 

As  the  living  functions  imply  the  mechanical 
acti(m  and  re-action  of  parts  which  cohere  in 
some  definite  order  of  arrangement,  so  as  ttf 
preserve  that  determinate  form  to  which  they 
constantly  tend  to  return  on  being  displaced, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  mere  fluid 
can  exercise  these  functions;  because  the  par- 
ticles of  a  fluid,  being  equally  moveable  in 
every  direction,  have  no  determinate  relative 
situations,  and  possess  no  character  of  penna- 
nence.  All  organic  and  living  structures,  there- 
fore, must  be  composed  of  solid  as  well  as  fluid 
parts ;  although  the  proportion  between  these  is, 
in  different  cases,  almost  infinitely  varied.  A 
dormant  vitality  may,  indeed,  exist  in  a  system' 
of  organs  which  have  been  brought  into  a  per- 
fectly dry  state :  as  is  proved  by  the  examples 
of  vegetable  seeds,  and  also  of  many  species  of 
animalcules,  and  even  of  some  of  the  more 
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highly  devel<^>ed  Amnelida,  or  wcHins,  whk^ 
may  be  kept  ia  a  dry  state  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  and,  when  moistened  with  water, 
resume  their  activity,  as  if  restored  to  life.  Th» 
germination  of  seeds  under  these  circumstances 
is  matter  of  common  obserration  ;  but  the  revi- 
vification of  animalcules  is  a  more  curious  phe- 
nomm,  for  ft  takes  place  more  rapidly,  uid  is 
vaate  striking  in  its  results.  The  Rotifer  redi- 
vkm$,  or  whed  aninalcule,*  (Fig.  1.)  which  was 
first  observed  by  Lewenhoeck,  cuid  was  after- 
wards rendered  cdebrated  by  the  experiments 
made  upon  it  by  ^nllaazani,  can  live  only  in 
water,  and  is  comm<«kly  found  in  that  which  has 
remained  stagnant  for  some  time  in  the  gutters 
pf  houses.    But  it  may  be  deprived  of  this  fluid. 


and  reduced  to  perfect  dryness,  so  that  all  the 
functioas  of  life  riiall  be  completely  eu^endedt 
yet  without  the  destruction  of  th^  vital  principle ; 

*  VmiietOu  ralataria  of  Gaelin,  «md  Purcmlariacf  IjUttrk. 
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for  this  atom  itf  dust,  ahet  remaining  for  years  in 
a  diy  state,  may  be  Tevived  in  a  few  minutes  by 
being  ngJEun  supplied  with  water.  This  alternate 
suspension  and  restoration  of  life  may  be  re- 
psatad,  without  apparent  injury  to  the  animal- 
«iile»  for  a  great  number  of  times.  Similar 
phenonena  are  presented  by. the  Vibrio  ti-itici, 
(Fig.  2v)  or  the  animalcule,  resembling  an  eel  in 
its  sha^,  which  infests  diseased  wheat,  and 
which,  wh^t  dried,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder :  on  being  motsteoed,  it  soon  resumes  its 
liraig  taid  acdre  state.*  The  Gordiita  aquatietu, 
or  hak  worm,  which  inhabita  stagnant  pools, 
and  which  remains  in  a  dry,  and  i^par^tly 
lifeless  state  when  the  pond  h  evaporated,  will, 
in  like  manner,  revive,  in  a  very  ^ort  time,  on 
being  again  immersed  in  water.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon is  exhibited  by  the  Filaria,  a  thread- 
like purasitk  worm,  infesting  the  cornea  of  the 
eyeof  theborBe.t 

Both  the  composition  of  the  fluid  and  the 
texture  of  the  solid  parts  of  animal  and  v^e- 
table  bodies  are  infinitely  varied,  according  to 
the  poTpDses  they  are  designed  to  serve  in  the 
economy.  Scarcely  any  part  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous ;  that  is,  composed  throq^iout  of  a  single 
aniform  material.   Few  of  Uie  fluids  are  entirely 

*  See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Bauer,  Pbil.  Trans,  for 
1823,  p.  1. 
t  Blainfille,  Asnalea  des  Sciences  Naturellea;  X.  104. 
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limpid,  and  none  are  perfectly  simple  in  their 
composition ;  for  they  generally  contain  more  or 
less  of  a  gelatinous  matter,  which,  when  very 
abundant,  imparts  to  them  viscidity,  constituting 
an  approach  to  the  solid  state.  Many  fluids  t»>n- 
tain  minute  masses  of  matter,  generally  having 
a  globular  shape,  which  can  be  seen  only  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  and  which  float  in 
the  surrounding  liquid,  and  often  thicken  it  in 
a  very  sensible  manner.*  We  next  perceive 
that  these  globules  have,  in  many  instances, 
cohered,  so  as  to  form  solid  masses;  or  have 
united  in  lines,  so  as  to  constitute  fibres.  We 
find  these  fibres  collecting  and  adhering  to- 
gether in  bundles;  or  interwoven  and  aggluti- 
nated, composing  various  other  forms  of  texture ; 
sometimes  resembling  a  loose  net-work  of  fila- 
ments ;  sometimes  constituting  laminee  or  plates ; 
and,  at  other  times,  both  plates  and  filaments 
combining  to  form  an  irregular  spongy  fabric. 
These  various  tissues,  again,  may  themselves  be 
regarded  as  the  constituent  materials  of  which 
the  several  organs  of  the  body  are  constructed, 
with  difierent  d^rees  of  complication,  according 
to  the  respective  functions  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  perfonn. 
We  shall  now  examine  the  several  kinds  of 


*  Globules  of  this  deBcription  have  been  found  in  the  lympb, 
the  udiva,  and  even  in  die  aqneoua  humor  of  the  eje. 
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texture  in  relation  to  these  functions,  in  the 
order  of  their  increasing  complexity  ;  beginning 
with  those  of  vegetables,  which  are  apparently 
the  simplest  of  all. 


§  2.   Vegetable  Organization. 

Plants,  being  limited  in  their  economy  to  the 
functions  of  nutritioB  and  reproduction,  and 
being  fixed  to  the  same  spot,  and  therefore'  in  a 
comparatively  passive  condition,  require  for  the 
performance  of  these  functions  mechanical  con-' 
structions  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those 
which  are  necessary  td  the  sentient,  the  active, 
and  the  locomotive  animal.  The  organs  that  are 
essential  to  vegetables  are  those  which  receive 
and  elaborate  the  nutritive  fluids  they  require, 
those  which  are  subservient  to  reproduction, 
and  also  those  composing  the  general  frame? 
work,  which  must  be  superadded  to  the  whole 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  mechanical  support 
and  protection  to  these  finer  organizations.  As 
plants  are  destined  to  be  permanently  attached 
to  the  soil,  tuad  yet  require  the  action  both 
of  air  and  of  l^ht;  and,  as  they  must  also 
be  defended  from  the  injurious  action  of  the 
elements,  so  we  find  these  several  objects  pro- 
vided for  by  three  descriptions  of  parts :  namely, 
first,  the  Roots,  which  fix  plants  in  their  sit^ia- 
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tion ;  secondly,  the  Stems,  which  support  them 
in  the  proper  position,  or  raise  them  to  the  re- 
quisite height  above  the  ground ;  together  with 
the  hranches,  which  are  merely  subdivisions  of 
the  stem;  and  thirdly,  the  external  coverings, 
which  correspond  in  their  office  to  the  tegu- 
ments, or  skin  of  animals. 

The  simplest  and  apparently  the  most  ele- 
mentary texture  met  with  in  vegetables  is  forni«d 
of  exceedingly  minute  vesicles,  the  coats  of 
which  consist  of  transparent  membranes  of 
extreme  tenuity.  Fig.  .1  is  a  highly  magni- 
fied repiesentaUon  of  the  simplest  form  of  these 
veeicles.*  But  they  generally  adhere  together 
more  closely,  composing  by  their  union  a  species 
of  vegetable  cellular  tissue,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  baais  or  essential  component  ma- 
terial of  every  organ  in  the  plant.  This  cellular 
structure  is  represented  in  figures  4  and  5,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Fucus  vesiculosus;  the  first  being 
a  horizontal,  and  the  second  a  vertical  section 
^f  that  plant,  t  The  size  of  these  cells  differs 
considerably  in  different  instances.  Kieser  states 
that  the  diameter  of  each  individual  cell  varies 
from  title  330th  to  the  d5th  part  of  an  inch ;  so 

*  Theie  cells  are  well  represented  in  the  engraTii^  which 
illustrate  Mr.  Slack's  memoir  on  the  elementary  tissue  of  plants, 
contaiDed  in  the  49th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

f  De  Candolle,  Oi^nographie  Vegeiale. 
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that  from  3,000'  to  100,000  cells  would  be'con- 
tained  in  an  extent  of  surface  equal  to  a  square 
inch.  But  they  are  occasionally  met  with  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  from  eren  the  1000th  part  of  an 
inch  to  the  30th. 


In  their  original  state,  these  vesicles  hare 
an  oval  or  globular  form  ;  but  they  are  soon 
transformed  into  other  shapes,  either  by  the 
mutual  compression  which  they  sustain  from 
being  crowded  into  a  limited  space,  or  from 
unequal  expansions  in  the  pn^ress  of  their 
derelopement.  From  the  first  of  these. causes 
they  often  acquire  angles,  assuming  the  forms  of 
irregular  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  and  often 
of  hexagonal  prisms,  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb ;   and  by  the  second,  they  are  elongated 
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into  cylinders,  or  slowly  tapering  cones,  thus 
passing  by  isse^ble  gradations  into  the  tubular 
form.  Figures  6,  7,  and  8,  are  representatifmB 
of  some  of  these  cUffcrent  states  of  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  These  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  elementary  texture  have  been 
distinguished  into  seTeral  classes  of  cells,  and 
dignified  by  separate  technical  dentHninations, 
which  I  shall  not  stop  to  specify,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  as  yet  thrown  any  light 
on  vegetable  physiology. 

Many  of  the  cells  are  fortified  by  the  addition 
of  elastic  threads,  generally  disposed  in  a  spiral 
course,  and  adhering  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
membranous  coats  of  the  cells,  which  they  keep 
in  an  expanded  state.  (See  Fig.  9.)  When  the 
membranes  are  torn,  the  fibres,  being  detached, 
unrol  themselves,  and  being  loosely  scattered 
among  the  neighbouring  cells,  give  the  appear- 
ance of  fibrous  connexions  among  these  cedls, 
which  did  not  f^iginally  exist.  Simple  menkt 
branous  cells,  containing  no  internal  threads^ 
are  often  found  intenoixed  with  these  fibrous 
cells.  In  many  of  the  cells,  again,  the  original 
spiral  threads  appear  to  have  coalesoed  by  their 
edges ;  thus  presenting  a  m<M«  uniform  anrfiicei 
excepting  that  a  few  interstices  are  left,  wha« 
the  pellucid  membrane,  having  no  internal 
lining,  presents  the  appearance  of  transverse 
fissures  or  oval  perforations.    (Fig.  10.)    CeUs 
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ef  this  description  are  said  to  be  rettculatid  ot 
tpotted,  and,  together  with  those  having  more 
r^ulariy  formed  spiral  threads,  are  very  abun- 
dantly fnet  vith  in  ]danta  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Orekidtee. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  cdls 
cS  the  vegetable  texture  are  closed  on  all  sides, 
or  whether  they  communicate  with  one  another. 
Mirbel  has  given  us  delineations  of  what  ap- 
peared to  him,  when  he  examined  the  coats  of 
the  c^ls  witii  the  microscope,  to  be  pores  and 
'fissures.  But  subsequent  observations  have 
rendered  it  probable  that  these  appearances 
arise  merely  fnan  darker  portions  of  the  inem- 
iHttoes,  where  opaque  particles  have  been  depo- 
«ted  in  their  substance.  Fluids  gain  access 
into  these  cdls  by  transudii^  through  the  mem- 
branes which  form  their  sides,  and  not  by  any 
apertures  capable  of  being  detected  by  &e 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

If  all  the  cells  consist  of  separate  ve«(!le», 
as  the  concurring  observaticniB  of  modern  bo- 
tanists* appear  to  have  eatia&ictorily  established, 
the  pEtftitions  which  separate  them,  however  thin 
and  delicate,  mustccmsiat  of  a  double  m«nbrane, 
formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  coats  of  the  two 
-contiguous  vesicles.     But  as  these  coats  can 


•   In  particular,  Treviranus,  Kieser,  Link,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Pollini,  Amici,  Dutrochet,  and  De  Candolte. 
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hardly  be  supposed  to  adhere  in  every  p<»nt,  ve 
may  expect  to  find  that  spaces  have  been  left 
in  various  parts  between  them;  and  that  com- 
munications exist  to  a  certain  extent  between 
all  these  spaces  ;  so  as  to  compose  what  may 
be  regarded  as  one  large  cavity.  These  have 
been  denominated  the  intercellular  spaces  ;  and 
they  have  been  supposed  to  perform,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  an  important  part  in  the  fimc- 
tion  of  Nutrition. 

Fluids  of  different  kinds  occupy  both  the  cells 
'and  the  intercellular  spaces.  Tlie  contents  of 
some  is  the  simple  watery  sap ;  that  of  others 
consists  of  peculiar  liquids,  the  products  <^ 
vegetable  secretion :  and  very  frequently  they 
contain  merely  air.  In  many  oi  the  cells  there 
are  found  small  opaque  and  detached  particles 
of  the  substance  termed  by  chemists,  Feeula,  of 
which  starch  is  the  most  common  example.  In 
Several  parts,  and  more  especially  in  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  petals  of  flowers,  the  material  which 
gives  them  their  peculiar  colour  is  contained  in 
the  cells  in  the  form  of  minute  globules.  De 
Candolle  has  given  it  the  name  of  Ckromule* 

The  cells  of  the  ligneous  portion  of  trees  and 
shrubs  are  further  encrusted  with  particles  of  a 
more  dense  material,  peculiar  to  vegetable  oi^an- 
ization,  and  termed  Lignine.   It  is  this  substance 

*  Organograpliie,  Tom  1,  p.  19. 
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which  principally  contributes  to  the  density  and 
mechanical  strength  of  what  are  called  the  Woody 
Fibregy  which  consist  of  collections  of  fusiform,  or 
lapering  vessels,  hereafter  to  be  described,  suT'^ 
rounded  by  assemblages  of  cells  thus  fortified; 
and  the  whole  cohering  in  bundles,  so  as  to 
present  greater  resistance  to  forces  tending  to 
di^ace  them,  in  the  loa^tndinal  direction  than 
in  any  other. 

Most  of  the  plants  which  are  included  in  the 
Linnean  class  of  Crypti^jamia  have  a  structure 
exclusively  composed  of  cells,  as  has  been 
already  shown  in  the  Fuais  vesiculosus.  But  the 
greater  number  of  other  plants  have,  in  additicm 
to  Uiese  cells,  numerous  ducts  or  vessels,  con*- 
silting  of  membranous  tubes  of  considerable 
ieagth,  interspersed  throughout  ev^y  part  of  the 
system.  These  tubes  exhibit  different  modi<- 
ficatioos  of  structure,  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  fibres,  or  other  materials, 
which  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  their  man'- 
branee ;  and  these  modifications  correspond  very 
exactly  with  those  of  the  vesicles  already  de- 
scribed as  constituting  the  simpler  forms  of 
vegetable  tissue.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  vessels  of  plants  take  their 
origin  from  vesicles,  which  become  elongated  by 
the  pn^ress  of  developement  in  one  particular 
direction ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  where 
the  extremities  of  these  elongated  cells  meet. 
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the  partiti<ms  which  separate  their  cavitiea  may 
become  obliterated  at  the  points  of  junction, 
so  as  to  unite  them  into  one  continuous  tube 
with  an  unintemipted  interior  passage.  This 
view  of  the  formation  of  the  vessels  of  plants  is 
confinned  by  the  gradation  that  may  be  traced 
among  these  various  kinds  of  structures.  Elon- 
gated cells  are  oAen  met  with  applied  to  each 
other  endwise,  as  if  preparatory  to  their  coalee* 
cence  into  tubes.  Sometknes  the  tapering  ends 
of  fiisi&nn  cells  are  jraned  laterally  (as  seen  in 
Fig.  13),  so  that  the  partititms  which  divide  their 
cavities  are  oblique.  At  other  times  their  ends 
ore  l»oader,  and  admit  of  their  more  direct  ap- 
plication to  each  other  in  the  same  Une,  being 
separated  only  by  membranes  passii^  trans- 
versely ;  in  which  case  they  present,  under  the 
microscope,  the  appearance  of  a  necklace  oi 
beads  (Fig.  13).  When,  by  the  destruction  of 
these  partitions,  their  cavities  become  con- 
tinuous, the  tubes  they  form  exhibit  a  series  of 
contractions  at  certain  intervals,  marking  their 
<ff^n  from  separate  cells.  In  this  state  they 
have  received  the  names  of  moniliform,  jointed 
w  beaded  vessels.*  Traces  of  the  membranous 
partitions  scnnetimes  remain  where  their  oblite- 
ration has  been  only  partial,  leaving  transverse 
fibres.     The  conical  terminationB  occasionally 

'  Mirbel  gave  them  the  name  of  ■'  Vaituaux  en  chapulet." 
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dHervable  in  the  vesads  of  plants  also  indicate 
their  cellular  origin.* 


The  membrane  constitnting  the  tube  is  some- 
times simple,  like  those  of  the  simple  cells :  but 
it  frequently  contains  fibres,  or  other  internal 
coatings,  correspondiDg;  to  those  met  with  in  the 
more  compound  cells.  The  vessels  in  which  the 
internal  fibres  run  in  a  spiral  directicm  (Fig*  14), 
«re  denominated  traeheee,  or  spiral  vessels;  or, 
£rom  their  being  found  very  constantly  to  contain 
air,  they  are  often  called  air  tubes.  Their 
diameter  is  generallybetwe^Jthe  1000th  and  the 
300th  part  of  an  inch.  These  spiral,  or  air  ves- 
sels, pervade  extensively  the  vegetaUe  system. 
The  threads  they  contain  are  frequently  douUe, 
treble,  quadruple,  or  even  still  more  nunkerous : 
-they  are  of  great  length,  and  when  the  external 
membrane  of  the  vessel  is  divided,  they  may 

*  Thia  theory  of  the  deriration  of  vessels  from  cells  was  first 
adTsnced  by  Treviranus. 
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easily  be  drawn  out  and  uncoiled,  their  elas- 
ticity enabling  them  to  retain  their  spiral  sh^>e. 
The  object  of  this  structure  appears  to  be  that 
of  keeping  the  cavity  of  the  tube  always  per- 
vious,  by  presenting  resistance  to  any  external 
force  tending  to  compress  and  close  it.* 

In  many  instances  the  inner  fibres  of  the  tube, 
instead  of  formii^  a  continuous  spiral,  appear  in 
the  shape  of  rings,  succeeding  one  another  at 
regular  intervals,  and  constituting  what  are 
called  annular  vessels  (Fig.  15).  They  are  gene- 
rally larger  than  the  spiral  vessels.  In  other 
cases,  as  was  first  observed  by  Hedwig,  the 
adjacent  coils  are  found  to  be  closely  coherent 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  their  course; 
leaving,  however,  occasional  intorals,  where  the 
external  membrane,  being  unprotected,  appears, 
from  its  transparency,  as  if  spotted  or  perforated 
in  TOiious  places  (Fig.  13).  Every  intermediate 
stage  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  traiisiti<ni 
from  one  of  these  forms  to  the  other,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  kinds  of  convolution,  of 
branchings,  or  of  transverse  junctions  of  fibres,  as 
well  as  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  their  lateral 
adhesions.  All  these  varieties  are  met  with, 
not  only  in  difierent  vessels,  but,  as  was  observed 
by  Moldenhawer  and  Kieser,  even  in  the  dif- 

*  Vessels  are  sometimes  met  with  which  appear  to  be  formed 
-simply  by  the  coils  o(  a.  spiral  fibre  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
unattached  to  any  external  envelope,  or  connecting  memUane. 
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ferent  portions  of  the  same  ressel,  when  followed 
by  the  eye  thronghont  a  great  extent  of  its  length. 
Ilius,  in  the  course  of  the  same  tube,  (as  seen  in 
Fig  17),  we  find  parts  exhibiting  spiral  fibres, 
Thieh,  in  other  parts,  bifurcate  and  again  unite ; 
and  in  ttthers,  again,  form  rings  :  these  may 
afterwards,  by  a  closer  junction,  present  a  reti- 
culated appearance,  or  a  series  of  transverse 
Hues,  which,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  are 
at  length  mere  points,  arranged  in  circular  rows 
around  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  vessel.* 

What  are  called  the  woodif  ^bres  have  their 
origin,  like  all  other  parts  of  plants,  in  cells. 
These  are  generally  fusiform,  that  is,  of  the 
shape  of  a  double  cone,  very  greatly  elon- 
gated, and  placed  close  and  parallel  to  one 
another,  with  the  narrow  extremities  of  one  set 
wedged  in  between  those  of  another  set  (Fig  18). 
theit  coats  are  more  firm  and  elastic  than  those 
of  ordinary  vessels,  but  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain any  internal  fibres,  although  they  receive, 
in  the  progress  of  their  developement,  large 
additions  of  solid  matter.  These  fibres  are  gene- 
rally collected  together  into  bundles  or  layers, 
and  are  accompanied  by  cells  and  vessels  of 

*  Man^  diBtiaguiahed  botaniits,  such  aa  Rudolphi,  link, 
Tkevinnoa,  and  Dutrochet,  consider  these  apota  as  being  pro- 
duced not  by  the  deficiency  of  the  internal  coating,  but  by  tire 
addition  of  granular  bodies.  See  De  Candolle's  Organographie 
Vegclale,  torn.  1,  p.  56. 
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various  descriptiong,  and  ia  different  stages  of 
transition.  The  density  of  the  woody  fibres 
increases  in  proportion  as  Uieae  iocrustatibns  are 
ibrmed,  till  they  hare  become  neariy  impervious ; 
end  have  acquired  a  degree  of  rigidity  peculiarly 
fitting  them  for  the  office  of  giving  mechtmical 
sui^KHt  to  the  fabric  of  the  plant.*  Their  assem- 
blage thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  frame-work  for 
the  whole  system,  which  may  be  regdrded  as  the 
skeleton  of  the  plant.  Thus,  what  are  called  the 
Jibres  of  leaves  (Fig.  19),  are  principally  com- 
posed of  these  woody  fibres,  distributed  in  the 
mann^-  best  adapted  to  sup|>ort  the  iSxpansioD 
of  the  soft  and  pulpy  substance  of  those  im- 
poitant  organs. 

Besides  the  minute  cavities  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  there  occur,  in  various  pbrts  of  a  plant, 
jnuch  larger  spaces,  apparently  serving  the 
purpose  of  reservoirs  of  particular  fluids;  but 
sometimes  containing  only  air.  Lai^  fur  cells 
are,  in  particular,  met  with  very  commonly  in 
aquatic  plants,  where  they  probably  contribute 
to  impart  the  requisite  degree  of  buoyancy. 

There  are  also  contained,  in  the  int^or  o£ 

*  By  drying  different  specimens  of  wood  in  a  stove.  Count 
Rumford  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  solid  matter  which  coostitittek  timber  is  nearly  the  lame  in 
all  trees.  He  found  tiiat  the  woody  part  of  oak,  in  full  v^eta- 
tion,  constitutes  only  two-fifths  of  the  whole  bulk : '  and  that 
-ordinary  dry  wood  contains  above  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
water.    Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  I.  388. 
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vegetables,  certain  organs,  denominated  Glands, 
which  are  composed  of  closely  cMnpacted  cells, 
and  which  perform  the  iiinction  of  secretion, 
\haX  is,  the  conversion  of  the  nutritious  juicea 
into  particular  products  required  for  various 
puposes  in  the  economy  of  the  plant. 

The  external  parts  of  a  Uving  plant  require 
protection  against  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  moisture  it  deposits. 
For  this  piu-pose  there  is  provided  a  membrane, 
termed  the  Cuticie,  which  is  spread  over  the 
whole  surface,  investing  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  stem  and  branches,  and  interposing 
a  barrio-  to  the  action  of  fluids,  or  other  extra- 
neous bodies,  on  the  living  oi^ns.  The  cuticle 
is  formed  OTiginally  by  the  condensation  of  a 
layer  oi  cellule  tissue,  of  which  the  cells,  being 
consolidated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  by 
comfvession,  compose  a  thio  but  impervious 
pellicle.  Amici  has  distinctly  shown,  by  means 
of  his  powerful  microscope,  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  cuticle,  and  also  that  the  layer  of  cells 
of  which  it  consists  is  independent  of  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue^*  Fig.  20  is  intended  to 
show  this  circumstance,  the  shaded  part  repre- 
senting the  cuticle  with  its  series  of  cells. 

Oval  orifices,  or  atomata,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  are  discoverable  on  almost  every  part  of 

•  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  II.  211. 
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the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  but  more  espeiaally 
in  those  that  have  a  green  colour.*  They  are 
placed  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  are  particularly  numerous  la  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaves,  where  th^  occupy  the 
intervals  between  the  fibres.  These  orifices 
conduct  into  the  interior  of  the  plant,  probably 
into  the  general  cavity  of  the  Intercellular 
spaces.  It  is  evident,  from  the  functions  they 
perform,  that  they  must  occasionally  open  and 
close ;  but  the  minuteness  of  their  mze  precludes 
any  accurate  observation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
these  motions.  Amici  describes  their  margins 
as  formed  by  two  cells,  by  the  movements  of 
which,  combined  perhaps  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  ceUs,  he  conceives  these  orifices  are 
opened  and  closed.t  Great  variety,  howeveri 
is  observable  in  the  structure  of  the  stomata  in 
different  species  of  plants. 

Many  plants  have  no  stomata,  either  on  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaves,  or  on  that  of  the  stem. 
This  is  the  case  with  such  aquatic  plants  as  are 
habitually  immersed  in  water.  In  those  that 
are  only  partially  immersed,  stomata  are  met 

*  Fig.  22  is  a  inagni6ed  represent&tioa  of  the  appeEtrance 
ID  the  cuticle  of  the  Lycopodium  denticulahnn,  taken  ia  the 
central  part  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  from  De  CaDdolle. 
Fig.  21  ia  a  stilt  more  magnified  view  of  the  stomata  in  the  leaf 
of  the  Lilium  caiididum,  from  Amici. 

t  Ibid.  11.215.  , 
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with  in  those  parts  exclusively  which  are  above 
the  water.  The  leaves  of  the  Ranunculus 
aquaticus,  when  made  to  grow  in  the  air,  acquire 
stomata,  but  lose  them  entirely  when  growing 
under  water.  Stomata  are  wanting  in  all  plants 
whose  structure  is  wholly  cellular. 


Botanists  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the 
precise  functions  which  the  stomata  perform. 
Their  usual  office  undoubtedly  is  to  exhale 
water;  but  they  probably  also  absorb  air  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  in  particular  exi- 
gences. 

The  principal  oi^ans  through  which  the 
fluids  that  serve  for  nourishment  are  received 
into  the  system  of  plants,  are  those  situated  at 
the  extremities  of  the  roots,  where  they  are 
termed,  from  their  peculiar  texture,  spongioles.* 

*  Fi^.  23  exhibits  the  termination  of  a  root  of  a  willow  in  a 
cpongiole ;  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  composing  which  is 
shewn  in  Fig.  24,  from  De  Candolle. 
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Of  the  functions  of  spongioles  in  absorbing  fluids 
I  shall  hare  occasi<m  to  speak  when  treating  of 
nutrition.  But  as  the  roots  exercise  a  mechaD- 
ical  as  well  as  a  nutrient  office,  we  should  here 
considra*  them  in  the  light  of  o^;ans  adapted 
to  procure  to  the  plant  a  permanent  attachment 
to  the  soil,  upon  which  it  is  wholly  dependent 
for  its  supply  of  nourishment.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  how  effectually  they  per- 
form this  office.  Our  admiration  cannot  fail  to 
be  excited  when  we  contemplate  the  manner  in 
which  a  large  tree  is  chained  to  the  earth  by  its 
powerful  and  widely  spreading  roots.  By  the 
firm  hold  which  they  take  of  the  groimd,  they 
procure  the  most  effectual  resistance  to  the  force 
of  the  winds,  which,  acting  upon  so  large  a 
surface  as  that  presented  by  the  branches 
covered  with  dense  foliage,  must  possess  aa 
immense  mechanical  poww. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  vitality  of  a  plant  is 
the  part  which  intervenes  between  the  root  and 
the  stem.  Injuries  to  this  part  are  always  fatd 
to  the  life  of  the  plant. 

As  the  roots  penetrate  downwards  into  the 
earth  to  different  distances  in  order  to  procure 
the  requisite  nourishment,  so  the  stem  grows 
upwards  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the 
leaves  and  flowers  an  ample  supply  of  air,  and 
the  influence  of  a  brighter  light,  both  of  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  maintenance 
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of  Testable  life.  The  BtemB  of  the  grasses  are 
hollow  tubes ;  their  most  solid  parts,  wtucb 
frequently  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  Silex,  occu- 
pying the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Of  all  the 
possible  noodes  of  disposing  a  given  quantity 
of  materials  in  the  construction  of  a  column, 
it  is  mathematically  demoustraUe  that  this  is 
the  most  ^ective  for  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  strength.* 

The  graceful  continuous  curve  ^rith  which  th« 
stem  of  a  tree  rises  from  the  ground,  is  the 
form  which  is  best  calculated  to  give  stability 
to  the  trunk.  Evidence  of  exptess  mechanical 
design  is  likewise  afforded  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  trunk  is  subdivided  into  its  branches^ 
spreading  out  in  all  directions,  manifestly  with  a 
view  to  procure  for  the  leaves  the  greatest  ext^it 
of  surface,  and  thus  enable  them  to  receive  the 
fullest  action  of  both  light  and  air.  The  branches, 
also,  are  so  constructed  as  to  yield  to  the  irre- 
gular impulses  of  the  wind,  and  again,  by  their 
dasticity,  to  return  to  their  natural  positions, 
and  by  these  alternate  inflexions  on  opposite 
ndes,  to  promote  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the 
vessels  and  cellular  texture  of  the  liber  and 


*  Galileo,  the  noost  pnrfound  j^iloiopbcr  of  his  age,  wben 
interrogated  by  the  inquisition  as  to  hi*  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  replied,  pointing  to  a  straw  on  the  floor  of  bis  dungeoD, 
that  from  the  structure  of  that  object  alone  be  would  infer  vith 
certainly  the  existence  of  an  intelli^nt  Creator. 

VOL.   I.  G 
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alburnum.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  el^;aDce  of 
those  forms  which  are  presented  in  every  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  they  be  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  Uieir  direct  utility  for  the 
support  of  individual  life,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  species,  or  whether  they  be  viewed  as 
component  parts  of  that  beauty  which  is  spread 
over  the  scen^  of  nature,  and  is  so  delightfully 
refreshing  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder  alive 
to  its  fascinating  charms.  How  enchanting  are 
all  the  varieties  of  flowers,  that  decorate  ia 
gay  profusion  every  part  of  the  garden  of 
creation ;  and  into  which  the  farther  we  carry 
our  philosophic  scrutiny,  the  more  forcibly  will 
our  hearts  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
divine  appeal  that "  Even  Solomon  in  all  his 

OLOBY  WAS  NOT  ABHAVED  LIRE  ONE  OP  THESE.'* 


§  3.  Dwelopement  of  Vegetables. 

Farther  proofs  of  design  may  be  collected  from 
an  examination  into  the  modes  in  which  these 
structures,  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  objects, 
have  been  gradually  formed.  Confining  our 
attention  to  vascular  plants,  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  developement  has  been  studied  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  success,  we  find  that 
Nature    has    pursued    two    different    plans    in 
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cofidacting  their  grovth.*  Id  the  greater  num- 
ber,  the  succesBive  additions  to  the  substance 
of  the  stem  are  made  cm  the  exterior  side  of  the 
parts  from  which  they  proceed.  This  mode  is 
adopted  in  what  are  called  JExogewnta  piants.  In 
others,  the  growth  is  the  result  of  additions  made 
internally ;  a  plan  which  is  followed  in  all  En- 
dogenoKS  plants.  The  Oak,  the  Elm,  the  Beech, 
the  Pine,  and  all  the  trees  of  these  northern 
regions,  belong  to  the  first  of  these  divisions. 
The  Palm  tribe,  such  as  the  Date,  the  Cocoa-nut 
tree,  and,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  treed 
of  tropical  climates,  tc^ether  with  the  sugar- 
cane, the  bamboo,  and  all  gramineous  and  UUa<- 
ceous  plants,  belong  to  the  latter.  We  shall  first 
inquire  into  the  endogenous  mode  of  growth, 
as  being  the  simplest  of  these  tWo  kinds  of  v^e- 
table  developement. 

A  Palm  tree  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  growth  in  end<^enous  plants.  The 
stem  of  this  tree  is  usually  perfectly  cylindrical, 
attains  a  great  height,  abd  bears  on  its  summit  a 
tuft  of  leaves.  It  is  composed  Of  an  extremely 
dense  external  cylindric  layer  of  wood  ;  but 
the  texture  of  the  interior  becomes  gradually 

*  The  tribe  of  FUicet,  or  feniB,  the  structure  of  which  is 
rascular,  coastitute  aa  exception  to  this  rule  :  as  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  developement,  both  from  exogenous  and  endoge< 
BOUB  plants. 
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softer  and  more  p<xrou8  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
centre ;  though  with  regard  to  its  essential  cha- 
racter it  appears  to  be  uniform  in  every  part, 
having  neither  medullary  rays,  nor  true  outward 
bark,  nor  any  centnU  pith  ;  in  all  which  respects 
it  differs  totally  from  the  cnilinary  exf^enous 
trees. 

The  firet  stage  of  its  growth  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  a  circle  of  leaves,  which  shoot 
upwards  fVom  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  attain, 
during  the  first  y6ar,  a  certain  size.  The  follow- 
ing year,  anoth^  circle  of  leaves  arises ;  but  tbey 
grow  fr<»n  the  interior  of  the  former  circle,  which 
they  force  otttwards  as  their  vegetation  advancee, 
and  as  ligneous  matter  is  deposited  within  them. 
Thus  each  succeeding  year  brings  with  it  aftvsh 
crop  of  leaves,  intermixed  with  ligneous  matter, 
which  leaves,  exerting  an  outward  preasnre, 
stretch  out  the  preceding  layers  that  enclose 
thein ;  until  the  latter,  acquiring  greater  density, 
no  longer  admit  of  further  distention,  and  re- 
main permanently  fixed.  This  happens  first  to 
the  outermost  layer,  which  is  the  cddest :  then 
each  succeeding  layer  becomes  consolidated  i& 
its  turn.  As  soon  aa  the  outer  layer  has  become 
too  hard  to  yield  to  the  pressure  fitim  within,  the 
growth  of  the  inner  layers  is  immediately  directed 
upwards ;  so  that  they  each  rise  in  succession  by 
distinct  stages,  always  proceeding  from  the  in- 
terior ;  a  mode  of  developement  which  has  been 
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oamparad  by  De  Cwaiolh  to  (hd  drawlDg  out 
of  this .  alidiiii;  tttbee  of  a  telescope.  The  whole 
iteiii.  whatever  height  it  may  attain,  oerer  in- 
cieaAee  its  diameter  aAer  its  outwanl  layer  has 
been  consolidated.  A  circle  of  leaves  annually 
spronto  from  the  mai^in  of  the  new  layer  of 
wood ;  these,  when  Uiey  fall  off  in  autunm.  leave 
on  the  stem  certain  traces  of  their  former  raist- 
ence,  consisting  of  a  circular  impression  round 
the  stem.  The  age  of  the  tree  may  accordingly 
be  estimated  by  the  nnmber  of  these  circles,  or 
knots,  which  appear  along  its  stem.  The  suci 
ceasive  knots  which  are  seen  in  the  stems  of 
other  endogenous  plwits,  as  may  be  observed  In 
growing  eoro.  and  also  in  various  grasses,  may 
be  traced  to  a  similar  origin. 

The  atnioture  of  exogenous  trees  is  more  com- 
I^icated :  Sk,  when  fiilly  grown,  they  are  com- 
poaed  of  two  principal  parts,  the  wp^  4nd  the 
bark.  The  woody  portioti  eKhibits  a, further 
division  into  the  piti,  Wk\ch  occupies  the 
centre,  and  consists  of  large  vesicles,  not  co- 
henog  very  cloeely,  but  ftHming  a  Ught  and 
^mngy  texture,  readily  p^meaUe  to  liquids 
and  to  air ;  the  karder  v>o^,  which  surfouncU 
the  pith  in  concentric  rings,  or  layers ;  and  the 
softer  wood,  or  alburntan,  which  ie  also  disposed 
in  concentric  layers  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
former.  Each  of  these  concentric  layeiB  of 
wood  uid  of  ^bumum  may  be  iurtfier  distin- 
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guished  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  portion ;  the 
former  being  of  less  density  than  the  latter,  and 
consisting  of  a  lighter  cellnlar  tissue :  while  the 
outer  portion  is  composed  of  the  denser  woody 
fibres  resulting  from  the  union  of  nnmerons 
vessels  with  a  cellular  enrelope.  The  barit  is 
formed  by  concentric  layers  of  cortical  substance, 
of  which  the  innermost  are  denominated  the 
Liber ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  outer 
zone  of  cellular  tissue,  termed  the  cellular  enve- 
lope. Of  this  envelope  the  exterior  surface  is 
jcalled  the  Epidermis. 

All  these  concentric  zones  may  be  readily 
distinguished  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
stem ;  which  also  presents  a  number  of  lines 
called  Medullary  Rays,  radiating  from  the  pith 
to  the  circumference.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  large  cells,  extending  transversely, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  tree, 
and  composing  by  their  union  continuous  ver- 
tical planes  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk. 

Every  vegetable  stem,  and  also  every  branch 
which  arises  from  it,  is  developed  from  a  germ, 
or  bud,  which  is  orig^ally  of  inconceivable  mi- 
nuteness, and  totally  imperceptible  by  any  op- 
tical means  of  which  we  have  the  c(«nmand. 
As  soon  as  it  becomes  visible,  and  its  structure 
can  be  distinguished,  it  is  found  to  contain 
within  itself  the  parts  which  are  to  arise  from  it. 
in  miniature,  and  folded  up  in  the  smallest  possi- 
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ble  fwinpass.  The  p(nrtioa  destined  to  form  the 
stem  is  gradually  expanded  both  In  breadth  and 
height,  hut  principally  the  latter,  so  that  it  rises 
as  it  grows,  during  a  certain  period,  until  the 
fibres  acquire  the  solidity  and  strength  neces- 
sary not  only  for  their  own  support,  but  also  for 
sustaining  the  parts  which  axe  to  be  further 
added.  In  trees  this  process  generally  occupies 
we  whole  season  ;  during  which  the  growth  of 
the  first  layer  of  wood,  with  its  central  pith,  and 
its  GOT»ing  of  a  layer  oi  bark,  is  free  and  unre- 
strained. On  the  second  year,  a  iresh  impulse 
being  given  to  vegetation,  a  new  growth,  com- 
mences from  the  upper  end  of  the  original  stem, 
as  if  it  were  the  developement  of  a  new  bud : 
and  at  the  same  time  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  is 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  new  materials  on 
the  out«de  of  the  former  wood,  and  between  it 
and  the  bark.  This  is  followed  by  a  second 
iayet  o£  wood,  enTcj<^ing  the  new  layer  oi  cel- 
lular tissue. 

The  effect  of  this  new  growth  is  to  compress 
the  layer  of  wood  which  luul  be^i  formed  during 
the  first  year,  and  to  impede  its  further  extension 
in  breadth.  But  as  its  fibres,  consisting  of  vessels 
and  cells,  are  not  yet  consolidated*  and  admitof 
still  greater  expansion  as  long  as  they  are  sup- 
plied with  nourishment,  their  growth,  which  is 
restrained  laterally,  is  now  directed  upwards, 
and  there  is  no  farther  enlargement  of  their 
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diameter,  ^rom  the  wme  cause  the  pitb  eannol 
increase  in  size ;  and  is  even  found  to  dimini^ 
by  the  [ffessare  oi  the  surrounding  wood.  Thos 
the  rertical  Rogation  of  the  entire  stem  con- 
tinues during  the  whole  of  the  second  year,  and 
the  trunk,  becomes  euffieieotly  ttreogthenedby 
the  addition  of  the  second  layer  on  its  outside 
to  bear  this  increase  of  its  hoght. 

While  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  wood, 
corresponding  changes  t^e  place  in  the  baric, 
and  a  new  layer  is  added  on  its  inner  sur&ee, 
or  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the  wood.  This 
layer  constitutes  the  liber.  Alt  these  new  depo- 
utions  must  of  course  tend  to  stretch  the  outer 
portions  of  the  bark,  which  had  been  first  formed, 
and  which  yi^d  to  this  [nressure  to  a  certain 
eirtent;  but,  becoming  themselTes  consolidated 
by  the  effects  of  the  same  pressure,  they  acquim 
increasing  rigidity;  and,  the  same  cause  con- 
tinuing ta  operate,  they  at  length  give  wny, 
in  various  places,  forming  those  deep  cracks, 
which  are  observable  in  the  bark  of  oid  trees, 
and  which  ^ve  eo  rugged  an  appearance  to 
their  surface.  The  cuticle  has,  long  before  this, 
peeled  off,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  con- 
solidated layers  of  cortical  aiTel<^  which  fom 
the  epidermis.  But  the  epidermis,  which  is  con- 
tmually  splitting  by  the  expcmsion  of  the  parts 
it  encloses,  itself  soon  decays,  and  is  constantly 
succeeded    by  fresh  layers,  produced  by  the 
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mas  process  of  consolidatioii  in  tbe  oubjacent 
entical  lubstaace. 

During  the  third  md  each  succeeding  year, 
the  same  process  is  repeated ;  new  layers  of 
cdlular  texture  and  of  woody  fibres  are  deposited 
mnnd  those  of  the  iMreceding  year's  growth,  and 
a  lewintemal  coating  is  given  to  the  liher  of  the 
badL  The  compvessing  power  continues  to  be 
exdrted  on  the  internal  layers  of  wood,  directing 
their  growth  Tertically,  while  they  are  capable 
of  elongation,  and  can  be  supplied  with  nourish- 
neat  In  time,  however,  by  continued  pressure, 
and  acenmolating  d^toations  of  solid  matter, 
the  i«8iels  and  the  cells  becoaw  less  and  less 
ptfrioas  to  fluids ;  till  at  leagth  all  fiiitber  dila^ 
tBtioD  is  prevented.  !^t  the  tree  still  continues 
to  enlarge  its  trunk  by  the  annual  accessionB  of 
ngoMQs  and  expansible  alburnum,  and  to  take 
its  station  among  its  kindred  inhabitants  of  the 
finest;  till,  aitiving  at  matnrity,  its  majestic 
firan  towers  above  idl  the  junior  or  less  vigo- 
nxiB  trees.* 

The  devel(^iement  of  each  branch  takes  place 
in  die  same  manner,  anH  by  the  same  kind  of 

*  h  it  contended  hy  Dr.  Danrin  aai  otber  wiiUre  on  vege- 
bU«  ph^dogy  tbst  each  wnual  ihoot  should  be  regudad  &a 
1  collection  of  individual  buds,  each  bud  being  a  distinct  indivi- 
dual plant,  and  tbe  whole  tree  an  aggregation  of  such  individuals, 
i  )I>sII  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  question  vhen  I  come  to 
^■»iider  the  udijeot  ttf  vegetabtt  nutrition. 
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process,  as  that  of  the  trunk.  The  bods  from 
which  they  originate,  spring  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  stalk  which  supports  a  leaf,  and 
which  is  termed  by  botanists  the  axilla  of  that 
leaf.  A  law  of  symmetry  is  established  by 
nature  in  the  developement  of  all  the  parts 
of  plants.  The  leaves,  in  particular,  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  arise  in  a  circle,  or  symme- 
trically round  the  parent  stem ;  forming  what 
is  termed  a  ichorl,  or,  in  botanical  language,  a 
verticillated  arrangement.  In  other  cases  they 
are  found  to  have  their  origins  at  equal  intervals 
of  a  spiral  line,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be 
drawn  along  the  stem,  or  the  branch  from  which 
they  grow.  When  these  intervals  correspond  to 
the  semi-circumference  of  the  stem,  the  leaves 
alternate  with  one  another  on  its  opposite  sides. 
The  stems  of  most  plants,  even  those  that  are 
perfectly  erect,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  a  s[hibI 
growth.  This  is  observable  in  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  of  the  pine,  however  stra^ht  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  whole  trunk.  This  tendency  is 
shown  even  in  the  epidermis  of  the  cheny  tree, 
fw  it  may  be  stripped  off  with  more  facility  in 
a  spiral  direction  than  in  any  other.  The  pri- 
mitive direction  of  the  leaves  of  endogenous 
plants  is  a  spiral  one.  It  is  particularly  marked 
also  in  the  stems  of  creepers  and  of  parasitic 
plants,  which  are  generally  twisted  throughout 
their  whole  length  ;  a  dispoution  evidently  cmi- 
ducivc  to  the  purpose  of  their  formation,  namely, 
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that  of  laying  bold  of  the  objects  vitb  vhicfa 
they  come  in  contact,  and  of  twining  round  them 
in  search  both  of  nourishment  and  of  support. 
lie  twisted  stems  of  the  hop  and  of  ivy  show 
this  structure  in  a  remarkable  d^ree,  and  the 
parpoee  for  wbich  this  tendency  was  given  can- 
not be  mistaken. 

A  conjecture  has  been  offered  that  this  ten- 
dency to  a  spiral  growth  might  be  the  effect 
of  the  influence  of  the  sun's  light,  acting  sacces- 
sively  on  different  sides  of  the  plant,  in  the 
course  of  its  diurnal  motion.  In  these  northern 
latitudes  the  direction  of  that  motion  is  from  east 
to  west ;  or,  to  an  observer  facing  the  south,  irom 
left  to  right.  That  light  has  a  powerAd  influence 
in  determining  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  above  ground,  is 
manifest  to  every  one  who  has  observed  the 
habits  of  vegetables.  If  a  growing  plant  be 
]daced  in  a  situation  where  the  light  reaches  it 
only  on  one  side,  it  will  always,  by  degrees,  torn 
itself  to  that  side,  as  if  eageriy  pressing  forward 
to  obtain  the  beneficial  action  of  that  agent. 
The  leaves,  whose  functions  in  a  more  especial 
manner  require  its  operation,  will  always  be 
found  turned  towards  the  light.  The  branches 
of  a  tree,  which  have  naturally  a  tendency  to  rise 
vertically,  have  this  tendwicy  modified  by  the 
aaperior  attraction  of  the  %ht,  when  it  can 
reach  them  only  laterally.  Thus  while  those  on 
the  upper  part  spread  out  in  full  luxuriance  in 
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all  directions,  those  bcilov  tbem  are  obliged  to 
exfmnd  more  in  a  lateral  directifm  :  and  thU  is 
still  more  the  case  with  the  lowest  bnutcbes, 
which  shoot  out  horizontally  to  a  considerable 
distance  before  they  turn  upwards,  and  present 
their  leaves  to  the  light.  Often,  hower^',  irom 
the  deficiency  of  this  necessary  agent,  their 
growth  is  much  stinted,  or  entirely  prevented. 
The  operation  of  this  cause  is  extensively  seen  in 
the  interior  of  a  dense  forest. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  theory  <^  the  ^iral 
growth  being  the  result  of  the  sun's  motion,  that 
were  it  Bo,  the  direction  of  the  spiral  would 
always  be  the  same,  that  is,  ascending  from  left 
to  right  with  reference  to  the  axis.  But  this  is 
not  found  to  be  the  ca9e,  for  the  direction  of  the 
turns,  though  generally  constant  in  the  same 
plant,  is  far  fnmi  being  the  same  iu  aU.  Dr. 
WoUaston  ingeniously  suggested  that  a  verifica^ 
tion  of  the  theory  would  be  obtained  were  it 
found  that  plants  trauf^rted  from  the  southern 
to  the  northesra  bemi^heres,  would  have  this 
direction  reversed  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
motion  of  tJbe  sun'e  light  in  the  two  hemispheres 
is  in  <^poeite  directions ;  being,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  from  right  to  left,  to  a  spectatOT 
facing  the  meridian  position  of  the  sun,  which 
in  those  regions  is  to  the  north.  But»  the  faclB 
are  not  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  80  that  we  may  consider  the  hypothesis 
ae  uatenable. 
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The  roots  differ  consderably  from  the  stems 
both  in  their  structure,  and  in  their  mode  of 
gFonrth.  They  exhibit,  indeed,  the  appearance 
of  medoUary  lays  and  of  concentric  layers,  but 
they  are  destitute  of  any  central  pith,  and  they 
have  no  trachese ;  neither  does  their  surface 
presort  any  a[^>eanuice  of  stcauata.  They  in- 
crease in  thickness  in  the  same  way  as  the  stem 
increases.  This  law  obtains  both  in  exogenous 
and  endogenous  pliuits:  they  do  not,  however, 
grow  in  length  by  the  dongation  of  any  of  their 
parts,  but  simply  by  additions  made  to  their 
extrraoities.  Their  ramifications  are  not  the 
result  of  the  der^opement  of  buds,  as  are  the 
braiK^es  of  the  stem  ;  but  they  arise  merely 
from  the  additional  deposits  taking  different  di- 
rections. Almost  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
stem  or  branches  may  shoot  forth  roots  if  they 
are  covered  with  earth,  and  properly  nuMstened, 
and  if  they  are.  supplied  with  sap  from  the  cir- 
culating system  of  the  {dant  itself.  It  is  ob- 
served, however,  that  they  genn^ly  grow  frcn 
certain  points  on  the  sttrface  of  the  barit,  which 
appear  as  dark  spots,  and  are  termed  JLentteelhe.* 
Great  variety  eluMs  in  the  form  and  disposition 
of  roots  in  different  fiunilies  of  plants,  according 
to  die  partioular  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  conformably  to  their  general  functions  of 


*  This  name  waa  given  to  them  by  De  Candclle,  Annates  des 
Scieoces  NaturaUes,  VII,  1.  and  Orgaw^raphte,  I,  94. 
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absorption  and  of  mechanical  support.  Both 
these  purposes  are  promoted  by  their  sending 
out  from  their  sides  numerous  fibrils,  or  lesser 
roots,  which  increase  their  firm  hold  upon  the 
soil,  as  well  as  multiply  the  channels  for  the 
introduction  of  nourishment. 

Nature  has  supplied  various  plants  with  cer- 
tain appendages  to  the  above  mentimed  struc- 
tures, the  use  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
sufficiently  obvious.  Of  this  description  are  the 
tendrils,  which  assist  in  fixing  and  procuring 
support  to  the  stems  of  the  weaker  plants ;  the 
stipultB,  which  protect  the  nascent  leaves;  and 
the  bractetB,  which  perform  a  similar  office  to  the 
blossom.  The  different  kinds  of  hairs,  of  down,* 
of  thorns,  and  prickles,  which  are  found  on  the 
sur&ce  of  different  plants,  have  various  uses; 
some  of  which  are  easily  understood,  particu- 
larly that  of  defending  the  plant  from  molesta- 
tion by  animals.  The  sting  of  the  nettle  is  of 
this  class;  and  its  structure  bears  a  striking 
anal<^y,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
notice,  to  that  of  the  poisonous  &ngB  of  serpents. 

The  purposes  answered  by  the  down,  which 
covers  a  great  number  of  plants,  are  not  very 
obvious.  It  perhaps  serves  as  a  protection  from 
the  injurioiis  effects  of  cold  winds  on  the  teudek- 
surface  :  or  it  may  have  a  relation  to  the  depo- 


'  Tlie  finer  liitirs,  »a&  filaments  of  down,  are  composed  of 
elongated  cells,  either  single,  or  aeveral  conjoined  end  to  end. 
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sition  of  UMHSture ;  or,  as  it  may  be  further  con- 
jectured, the  number  of  points  which  are  thus 
presented  to  the  air  may  be  designed  to  convey 
electricity  from  the  atmosphere,  or  to  restore  the 
electric  equilibrium,  which  may  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  processes  of  vegetation. 

In  the  smaller  parts  of  plants,  as  in  the  ge- 
neral fabric  of  the  whole,  we  find,  on  examina- 
tion, the  most  admirable  provision  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  for  the  mechanical  objects  of  cohesion, 
support  and  defence.  Thus  the  substance  of 
the  leaf,  of  which  the  functions  require  that  a 
lai^  surface  be  expanded  to  the  air  and  light, 
is  ^read  out  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  frame  work 
of  fibres,  like  rays,  connected  by  a  net-work  of 
smaller  fibrils,  and  constituting  what  is  ofien 
called  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf. 

In  all  these  v^;etable  structures,  while  the 
objects  appear  to  be  the  same,  the  utmost  variety 
is  dj^layed  in  the  means  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, in  obedience,  as  it  were,  to  the  law  of  diver- 
sity which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  seems 
to  be  a  leading  principle  in  all  the  productions 
of  nature.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  judging 
from  that  portion  of  the  wwks  of  creation,  which 
we  are  competent  to  understand,  that  a  specific 
design  has  regulated  each  existing  variation  of 
form,  although  that  design  may  in  general  be 
utterly  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  our  intelli- 
gence. 
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§  4.  Animal  OrganizatioH. 

The  structures  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  rege- 
table  life,  which  are  limited  to  nutrition  and 
reproduction,  would  be  quite  insufficient  fw  the 
exercise  of  the  more  active  functions  and  higher 
energies  of  animal  existence.  The  power  oS 
locomotion,  with  which  animals  are  to  be  invested, 
must  alone  introduce  essential  differences  in  their 
oi^anization,  and  must  require  a  union  of 
strength  and  flexibility  in  the  parts  intended 
for  extensive  motion,  and  for  being  acted  upon 
by  powerful  moving  forces. 

The  animal,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  Jabric  is 
necessarily  composed  of  a  union  of  solid  and 
fluid  parts.  Every  animal  texture  appears  to  be 
formed  from  matter  that  was  originally  in  a 
fluid  state ;  the  particles  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed having  been  brought  together  and  after^ 
wards  concreting  by  a  process,  which  may,  by  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  physical  science,  be 
termed  animal  crystallization.  Many  of  those 
animals,  indeed,  which  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  series,  such  as  Medusee,  approach  nearly 
to  the  fluid  state  ;  appearing  like  a  soft  and 
transparent  jelly,  which  by  spontaneous  decom- 
position after  death,  or  by  the  application  of 
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heat,  is  resolved  almost  wholly  Into  a  limpid 
vatery  fluid.*  More  accurate  exuninbtion,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  it  is  ia  reality  not  homoge- 
neous, but  that  it  consistA  of  a  large  proportion 
o(  water,  retained  in  a  kind  of  apoDgy  texture, 
the  individual  fibres  of  which,  from  their  extr^ne 
fineness  and  uniformity  of  distribution,  can  with 
difficulty  be  detected.  Thus  even  those  aaimal 
iabrics,  which  on  a  superficial  view  appear  most 
simple,  are  in  reality  formed  by  an  exteemely  ar-f 
tificial  and  complex  arrangement  of  parts.  The 
progress  of  ^ivelopem^it  is  cootinually  tendiog 
to  solidify  the  structure  of  the  body.  In  this 
respect  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdcwit 
even  when  arrived  at  maturity,  res^nble  the 
oonditicHis  of  the  higher  classes  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  thor  existence.  As  we  rise  in  the 
Bcode  of  animals,  we  approximate  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  more  advanced  states  of  develops- 
laeat  which  are  exhibited  in  the  highest  class. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  physiologists 
to  discover  the  particular  structure  which  might 
be  considered  as  the  simplest  element  of  all  the 
animal  textures;  the  raw  material,  as  it  were, 
with  which  the   whole  fabric  is  wrought :  but 

*  Thui  a  Medtiaa,  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  will,  by 
this  fOTt  of  general  liquefaction,  be  found  reduced  to  only  a  few 
grains  of  solid  matter.  Peroii,  Annales  du  Mus4e,  torn.  XV, 
p.  43.  See  alio  a  memoir  by  Qttoy  and  Oaimard,  Annales  dei 
Sdeoces  NatniaHea,  toin.  I.  p.  245. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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their  labours  have  hitherto  been  fruitless.  Fan- 
ciful hypotheses  iu  abundance  might  be  adduced 
on  this  favourite  topic  of  speculation ;  but  they 
have  led  to  no  useiiil  or  satisfactory  result. 
Halter,  who  pursued  the  inquiry  with  great 
ardour,  came  to  the  conclusicm  that  there  existed 
what  he  calls  the  simple  or  primordial  fibre, 
which  he  represents  as  bearing  to  anatomy  the 
same  relation  that  a  line  does  to  geometry. 
Chemical  analysts  alone  is  sufficient  to  overturn 
all  these  hypotheses  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
proximate  eleihentary  materials  of  the  animal 
organs :  for  they  are  found  to  be  extremely  di- 
verufied  in  their  chemical  composition.  Neither 
lias  the  microscope  enabled  us  to  resolve  the 
problem :  for  although  it  has  been  alleged  by 
many  observers  that  the  ultimate  elements  of 
every  animal  structure  consists  of  minute '  glo- 
bules, little  con6dence  is  to  be  placed  in  these 
results  obtained  by  the  employment  of  high 
magnifying  powers,  which  are  open  to  so  many 
sources  of  fallacy.  That  globules  exist  in  great 
numbers,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in  all  ani- 
mal tluids,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  and  that 
these  globules,  by  cohering,  compose  many  of 
the  solids,  is  also  extremely  probable.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  essential  to  the 
composition  of  other  parts,  such  as  the  fibres  of 
the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  ligaments,  the  ten- 
dons, and   the   cellular  texture  :   for  the  most 
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recent,  and  apparently  most  accurate  microscope 
ical  observations  tend  to  show  that  no  globular 
structure  exists  in  any  of  these  textures.* 

The  element  which  we  can  recognise  without 
difficulty  as  composing  the  greater  portion  of 
animal  structures,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  celliUar  texUtre.  Although  bearing 
the  same  designation  as  the  elementary  material 
of  the  vegetable  fabric,  it  differs  widely  from 
it  in  its  structure  and  mechanical  properties. 
It  is  not,  like  that  of  plants,  composed  of  a 
.uidon  of  vesicles  ;  but  is  formed  of  a  congeries 
of  e^ctremely  thin  lamihee,  or  plates,  variously 
connected  together  by  fibres,  and  by  othar  plates 
25  which  cross  them  in  difierent  direc- 

tions, leaving  cavities  or  cells.  (Fig. 
25).  These  cells,  or  rather  interveur 
ing  spaces,  communicate  freely  with 
one  another ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
considered  as  one  common  cavity, 
subdivided  by  an  infinite  number  of  partitions 
into  minute  compartments.  Hence  the  cellular 
texture  is  throughout  readily  permeable  to  fluids 
of  all  kinds,  and  retains  these  fluids  in  the  man- 
ner, and  on  the  same  principle,  as  a  sponge. 

The  cellular  texture  is  not  only  the  element, 
or  essential  material  employed  by  nature  in  the 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Dr,  Fisher's  trapslation 
of  Edwards's  work  on  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life, 
p.  440. 
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construction  of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal 
fabric ;  but,  in  its  simplest  form,  it  <»xistitute» 
the  general  medium  of  connexion  between 
adjacent  oi^ans,  and  also  between  the  several 
parte  of  the  same  oigan.  Like  the  mortar 
which  unites  the  stones  of  a  building,  the  cel- 
lular texture  is  the  unirersal  cement  employed 
to  bind  together  all  the  solid  structures.  Its 
properties  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  me- 
chanical purposes  which  are  required  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  frame  :  and  these  properties 
are  variously  modified  and  adjusted  to  suit  the 
particular  exigencies  of  the  case.  When,  for 
instance,  different  parts  require  to  be  moveable 
upon  each  other,  the  cellular  substance  inter- 
posed between  them  has  its  state  of  condensation 
adapted  to  the  degree  of  motion  required.  That 
which  connects  the  muscles,  or  siurounds  the 
joints,  and  all  other  parts  concerned  in  extensive 
action,  has  a  looser  texture,  being  formed  of 
broad  Eind  extensible  plates,  with  few  lateral 
adhesions,  and  leaving  lai^e  interstices ;  while 
in  the  more  quiescent  organs,  the  plates  of  the 
cellular  substance  are  thin  and  small,  the  fibres 
short  and  slender,  and  their  intertexture  closer 
and  more  condensed. 

Besides  being  flexible  and  extensible,  the  eel' 
lular  texture  is  also  highly  elastic,  a  property 
which  is  exceedingly  advantageous  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  frame.     Not  only  the  displace- 
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Qieot  of  parts  is  resisted  by  their  elasticity,  but, 
when  displaced,  they  tend  to  return  to  their 
Datural  position.  This  property  performs  a 
more  imp(Nrtant  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
animal  than  of  the  v^etable  system ;  as  might, 
indeed,  have  been  anticipated  from  the  more 
active  and  energetic  morements  required  by  the 
ftmctioss  of  the  former. 

The  cellular  texture,  in  its  simple  form,  admits 
of  the  ready  transmission  of  fluids  through  it; 
but  it  is  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  to  inter* 
poee  a  barrier  to  their  passage.  Such  barriers 
are  provided  in  membranes,  which  are  merely 
modificati<ms  of  the  same  material,  spread  out 
into  a  continuous  sheet  of  a  closer  texture,  after 
the  surfaces  of  the  plates  hare  been  brought  to 
o^ere  so  as  to  obliterate  all  the  cellular  in- 
terstices, and  become  impervious  to  fluids. 
Though  equally  flexible  and  elastic  with  the  ori- 
ginal texture  of  which  it  is  formed,  the  mem- 
brane has  acquired,  by  this  consolidation,  greater 
strength  and  firmness,  properties  which  adapt 
it  to  a  great  number  of  important  purposes.* 

Membranes  are  extensively  employed  to  con- 
nect distant  oi^ians,  and  often  serve  to  determine 
the  direction  and  extent  of  their  relative  motions. 

*  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  actual  strength  of  mem- 
bnuies,  Scarpa  itrelched  a  portion  of  peritoneum,  (which  ia  a  very 
thin  metnbfane  lining  the  abdominal  cavity),  over  a  hoop,  and 
placing  weights  upon  its  surface,  found  it  did  not  give  way  till  it 
was  loaded  with  fifteen  pounds. 
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Thfty  fiimish  strong  toveruigs  for  the  invest- 
ment, the  supportt  and  the  piotection  of  all  the 
important  organs  of  the  body.  What  Paley 
has  termed  the  package  of  the  organs  is  effected 
principally  by  their  interrention.  Membranes 
are  also  onployed  to  line  the  interior  of  all  the 
large  cavities  of  the  body,  as  those  of  the  chest, 
and  of  the  abdomen,  or  lower  part  of  the  tmnk. 
containing  the  organs  of  digestion.  These  mem- 
branes, after  lining  the  sides  of  their  respective 
cavities,  are  reflected  back  upon  the  organs 
which  are  enclosed  in  those  cavities,  so  as  to 
furnish  them  with  an  external  covering.  Their 
inner  sides  present  every  where  a  smooth  and 
polished  surtace,  over  which  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  may  glide  witliout  injury. 
In  all  these  cases,  a  thin  fluid,  called  serum, 
is  provided,  which  moistens  and  lubricates  the 
surfaces  that  are  in  contact  with  one  another, 
and  obviates  the  injury  that  would  otherwise 
arise  iirom  friction.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  linings  of  these  cavities  have  been  termed 
serous  membranes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints,  closed  cavities  of  the  same  description, 
but  of  smaller  size,  are  met  with,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  facilitating  motion;  and  here  also 
friction  is  prevented  by  a  highly  lubricating  fluid, 
termed  synovia,  which  is  poured  out  between  the 
surfeces  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities. 
Membranes,  being  impermeable  to  fluids,  are 
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extensively  employed  as  receptacles  forretain- 
u^  them :  formiiig,  in  the  first  place,  sac8,  or 
pouches  ijii  various  kinds  for  that  purpose.  The 
ink-bag  of  the  cuttle  fish,  the  gall-bladder,  and 
even  the  stomach  ~  itself, '  arfe  examples  of  this 
kind  of  structure.  The  coats  of  these  sacs, 
being  very  extensible  and  eltistic,  readily  ac- 
cotnmodate  themselves'  to  the  variable'  bulk  of 
their  contents. 

In  the  second,  place,  we  find  m^nbranes 
composing  tubes  of  various  descriptions  for  con- 
ducting fluids.  Thus,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
animals,  the  whole  of  the  body  is  traversed  by 
innumerable  canals  conveyii^  different  kinds 
of  fluids.  These  canals,  when  uniting  into 
trunks,  or  subdiv  idingjnto  branches,  are  called 
Vessels  (Fig.  26). 


The  fluids  contained  in  vessels  are  never 
stagnant,  but  are  almost  always  carried  forwards 
in  one  constant  direction.  For  preventing  the 
retrograde  motions  of  the  fluids  passing  along 
these  canals,  recourse  is  had  to  the  beautiful  con- 
trivance of  valves.     'Hie  inner  membrane  of  the 
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vessel  is  employed  to  cMistnict  these  Talves ;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  extended  into  a  Md  having 
the  shape  of  a  crescent;  fixed  hy  its  convex 
«dge  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  while  the  other 
edge  floats  loosely  in  its  cavity.  Whenever  the 
fluid  is  impelled  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its 
proper  course,  it  raises  the  loose  edge  of  the 
valve,  which,  being  applied  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  canal,  effectually  closes  the  passage.  On 
the  contrary,  it  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  na- 
tural flow  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  both 
edges  being  then  closely  applied  to  the  same 
side.  Frequently  two,  or  even  three  valves  are 
used  at  the  same  part,  their  edges  bdng  made 
to  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  like  the 
floodgates,  or  locks  of  a  canal.*  Among  the 
numberless  instances  of  express  cfmtrivance 
which  are  met  with  in  the  examination  of  the 
fabric  of  animals,  there  is  perhaps  none  more 
striking  and  more  palpable,  than  this  admirable 
mechanism  of  the  valves. 

As  we  ascend  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complicated  systems  of  organization,  adapted 
to  a  greater  range  of  faculties,  we  find  greater 
diversity  in  the  mechanical  means  employed 

*  Fi^.  27,  Tepnsenting  the  lectum  of  a  vewel,  ■  intended  lo 
show  the  posiiioD  of  the  valves  when  applied  to  the  aides  of  the 
vessel,  by  the  stream  moving  onwards  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  the  arrow.  In  Fig.  28,  they  are  seen  closing  the  passage 
by  the  rctn^ade  prisiure  of  the  current. 
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for  carrying  od  the  fiiiictione  of  life.  Textures 
of  greater  strei^;th  tbian  can  be  constructed  by 
membranes  alone  become  necessary  for  the 
security,  the  support,  and  the  defence  of  im- 
portant o^ans ;  and  more  especially  for  the 
execution  of  extensiTe  morenkents.  For  ob- 
taining theee  advantages  a  peculiar  species  of 
fibres  is  provided,  formed  of  a  much  denser 
substance  than  ev^t  the  most  consolidated 
forms  of  cellular  texture.  The  animal  product 
termed  albumen  poesesses  a  much  stronger 
f»)heBiTe  power  than  gelatin,  which  is  the  basis 
of  membrane.  The  addition  of  albumen,  there- 
fore, procures  the  quality  required  :  and  the 
fibres  that  are  produced  by  its  combination 
with  gdatin  are  opaque,  and  of  a  glistening 
white  colour.  By  interlacing  fibres  thus  com- 
posed, a  close  texture  is  formed,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly tough  and  unyielding.  These  fihrow 
textHres,  as  they  are  termed,  while  they  retain 
the  flexibility  of  membrapes,  greatly  surpass 
them  in  strength;  but,  being  at  the  same  time 
incapable  of  extennon,  they  are  necessarily  de- 
void of  elasticity.  Hence  they  are  adapted  to 
form  external  tunics  for  the  investment  of  such 
oi^ns  as  are  not  intended  to  vary  in  their  size. 
Occasionally  these  fibrous  capmles,  as  they  are 
called,  send  down  processes  into  the  interior  of 
those  organs,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
mechimical   support.     This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
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stance,  with  the  membranes  sutxoundiog  the, 
brain  of  quadrupeds,  and  which  form  two  par- 
titions, the  one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal; 
both  being  firmly  stretched  in  their  respective 
positions,  and  serving  to  divide  the  pressure.  In 
other  cases  these  sheets  of  fibrous  membrane 
are  employed  as  bandages,  t^htly  bracing  the 
muscles,  and  retaining  them  in  their  relative 
situations.  The  joints  are  surrounded  by  similar 
buidages,  known  by  the  name  of  Capsular  Li- 
gaments. 

In  following  the  series  of  animal  structures  in 
the  order  of  their  increasing  density,  we  find  the 
proportion  of  albumen  which  enters  into  their 
composition  becoming  greater,  while  that  of  the 
-  gelatin  and  mucilage  diminishes.  When  the 
product  is  more  uniform  in  its  composition  it  is 
in  general  less  elastic  than  when  it  consists  of  a 
more  cmnplex  combination  of  ingredients.  A 
great  prepondenmce  of  albumen  tends  also  to 
diminish  ihe  elasticity.  Thus  the  densest  kinds 
of  fibrous  texture  present,  instead  of  thin  and 
broad  expansions  of  elastic  membrane,  the  thick 
and  elongated  form  of  inestensible  cords,  con- 
stituting the  ordinary  Ligaments,  and  the  Ten- 
dons. These  structures  resist  with  great  power 
any  force  calculated  to  extend  them  :  a  property 
which  of  course  excludes  elasticity,  but,  when 
united  with  fiexibility,  implies  great  toughness. 
In  a  word,  they  possess  all  the  qualities  that  can 
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be  desired  in  a  rope.  It  will  hardly  be  credited 
how  great  a  force  is  required  to  stretch,  or  rather 
rend  asunder  a  ligament ;  for  it  will  not  yidd  in 
any  soisible  d^ree  until  the  force  is  increased 
BO  eoormously  as  at  once  to  dissever  the  whole 
cmitexture  of  its  fibres.  Nothing  can  be  more 
artificially  contrived  than  the  interweaving  of 
the  fibres  of  ligaments ;  for  they  are  not  only  dis- 
posed, as  in  a  rope,  in  bundles  placed  ^de  by 
side,  and  apparently  parallel  to  each  other :  but, 
on  careful  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  tied 
together  by  oblique  fibres  curiously  interlaced, 
in  a  way  that  no  art  can  imitate.  It  is  only  after 
long  maceration  in  water,  that  this  complicated 
and  beautiful  structure  can  be  unravelled. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  these  fibrous 
structures,  which  are  strictly  inextensible  liga- 
tures, render  them  applicable  to  purposes  of 
connexion  where  motion  is  to  be  retrained. 
Many  cases,  however,  occur  in  which  a  sub- 
stance is  wanted,  uniting  great  compactness  and 
strength  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elastic 
power.  For  this  purpose  a  different  texture  is 
fabricated,  consisting  of  twisted  fibres,  which 
impart  this  required  elasticity.  Such  is  the 
structure  of  the  elastic  ligaments  of  animals, 
which  are  very  generally  employed  for  the 
support  of  heavy  parts  that  require  being 
suspended.  An  instance  occurs  in  quadrupeds, 
in  that  strong  ligament  which  passes  along  the 
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back  and  neck  to  be  6xed  to  the  head,  and  to 
support  its  weight  when  the  animal  stoops  to 
graze.  This,  the  ligamentum  nucha,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  capable  of  great  extension,  and  by- 
its  elasticity  reacts  with  considerable  force  in 
recovering  its  natural  length,  after  it  has  been 
stretched.  This  ligament  is  particularly  strong 
in  the  Camel,  whose  neck  is  of  great  length.* 
Another  example  of  an  dastic  ligament  occurs 
in  that  which  connects  the  two  shells  of  bivalTe 
mollusca  (as  those  of  the  oyster  and  muscle),  and 
which  keeps  them  open  when  the  animal  exerts 
no  force  to  close  them.  The  claws  of  the  Lion, 
and  other  animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  are  retracted 
within  their  sheaths  by  means  of  two  strong 
elastic  ligaments.  Structures  of  this  kind  are 
employed  very  extensively  in  the  febric  of  in- 
sects.t 

*  Many  biids  are  piD*ided  with  itrot^  elastic  ligaments  coo- 
necting  the  vertebrs  of  the  neck  with  thoae  of  the  back ;  liga- 
menta  of  the  same  kind  are  aUo  employed  for  retaining  the  wings 
doee  to  the  body,  where  they  are  not  used  in  flying:  and  a 
similar  piorision  is  made  in  the  wings  of  bats.  Tiie  weight  of 
the  bulky  mgans  of  digestion  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds  roquire 
some  permanent  support  of  this  kind ;  and  this  is  furnishsd  by 
a  broad,  elastic,  fibrons  band  extended  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  the  dephaat,  which 
remains  more  constantly  in  the  horizontal  poaition  than  most 
quadrupeds:  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  general  cellular 
texture  iu  this  animal  has  an  unusual  degree  of  elasticity. — 
Hunter  on  the  Blood,  &c.  p.  1 12. 
.  .t  Chabrier,  Hemoire«  du  Musee,  tom.  vi.  p.  416. 
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The  animal  sabBtanqe  which  cmnes  next  in 
the  order  of  density  is  Cartilage.  The  purposes 
for  -which  this  kind  of  structure  is  employed  are 
those  in  which  a  scdid  ba«8  is  required  for  the 
support  of  scrfier  or  mwe  flexible  parts,  and 
idiere  the  mechanical  properties  that  are  wanted 
are  firmness,  conjoined  with  some  d^ree  of 
elasticity.  Cartilage  (or  gristle)  is  composed  of 
a  finer  and  m(we  uniform  material  than  any  <^ 
the  preceding  structures.  It  consists  almost 
wholly  of  albumen,  with  a  slight  proportion  of 
calcareous  matter.  Unlike  membrane  in  any 
of  its  frams,  it  contains  no  fibres,  but,  on  being 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  presents  the  appearances 
of  a  dense  homogeneous  substance  of  a  white 
pearly  hue.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  and  where 
it  is  exposed  to  iriction,  as  in  the  joints,  is  often 
highly  polished. 

In  all  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals  Nature 
employs  cartilage  to  supply  the  place  of  bone 
when  rigidity  is  required  to  be  given  to  the 
fabric.  In  an  extensive  order  of  fishes,  in- 
dading  the  shark,  the  sturgeon,  and  the  ray, 
we  find  the  whole  skeleton  constructed  of  car- 
tilage. In  the  fabric  of  very  young  quadrupeds 
cartilage  is  substituted  for  bone ;  and  in  the 
adult  animal,  various  organs,  such  as  the  exter- 
nal ears,  the  eye-lids,  the  nostrils,  and  different 
parts  of  the  apparatus  of  the  throat  and  wind- 
pipe, ase  composed  of  flexible  cartilage,  which 
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gives  them  a  determinate  shape  and  finnness. 
Id  all  these  cases  bone,  which,  besides  being 
three  times  as  heavy,  is  devoid  of  elasticity,  and 
liable  to  fracture,  would  have  been  much  less 
suitable.  Cartilage  is  often  employed  as  an 
intermedium  for  connecting  different  bones,  as 
for  instance,  between  the  ribs  and  the  sternum, 
or  breast-bone ;  whereby,  besides  the  advantage 
of  greater  lightness,  the  pliancy  of  the  material 
diminishes  those  jars  which  are  incident  to  the 
frame  in  all  its  violent  actions. 

In  the  construction  of  cartil^e,  nature  seems 
to  have  attained  the  utmost  degree  of  density 
which  could  be  given  to  an  internal  texture 
composed  merely  of  the  usual  animal  consti- 
tuents. But  substances  of  stjll  greater  hard- 
ness, united  with  perfect  rigidity,  are  wanted, 
in  numberless  instances,  for  giving  effectual 
protection  to  soil  and  delicate  structures,  for 
supplying  a  firm  basis  to  the  framework  of  the 
body,  and  for  constructing  levers  of  various  kinds 
to  be  employed  in  the  more  energetic  move- 
ments of  the  higher  animals.  For  all  these  pur- 
poses it  was  necessary  to  superadd  a  material 
endowed  with  stroi^er  cohesive  powers,  and 
capable  by  its  dense  concretion  of  forming  solid 
and  inflexible  oigans.  The  substances  which 
nature  has  selected  for  this  office  are  the  salts  of 
lime.    Sometimes  the  Carbonate,  and  sometimes 
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the  Phosphate  of  lime  is  employed  for  ftuining 
these  hard  and  unyielding  structuree ;  and  often 
both  these  calcareous  substances  are  united  to- 
gether in  different  proportions  in  the  same  solid 
labric.  When  the  carbonate  of  lime  predomi- 
nates, or  is  the  sole  earthy  ingredient,  it  consti- 
tutes Skell:  when  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  phosphate,  it  is  called  a  Crust,  as  is  the 
f^ase  with  the  coverings  of  the  lobster  and  the 
crab  :  when  the  earthy  matter  consists- almost 
wholly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  it  composes  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Bone.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  the  formation  and  properties  of  each  of 
these  structures  in  the  sequel. 

The  protection  of  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
fabric  from  the  injurious  influence  of  external 
agents  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  is  one  which  nature  has 
shown  extreme  solicitude  to  secure.  For  this 
purpose  she  has  provided  the  integuments,  under 
which  designation  are  included  not  merely  the 
skin,  but  also  all  the  parts  that  are  immediately 
connected  with  it,  and  are  formed  Emd  nourished 
by  the  same  vessels.  No  parts  of  the  animal 
structure  present  greater  diversity  in  their  form 
and  outward  appearance  than  the  integuments ; 
yet  it  is  easy  to  discover,  amidst  all  these  va- 
rieties, that  the  same  general  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  their  construction,  and  that  each  par- 
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Ucular  formation  u  the  result  of  a  c6mbinaUoto 
of  the  same  elementary  structures.  Of  these 
dements  the  most  impwtaut.  and  that  which 
generally  otHuposes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  dun, 
is  the  Coriwn,  or  true  skin.  The  outermost  layer 
is  termed  the  Epidermis,  Cutide,  or  scoff-skin ; 
and  between  these  there  is  often  found  an  inter- 
mediate layer  denominated  the  Rete  Mtieostan, 
or  the  Pigmentum. 

The  corium  is  generally  of  considerable  tluck- 
Qeas,  and  is  composed  of  strong  and  tough  fibres, 
closely  compacted  together,  and  pervaded  by 
innumertdtle  ramifications  of  blood-Tessds  of 
every  kind.  It  is  endowed  with  great  flexibility, 
and  is  capable  of  being  ccmsiderably  extended ; 
properties  which  fit  it  for  readily  accommodating 
itself  to  all  the  movements  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  to  the  variable  bulk  of  the  parts  it 
covers.  Beii^  also  very  elastic,  it  soon  regains 
its  natural  form  and  dimensions  whai  left  to 
itself  after  being  stretched.  The  skin  is.  con- 
nected with  the  subjacent  muscles  and  other 
parts  by  a  large  quantity  of  cellular  texture, 
which,  according  to  the  particular  intenticms  of 
its  formation,  scHuetimes  binds  it  tightly  over 
these  parts,  and  on  other  occasions  allows  of  a 
free  and  exten^ve  motion.  This  latter  property 
is  remarkably  ezem^ified  in  the  Racoon,  an 
animal  in  which  the  skin  huigs  loosely  on  the 
limbs,  and  encloses  the  body  like  a  wide  elastic 
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garment ;  so  that,  however  firmly  a  person  may 
attempt  to  grasp  the  animal  by  the  neck,  it  can 
easily  turn  its  head  completely  round,  and  bite  the 
fingers  that  are  holding  it.  Id  like  manner  the 
skin  of  the  frog  is  attached  to  the  body  only  at  a 
few  places,  and  may  be  readily  stripped  off.  A 
thin  layra-  of  muscular  fibres  is  often  found  lying 
immediately  underneath  the  skin,  and  is  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  it  over  the  subjacent 
parts.  In  animals  that  roll  themselves  into  a 
ball,  as  the  hedge-h<^,  these  muscles  are  of 
great  size  and  importance.  We  shall  see  that 
in  the  moUusca,  this  muscular  apparatus  is  inse- 
parably blended  with  the  integument,  and  com- 
poses a  peculiar  structure,  termed  the  mantle. 
Immediately  covering  the  corium  is  the  Rete 
Mucoaum,  which  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  soft 
animal  matter,  composed  of  a  net-work  of  deUcate 
fibres,  and  containing  more  or  less  of  the  material 
fiiom  which  the  -colour  of  the  skin  is  derived. 

The  Epidermis  is  a  membrane  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  consisting  of  a  thin  expansion  of 
albuminous  matter,  apparently  homc^eneous  in 
its  texture  and  composition.  It  is  impervious  to 
floids,  although  capable  of -imbibing  moistjire, 
and  of  slowly  transmitting  a  portion  to  the  sub- 
jacent textures.  Its  thickness  varies  exceedingly 
in  different  parts ;  being  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
protection  it  has  to  afford  against  pressure, 
friction,  or  other  causes  of  injury.     As  it  is  not 
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nourished  by  Teaeels,  its  outer  layer  is  liable  txy 
wear  away,  ot  to  become,  by  drying,  unfit  for 
use :  and  accordingly  a  separation  of  this  out- 
ward layer  generally  takes  place  from  time  to 
time,  the  loss  being  speedily  repaired  by  ft.  fresh 
growth  from  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
This  process  is  c^n  performed  periodically,  as 
is  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  serpents. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  preserving 
the  cuticle  in  a  healthy  condition;  and  more 
particulariy  for  defending  it  from  the  injurious 
action  of  the  surrounding  element.  These  soDne- 
times  ccmsist  of  a  supply  of  mly  fluid,  prepared 
in  small  cavities  that  are  utuated  in  the  skin 
itself,  and  hare  minute  ducts  opening  upMi  the 
surface.  These  cavities,  termed  sebaeeous/oBickt, 
are  generally  interspersed  in  great  numbers  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  abounding  more 
especially  in  those  places  where  folds  occur,  and 
where  th^e  is  the  greatest  firiction.  In  fishes, 
moUusca,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  the  dkin  is 
at  all  limes  defended  frwn  the  action  of  the 
water  by  a  viscid  or  glutinous  secretion,  jwe- 
pared  in  this  mannra*,  and  continually  poured 
out  on  the  surface,  through  ducts,  the  orifices  of 
which  are  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  dis-. 
posed  in  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  body. 

Connected  with  the  skin,  and  moro  particu- 
larly with  the  cuticle,  are  structures  of  very  tb- 
rious  forms,  intended  for  giving  additional  pro- 
tection, occasionally  contributing  their  aid  in 
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progressive  motion,  and  sometimee  Jashioned 
into  weapons  of  offence.  In  this  class. should  be 
included  all  the  varieticft  of  hair,  such  as  wooU 
fur,  feathers,  bristled,  quills,  and  spines,  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  hair.  All  these 
resemble  the  cuticle  in  their  chemical  compo- 
sitim,  differing  only  in  their  degrees  of  hardness 
and  condraiBation.  Horn  is  formed  of  the  same 
material  as  hair;  as  are  also  the  nails,  the  hoofs, 
and  the  claws  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  scales  of 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  other  animals.  The  integu- 
ments of  insects,  and  especially  their  more  solid 
and  homy  coverings,  contain,  however,  as  will 
hereafter  be  noticed,  a  peculiar  chemical  prin- 
ciple termed  Entomoline. 

All  these  parts  seem  to  be  but  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  vital  actions  of  the  system  with 
which  they  are  associated;  and  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  they  are  to  be  considered  as  apper- 
taining to  the  living  portion  of  the  body,  or  as 
mere  extraneous  appendages.  Yet,  however  they 
may  differ  in  their  forms,  uses,  and  external  ap- 
pearance, they  all  are  produced  by  the  same 
kind  of  vascular  structure,  variously  arranged  to 
suit  the  particulsur  circumstances  in  each  case : 
and  the  mode  of  their  developement  and  growth 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all. 

An  extremely  deluiate  and  finely  organized 
pulp,  composed  partly  of  a  congeries  of  minute 
vessels,  and  partly  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  in 
which  these  vessels  are  embedded,  constitutes 
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the  apparatus  by  which  the  nutrient  particles 
are  selected,  combined  and  elaborated  into  the 
materials  of  the  intended  structure.  The  original 
form,  situation,  and  disposition  of  this  vascular 
pulp,  determines  the  future  figure  and  extent  of 
growth  of  the  production  which  is  to  arise  from 
it.  The  materials  which  compose  it  are  depo- 
sited sometimes  in  masses,  as  in  the  scales  of 
the  crocodile ;   more  generally  in  layers,  as  in 


hoofs  and  nails,  and  also  in  the  scales  of  fishes  ;* 
and  occasionally  in  filaments,  as  in  hair ;  which 
latter,  again,  are  often  agglutinated  tc^ether  by 
a  strong  cement,  uniting  them  into  a  hard 
and  solid  structure,  of  which  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  a  remarkable  example.  In  all 
cases,  the  portions  thus  successively  produced, 

*  The  laminated  itructure  of  the  scales  of  fisheB  is  eaul;  dts- 
tinguinhed  by  applying  to  them  a  high  mBgnifying  power.  As 
the  breadth  of  each  new  layer  in  greater  than  the  last,  its  edges 
project  furtlier,  the  whole  surface  having  that  concentric  striated 
appearance  which  renders  it  an  interesting  object  for  microscopic 
examina^n.  Fig.  29  exhibits  the  striated  surbce  of  the  scale  of 
the  Cyprimu  albumvi,  and  Fi^.  30  that  of  the  Perca  fiurxatilit. 
The  imbricated  arrangement  of  these  scales,  resembling  that  of 
the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  is  slwwn  in  Fig.  31.  All  these 
figures  represent  the  objects  highly  magnified. 
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are  no  longer  susceptible  of  being  nourished, 
and  from  the  moment  of  their  deposition,  un- 
de^o  no  further  change,  except  from  the  action 
of  ^eternal  agents.  By  the  continual  additions 
that  are  made  to  them  at  their  base,  or  root, 
where  the  vessels  deposit  fresh  materials,  they 
gradually  increase  in  size,  protrude  through  the 
skin,  and  continue  to  grow  by  the  same  process, 
as  long  as  these  vessels  continue  in  activity. 

The  nature  of  this  process  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  growth  of  hair.     Fig.  32  shows  the  appa- 
ratus employed  in  its  construction,  in  an  imagi- 
nary section  of  the  root,  on  a  magnified  scale. 
Every  hair  takes  its  rise  from  a  minute  vascular 
pulp,  p,  of  an  oval  shape,  which  is  implanted 
below  the  corium,  or  true  skin,  d.*    This  pulp  is 
invested  by  a  sheath 
or  capsule,  c,  which, 
tt^ether  with  the  con- 
tained pulp,  and  the 
root  of  the  hair  that 
grows  from   it,  com* 
poees  the  bulb  of  the 
hair.    The  bulb  itself 
is  contained  in  a  small 
cell  formed  by  con- 
densed membranes,  s, 
to  which    it   has  no 

"  III  the  abovefigureEisasectionof  the  Epidermis,  or  cuticle; 
the  dotted  part,  r,  repreaetitB  the  situntioii  of  the  subjacent  rele 
I,  and  D,  the  denn,  or  corium. 
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attachment  excepting  at  the  lower  part,  t,  where 
the  vessele  ^d  nerves  of  the  pulp  are  passing 
into  it.  The  hair,  growing  by  depositions  from 
die  iiislde  of  the  capsule,  which  forms  the  outer 
part,  o,  of  the  shaft,  and  from  the  outside  of  the 
pulp!,  which  forms  the  inner  or  central  part,  i,  is 
forced  opvi^ards  till  it  has  pierced  the  skin ;  and 
iA  the  course  of  its  passage  a  canal  is  formed  for 
it  in  the  skin  itself,  and  continuous  wiUi  that 
which  encloses  the  bulb :  and  the  coarse  of  this 
canal  is  generally  oblique.  In  the  elephant, 
wher^  the  thickness  and  density  of  the' hide, 
present  considerable  obstacles  to  the  passage 
of  the  hairs  through  it,  we  may  discover,  on 
minute  examination,  many  hmrs  that  have  only 
penetrated  a  certain  way,  as  shown  at  b,  without 
ever  succeeding  in  reaching  the  surface. 

An  opinion  has  been  very  commonly  enter- 
tained that  each  hair,  on  its  protruding  from 
underneath  the  cuticle,  e,  at  the  point  q,  carries 
iip  along  with  it  a  portion  of  this  outer  integu- 
ment, which,  Btretchii^  as  the  hair  increases  in 
length,  forms  over  it  a  very  fine  external  tunic. 
But  later  observatiohs  have  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  there  is  simply  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  edge  of  the  cuticle  to  the  origin  of 
the  hair,  without  any  accompanying  prolonga- 
tion ;  sb  that  if  the  whole  bulb  be  destroyed,  and 
its  pulp  absorbed,  the  hair  may  be  detached  by 
the  slightest  force. 
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From  this  acu^unt  it  will  be  seen  that  a  hair  is, 
in  its  wigin,  tubular ;  the  inner  part  being  occu- 
{Med  by  the  pulp.  But  as  the  pulp  extends  only 
to  that  portion  of  the  hair  which  is  in  a  state  of 
growth,  it  never  rises  above  the  sucface  of  the 
9kin ;  and  the  cavity  in  the  axis  of  the  hair  ia 
either  gradually  obliterated,  or  is  filled  with  a 
dry  pith,  or  light  spongy  substance,  probably 
c<>ntaining  ftir.  After  a  certain  jieriod,  the  bulb 
diminishes  in  size,  from  the  collapse  of  the 
vessels,  whose  powers  of  supplying  nutriment 
become  exhausted.  The  first  deficiency  in  its 
nourishment  appeals  in  the  cessation  of  the 
deposit  of  ccdouring  matter,  and  the  hair  in  con- 
sequence becomes  grey.  After  a  time,  the 
vessels  becoming  quite  impervious,  the  bulb 
shrivels,  the  hair  is  detached,  and  the  caual 
which  its  root  occupied  in  the  dun  becomes 
obliterated. 

The  hair  of  difierent  animals,  and  even  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  animal,  is  very  various 
in  its  shape,  texture,  and  mechanical  properties. 
S<»netimes,  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  the  fila- 
ments are  more  or  less  flattened,  striated,  deeply 
grooved,  or  even  beaded.  Instead  of  beii^ 
solid,  they  may  even  be  tabular  :  and  they  ex- 
hibit also  the  greatest  diversity  in  their  length, 
fineness,  tenacity,  rigidity,  and  disposition  to 
curl.  All  these  varieties  may  be  traced  to  cor- 
responding differences  in  the  form,  and  the  rela- 
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tive  actions  of  the  component  parts  of  the  bulb, 
namely,  the  pulp  and  its  capsule.* 

The  structure  of  the  oi^ns  by  which  hairs 
are  formed  is  not  easily  distinguished,  in  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  hair,  on  account  of  their 
minuteness:  it  is  readily  seen,  however,  in  the 
large  whiskers  of  the  feline  species,  and  also  of 
the  seal,  which  are  subservient  to  more  extended 
uses  than  those  of  merely  covering  the  body, 
and  which  are  even  supplied  with  nerves,  con- 
verting them  into  instruments  of  a  sense  of 
touch. 

In  the  quills  of  the  porcupine  a  still  more 
complicated  oi^panization  has  been  detected. ' 
Fig.  33  shows  a  quill  with  its  bulbous  root,  de- 
tached from  the  body  ;  and  Fig.  34,  a  transv^se 
section  magnified.  The  bulb  itsdf  is  contained 
in  a  distinct  cell,  shown  at  a,  F^.  35,  which 
represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  these  organs. 
This  cell  contains  a  portion  of  fat  in  .which  the 
numerous  vessels  supplying  its  pulp  and  capsule 
are  embedded.  The  bulb  is  itself  surrounded 
by  an  outer  sheath,  s,  into  the  cavity  of  which, 
B,  there  opens  a  duct,  d,  proceeding  from  a  small 
cell  or  follicle,  f,  lodged  in  the  cellular  substance 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheath.  This  upper  cell 
communicates    below   with   another  cavity,   c, 

*  See  F.  Cuvjer's  Memoir  on  the  Fonnation  of  the  Quills 
of  the  Porcupine,  in  the  Nouvelles  Annates  du  Museum,  I.  429. 
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cmtainiDg  an  unctuous  matter.  During  the 
formation  of  the  quill  this  unctuous  matter  is 
sapplied  through  this  channel,  and  probably 
enters  as  an  ingredient  in  it»  comp<»ition.  The 
capsule  of  the  pulp  consists  of  two  membranes, 
the  one  enveloping  the  other.      Fig.  36  shows 


the  bulb  laid  open  by  dividing  the  membranes 
and  tuining  them  aside.  The  homy  portion 
of  the  quill  is  secreted  by  the  internal  mem- 
brane, I.  and  deposited  in  successive  lamiuEe. 
The  external  membrane  is  seen  at  o.  The 
pulp  itself,  seen  at  p,  is  still  more  curiously 
organized ;  its  surface  being  fluted,  or  formed 
into  longitudinal  processes.  The  homy  matter, 
being  deposited  on  these  processes,  is  moulded 
to  their  shape,  and  concretes  into  laminee  which 
conve«;e  from  the  circumference  of  the  cylin- 
der towards  the  centre.    The  section  (Fig.  36) 
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shows  these  converging  lamme,  which  heing 
of  a  dark  colonr,  give  to  the  suriace  of  the 
quill  the  appearance  of  being  groored ;  Uiis, 
however,  is  merely  «n  optical  illusion,  occasioned 
by  the  dark  taminee  being  seen  through  the 
transparent  exterior  covering ;  as  niay  zeadily  be 
detected  by  viewing  the  surface  with  a  magni- 
fying glass.*  After  a  certain  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  quill,  the  pulp  ceases  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials for  forming  the  spongy  substance  which 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  quill.  But  although 
it  no  longer  secretes,  it  still  retains  its  place ; 
and  the  capsule  continuing  to  deposit  horn,  the 
quill  becomes  a  hollow  tube  of  considerable 
diameter.  When  it  has  attained  a  certain  size, 
the  pulp  begins  to  shrink,  and  the  diam^er  oS 
the  tube  diminishes  ;  so  that  it  exhibits  a  taper- 
ing form  at  both  ends.  Thus  mere  variations  in 
the  bulk  and  the  action  of  the  pulp,  accompanied 
with  changes  in  that  of  the  capsule,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  every  diversity  in  the  form  aiid 
condition  of  the  resulting  structures. 

Among  the  mechanical  uses  of  the  int^ument, 
that  of  serving  as  a  cushion  for  relieving  the 
more  prominent  parts  <£  the  frame,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  bones,  from  unequal  pressure,  ought 


*  It  is  obs«ved  by  F.  Cuvier,  that  this  striated  appearance  is 
peculiar  to  the  quills  of  porcupines  of  the  old  world.  Those  fioia 
America  have  no  such  arrangement  oflaminRj 
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not  to  be  oTerlooked.  This  object  is  promoted 
by  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  fat,  which  is 
another  animal  substance  entitled  to  be  enume- 
rated among  the  elements  of  its  structure.  It 
conrasts  of  an  oily  fluid,  composed,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Cherreuil,  of  two  constituent 
(ffinciples,  which  he  has  distinguished  by  tiie 
terms  stearine  and  efotne.  In  warm  blooded 
ftninytln  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  always 
sufficient  to  preserve  this  compound  substance 
in  a  fluid  form  :  but  it  is  prevented  from  being 
diSlased  through  the  cellular  texture  by  being 
contained  in  separate  vesicles  of  extreme  nrinute- 
ness.*  Hence  the  whole  mass  of  the  fat,  which 
is  thus  formed  of  an  aggr^atlon  of  these 
vesicles,  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  fluid, 
but  seeios  to  be  composed  of  small  grains  united 
by  membranous  investments  into  lai^er  masses ; 
a  structure  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  soft  cushion,  retaining  only  a  small  share  of 
elasticity,  and  yielding  <MiIy  in  a  certain  limited 
d^Tee  to  pressure. 

*  Dr.  IfoDTO  estimated  their  diameter  at  between  the  SOOth 
and  600th  of  an  inch.  But  their  size  variea  in  different 
animals. 
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^  5.  Muscular  Power. 

In  Machines  contriTed  by  human  skill  the  chief 
art  consiats  in  devising  expedients  for  regulating- 
and  directing  the  given  moving  power,  so  that 
it  may  bear,  in  the  proper  degree,  and  in  the 
proper  order,  upon  some  particular  objects,  and 
produce  some  particular  effect.  The  whole  of 
the  apparatus  employed  with  this  intention,  how- 
ever numerous  may  be  its  parts,  however  various 
the  forms  of  its  wheels,  its  levers,  or  its  pulleys, 
and  however  complicated  may  be  their  con- 
nexions, resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  intenne- 
diate  instruments  for  the  transferrence  of  motion 
from  the  source  of  power,  or  the  point  where  its 
action  is  impressed,  to  the  parts  which  are  de- 
signed ultimately  to  receive  the  action  of  the 
force  employed.  It  is  an  established  principle 
in  physics,  that  mere  machinery  is  incapable  <^ 
generating  mechanical  force;  and  that  such 
force  must  always  be  originally  derived  from 
some  extraneous  source.  Some  impulse  from 
without,  whether  it  be  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
the  fall  of  a  stream  of  water,  or  the  action  of 
men  or  horses,  or  any  other  kind  of  foreign 
agency,  must  be  resorted  to,  both  to  set  the 
engine  in  motion,  and  to  continue  its  move- 
ments when  tliey  are  once  begun.      Nor  is  the 
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case  essentially  different  when  the  source  of 
motion  apparently  resides  in  some  internal  part 
of  the  machine  itself ;  in  a  watch,  for  instance, 
which  is  actuated  by  the  main  spring ;  or  in  a 
steam  engine,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
elastic  rapour  contained  in  its  cylinder:  the 
spring  in  the  one  case,  and  the  vapour  in  the 
other,  although  they  may  in  one  sense  be  re- 
garded as  impelling  powers,  are,  in  reality,  but 
intermediate  agents  in  the  distribution  of  a 
force  originating  from  other  sources.  In  the 
watch,  the  force  may  be  traced  to  the  hand 
which  coiled  the  spring :  in  the  steam-engine, 
to  the  fire,  which  has  imparted  elasticity  to 
the  vapour. 

The  living  body  differs  from  inoiganic  ma- 
chinery in  eont^ning  within  itself  a  principle 
of  motion  not  referable,  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, to  any  of  the  primary  forces  which  exist 
in  the  inanimate  world.  This  principle  has 
been  termed  contractility.  In  animals  of  the 
umplest  construction,  every  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  seems  to  be  equally  endowed 
with  this  contractile  property,  although  ex- 
hibiting no  distinct  appearance  of  a  fibrous 
structure.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  lower 
zoophytes,  such  as  the  Infusoria,  Polypi,  Me- 
dusee,  and  the  simpler  kinds  oi  Entozoa. 

Among  the  Polypi  and  Iniiisoria  we  meet 
with  a  singular  mode  of  acting  upon  the  sur- 
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rounding  fluid  by'  means  of  very  minute  and 
generally  microscopic  filaments,  which  the  ani- 
mal, by  some  unknown  t>ower,  causes  to  vibtate 
with  great  rapidity.  Occasionally  these  organs 
are  found  ~  even  in  animals  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes.  Wherever  they  are  met  with 
they  perform,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  very 
importuit  fimctions ;  sometimes  assisting  in  res- 
piration, at  other  .times  contributing  to  the 
supply  of  food,  and  very  generally  serving  as 
instruments  of  progressive  motion. 

In  animals  placed  a  little  higher  in  the 
scale,  we  begin  to  trace  the  formation  of  fibres,- 
which  at  first  are  uregula^ly  scattered  through 
the  soft  substance :  but  as  the  organizati<Hi  be-: 
comes  more  refined,  these  fibres  are  collected 
into  bundles,  and  compose  what  are  properly 
called  muscies.  Muscular  fibres  are  attached  at 
their  extremities  to  the  parts  intended  to  be 
moved.  '  In  the  lower  animals  th^e  attach- 
ments are  principally  to  the  skin,  or  other 
external  parts,  which  are  Subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  pn^essive  motion.  In  the  higher 
classes,  the  solid  parts,  or  skeleton,  being  dis- 
posed more  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  the 
nwscles  are  applied  to  them  in  the  intmor  of 
the  body,  and  are  more  distinctly  separated 
into  masses,  each  having  its  proper  function  in 
the  movements  of  the  frame. 

The  peculiar   property  which  characterises 
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the  muscular  fibre  is  that  of  suddenly  shortming 
itself,  80  as  to  bring  its  two  ends,  and  the  parts 
to  which  those  ends  are  connected,  nearer  to 
one  another.  This  contraction  is  performed 
with  astonishing  quickness  and  force,  and  the 
accumulated  effect  of  a  large  collection  of  th^e 
fibres,  such  as  constitutes  a  muscle,  is  therefore 
capable  of  overcoming  great  resistances,  or 
of  raising  enormous  weights.  Those  muscles, 
which,  by  means  of  their  nerves,  as  will  here- 
after be  noticed,  are  subservient  to  voluntary 
motion,  are  excited  into  action  by  an  exertion 
of  the  will  of  the  animal.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  number  of  other  muscles,  the  contractions 
of  which  are  involuntary,  that  is,  are  produced 
by  oUier  causes  than  the  will.* 

Muscular  contractility,  of  which  there  exists 
no  trace  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,t  has  been 
estaUished  by  nature  as  the  primary  moving 
power  of  the  animal  machine.     This  agent  is 

•  These  two  classes  of  muscles  do  not  differ  in  their  outward 
appearance :  but  Dr.  Hodgldn  has  lately  pointed  out  a  carious 
difference  in  die  microwopic  structure  of  the  fibres  of  Bome  of 
the  inroluntary  muscles.  See  Appendix  to  his  Translation  of 
Edwards  on  the  influence  of  Physical  Agents  in  life,  p.  443. 

t  The  principal  instances,  which  have  been  adduced  in 
snpport  of  the  opinion  that  muscnlaiHy  occasionally  exists  in 
Testable  stractoTes,  are  the  alternate  movemeots  of  the  leaflets 
of  the  Hedytantm  gyraiu,  which  have  been  fancifully  com- 
pared to  the  movements  of  the  ribs  in  respiration ;  the  quick 
motioi»  of  the  stamina  of  the  Berberit,  Opuntia,  and  many 
{danta  of  the  genera  Cardtnu,  and  Cenlaurea ;  the  closing  of  the 
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resorted  to  on  all  occasions  where  considerable 
mechanical  force  is  wanted ;  just  as  in  a  great 
manufactory,  where  an  immense  quantity  of 
machinery  is  to  be  set  in  motion,,  and  a  great 
variety  of  work  is  to  be  executed,  the  human 
mechanist  avails  himself  of  some  constant 
moving  force,  such  as  that  of  water,  or  steam. 
The  laws  of  inorganic  matter  furnish  no  power 
that  could  conveniently  have  been  applied  in 
the  miimal  body  for  that  purpose ;  but  muscular 
power,  from  its  high  intensity,  is  adequate  to 
every  object,  and  has  been  accurately  ad- 
justed, by  the  most  refined  application  of  the 
laws  of  mechanism,  to  all  the  degrees  and  kinds 
of  effects  intended  to  be  produced. 

Although  the  power  be  the  same,  yet  the 
mode  of  its  application  is  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied ;  and  the  comparison  of  these  diversities 
is  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
few  of  the  animal  functions  in  which  the  ends 
to  be  answered  are  so  definite,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  expedients  employed  is  so  plain  and 
intelligible.      For  while  the  intricate  chemical 

leaves  of  the  Dionaa  musciputai  and  the  Ehriuking  of  those 
of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  or  seDsitive  plant.  On  a  superficial 
Ttew,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  thete  motions  bear  a  re< 
semblance  (o  the  effects  of  muscular  contractility ;  but  I  believe 
that  naturalists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  these  phenomena,  and  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  for  the  existence  of  that  property  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 
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processes  of  the  living  system  generally  elude 
our  research,  and  the  higher  faculties  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception  are  dependent  oh  still  more 
recondite  and  mysterious  powers  of  nature,  the 
mechanicai  functions  are  effected  by  the  simpler 
properties  of  matter,  and  allow  us  a  clearer 
insist  into  the  wonderful  art  which  has  been 
exerted  in  their  accomplishment. 

Muscles,  during  their  contraction,  increase  in 
thickness  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  dimiT 
nish  in  length.*    It  Is  on  this  account,  more 

37  38         43 


especially,  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  bo 
necessary  to  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  In 
every  movement  and  attitude  of  the  body, 
some  particular  sets  of  muscles  are  in  action, 

*  This  13  liitistrated  by  the  annexed  figures,  37  and  3S,  the 
former  showiog:  the  relaxed  and  elongated,  and  the  latter  the 
contntcted  and  swollen  folate  of  the  same  muscle. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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and  consequaitly  tense  and  prominent,  while 
others  are  relaxed  and  flattened ;  differences 
which  it  is  requisite  that  the  artist  should 
faith&Uy  express,  in  order  to  give  a  correct 
representation  of  the  living  figure. 

The  dilatation  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  thick- 
ness, which  accompanies  their  contraction  in 
length,  would,  if  these  fibres  had  been  loose 
and  miconnected,  have  occasioned  too  great  a 
separation  and  displacement,  and  have  im- 
peded their  co-operation  in  one  c<»umon  efiect. 
Nature  has  guarded  against  ttus  evil  by  col- 
lecting a  certain  number  of  the  elementary 
fibrils,  and  tying  them  together  with  threads  of 
cellular  substance;  thus  forming  them  into  a 
lai^er  fibre ;  and  again  packing  a  numb^  of 
these  fibres  into  lai^er  bundles:  always  sar- 
ronndmg  each  packet  with  a  web  of  cellular 
tissue ;  which  thus  forms  a  separate  iuTestment 
for  each.  This  plan  of  successive  reunion  into 
larger  and  larger  assemblages  is  carried  on 
through  several  gradations  of  size,  till  the  entire 
muscle  is  completed. 

That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  the  plans  adopted  in  the  me- 
chanism of  the  animal  firame,  let  us  inquire  whM 
arrangements  would  occur  to  us,  prior  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  those  actually  adopted,  as  the 
most  advantageous  dispositions  of  the  miucular 
power.    It  is  evident,  that  the  simplest  mode 
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wDold  be  that  of  extending  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  in  a  straight  line  between  the  points  in- 
tmded  to  be  bTonght  nearer  to  each  other.  This 
direct  application  of  the  power,  however,  is 
sddom  compatible  with  cwiTenience,  anlese  the 
parts  to  be  moved  are  of  v^  small  size,  and 
require  very  delicate  adjustments.  Strtugbt 
muscles,  accordingly,  are  employed  chiefly  for 
tiie  movements  of  the  minuter  parte  of  the  ap- 
paratos  belougiDg  to  the  senses,  such  as  the 
eye,  and  the  ear,  and  also  that  of  the  voice. 
In  insects,  when  the  hard  case,  or  dLeleton,  is 
wholly  external,  this  direct  application  of  the 
moving  force  is  also  very  generally  employed. 
The  shdls  of  the  bivalve  mollusca,  as  of  the 
Oyster  and  the  Cardwm,  are  closed  by  one  or 
two  straight  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  pass 
immediately  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  me 
to  that  of  the  other. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  more  con- 
valient  to  place  the  muscle  in  a  situation  which 
causes  it  to  act  obliquely  with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  the  motion  produced  in  the  part  to 
which  it  is  attached.  This  will,  of  course,  be  at- 
tended with  a  loss  of  force  corresponding  to  the 
df^ree  oi  obliquity ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  advantages  gained,  both  in  point  of 
velocity  of  motion,  and  also  in  the  effect  being 
{Hvduced  by  a  smaller  extent  of  contractiwi  in 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle.    Oblique  muscles  aie 
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frequently  emplt^ed  in  pairs,  and  are'  maide  to 
act  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  the  intended 
motion,  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  diagonal  be- 
tween the  direction  of  the  two  equal  forces. 
Thus,  in  order  to  bring  a  bone  at  p.  Fig.  39, 
down  to  the  point  «,  the  two  muscles  a  land 
s,  extending  fivm  the  fixed  points  m  aiid,  n, 
may .  be  employed ;  for  as  they  exert  forces  in 
the  directions  p  h  and  p  n,  there  will  result 
a  force  in  the  intermediate  direction  p  o  :  and 
the  effect  desired  will  be  accomplidied  more 
quickly,  and  with  a  smaller  extent  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  muscles  producing  it,  than  if  the 
same  power  had  been  applied  by  means  of  a 
straight  muscle  in  the  direction  p  o.*  It  is  by 
means  of  two  sets  of  muscles,  acting  thus  ob- 
liquely, that  the  ribs  are  brought  in  closer  ap- 
proximation every  time  that  the  chest  is  ele- 
vated in  breathing.  Thus  carefully  does  nature 
dispose  the  muscular  fibres  so  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  their  being  contracted  beyond 
•R  certain  extent :  and.  thus  does  she  economize, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  expenditure  of  muscu- 
lar power,  wherever  there  is  a  constant  call  for 
its  exertion. 

The  principle  which  I  have  just  explained, 
whereby  certain  advantages  result  from  the  ob- 

•  See  ft  paper  by  Dr.  Monro,  in  the  Transact  ions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  iii.  p.  250. 
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Uqai^  of  the  action  of  mnacular  fibres,  is  ap- 
plied, not  only  to  the  entire  muscle,  but  alao  to 
the  internal  arrangement,  of  its  fibres.  Thus,  we 
geoeially  ^nd  tliat,  in  a  flat  muscle^  its  .upper 
and  under  surfaces  are  eov^ed  by  a  thin  sheet,  of 
fiJnroiis  texture,  or  thin  expansion  of  ligameut  or 
t«ndon ;  and  that  the  muscular  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  them  are  directed  obliquely  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  the  manner  represented  by 
tiie  section.  Fig.  40.  There  is  frequently  a 
naiddle  tendinous  layer  interposed  between  those 
that  are  on  the  surface  (as  shown  in  Fig.  41),  in 
which  case  the  muscular  fibres  pass  obliquely 
from  the  former,  to-the  latter,  but  in  difiierent.  di- 
rections on  each  side ;  like  the  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  shaft  of  a  pen.  A  muscle  thus  con- 
structed has  accordin^y  been  termed  a  ;wAiit- 
fomt  rmuele;  as  is  exemplified  ia  the  straight 
muscle  inserted  into  the  knee-pan  (the  r&:tus 
extensor  cruris),  and  also  in  the  muscle  which 
bends  the  great  toe  (the  flexor  poilicis  pedis 
lomgw).  The  arrangement  first  described,  Fig. 
40,  forms  the  «e;ht-'/rennt/brfn  nuude ;  an  iiistaface 
of  which  occurs  in  the  muscle  of  the  1^,  which 
is  termed  the  semimembranosus.  Frequeitly.the 
structure  is  rendered  still,  more  complex,  by: 
the  tntetpo»tion  of  several  tendinous  .layere 
among  the  fleshy  fibres.  This  arrangement^ 
which  constitutes  a  complex  muscle,  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  42)  oiccurs,  for  example,  in  the  Solteust  os 
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large  muscle,  which  raiseB  the  heel,  and  fonus 
the  thickest  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

It  very  commtmly  happens  in  the  aninul 
frame,  as  it  does  in  other  machines,  that  Ae 
presence  of  the  moving  s^nt  in  the  spot  where 
its  action  is  wanted,  would  he  exceedingly  in- 
convenient. The  usual  plan  adopted  for  trans- 
ferring the  effect  of  the  moving  power  to  a 
distuit  point  is  the  employment  of  a  rope,  or 
strap.  Such  is  precisely  the  office  of  the  ten- 
dons, which  are  long  straps,  attached  at  one  tad 
to  the  muscle,  and  at  the  other  to  the  b<me, 
or  other  part  intended  to  be  moved.  (See  Fig. 
43).  If  die  hand,  fat  instance,  had  heen  ea- 
cumbered  with  all  the  muscles  which  axe  neces- 
sary for  the  movements  of  the  fillers,  it  never 
could  have  performed  its  office  as  a  d^icate 
mechanical  instrument.  These  muscles,  accord- 
ingly, are  disposed  hig^  up  on  Uie  arm,  and 
their  tendons  are  made  to  pass  along  the  wrist  to 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  which  are  to  be  moved. 

The  employment  of  teiid<His  is  accranpanied 
with  this  farther  advantage,  that  by  their  inta- 
TOition  the  united  power  of  all  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  may  be  obtained,  and  concentrated  npcm 
any  particular  point.  In  this  respect,  likswiae, 
they  resemble  a  rope,  at  which  a  great  nnmbw 
of  men  are  pulling  at  the  same  moment,  and 
whose  combined  strength  is  thus  brought  into 
action.     Another  principal  use  of  tendons  is 
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Aat  a  difierent  direction  may,  by  their  means, 
be  giren  to  the  moring  power,  without  altering 
its  poettimi.  Many  instances  occur  of  their 
Implication  in  this  manner,  by  their  being  made 
to  pass  round  comers  oi  bcmea^  and  along 
grooves,  or  channels,  expresdy  formed  for  their 
tranamisaion,  and  producing  the  efiect  of  pullies^ 

in  a  great  number  of  muscles,  the  fibres, 
instead  of  running  parallel  to  one  another,  are 
made  ^ther  to  converge,  or  to  diverge,  in  order 
to  suit  particular  kinds  of  movements :  and  we 
frequently  find  that  difiereut  portions  of  the 
same  muscle  have  the  power  of  contracting 
independently  of  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
producing  very  various  effects,  according  as  they 
act  separately  or  in  ctmibination.  This  is  exem- 
{dified  in  the  muscle  of  the  back,  called  the 
Trapezius,  represented  in  Fig.  44.  In  many 
instances,  the  fibres  radiate  in  all  directions 
bom  a  common  centre:  this  is  the  case  with 
the  deUcate  muscle  <^  the  ear-4rum,  as  dhown  in 
F^.  45.  In  that  of  the  elephant,  which  is  about 
ui  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  these  radiatii^ 
fibres  are  very  con^Hcuous,  even  to  the  naked 
efe :  and  they  are  also  viuUe  in  the  membrane 
of  the  human  ear,  when  viewed  with  a  good 
micTOMope.* 

At  other  times,  the  muscular  fibres  run  in  a 

*  Home  Phil.  Tniu.  for  ItfOO,  p.  1. 
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circular  direction,  forming  what  is  called  ah.' 
orbicular,  or  sphincter  muscle,  of  which  an  example 
occurs  in  that  which  surrounds  and  cloeea  the 
eye.  (Fig.  40.)  Very  frequ«itly  these  two  last 
modes  of  arrang^nent  are  united  in  some-  part, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  membrane  of 
the. eye,  called  the  Iris.  (Fig.  47.)  Thecirculac 
fibres  of  the  iris  surround  the  central  aperture, 
or.  pupil,  the  size  of  which  they  diminish  when 
they  contract ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  radi- 
ating fibres,  acting  on  the  inner  drcle,  and 
drawing  it  nearer  to  the  outer  circumftwence, 
which  is  fixed^  lessen  the  breadth  of  the  ring^ 
and  consequently  enlarge  the  circular  aperture... 


A  similar  combination  of  radiating  and  cii^ 
cnlar  fibres  is  employed  in  the  c<Mi8truction  of 
flat,  or  sUghtly  concaye  muscular  disks,  which 
are  thus  rendered  capable  of  exerting  a  'Strong 
fcffce  of  adhesion  to  the  BurfiEtces  on  which  tbey 
are  applied.  In  these  organs  the  circular-fibres 
are  placed  at  the  circumference,  and  the  radi- 
ating fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  sack^,  (see 
Fig.  48) ;  so  that,  while  the  margin  of  the  di^ 
is  closely  applied  to.  the  object,  the  force  result- 
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ing  from  the  contractimi  of  the  circular  fibres 
IS'  exerted  to  remove  the  central  portions  ftova 
ibs  ssriace  of  attachment,  and  thereby  tends 
to  create  a  vacuum  underneath  the  disk ;  the 
two  eur&ces  r^nam,  therefore,  strongly  attached 
by  tlie  atmoif>h^c  {vessure,  which  acts  on  their 
outer  sides.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  is  met  with  very  frequently 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 


Another  kind  of  circular  disposition  of  fibres 
is  that  which  occurs  in  the  muscular  coats  surr 
rounding  canals  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the 
blood  vessels  and  the  alimentary  tube. .  Their 
action  tends  to  contract  the  diameter  of  the 
canal,  and  to  exert  pressure  ou  its  contents^  In 
these  cases,  there  is  generally  at  the  same  time 
provided  another  layer  of  fibres,  disposed  longi- 
tudinally, as  shown  in  Fig.  40 ;  the  circular  fibres 
being  seen  in  Fig.  50.  The  action  of  the  loi^- 
tudinal  fibres  is  evidently  to  shorten  the  canal ; 
while  that  of  the  circular  fibres,  by  the  yielding 
and  the  partiai  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the 
vessel,  has  a  tendency  to  extend  it.  The  Ascidia, 
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which  is  a  epecies  of  maribe  worm,  ia  an  «3tanipte 
oi  an  animal  whose  ^n  contains  a  union  ot 
straight  and  circular  fibres,  by  which  all  its 
movements  are  readily  performed.  Many  in- 
stances occur  in  the  cylindrical  envelopes  of 
animals,  of  the  combination  of  a  third  series  of 
fibres,  passing  obliquely,  with  those  which  have 
transverse  and  longitudinal  directunw.  In  the 
muscular  skin  of  the  Leech,  for  example,  besides 
two  internal  layers  of  longitudinal  fibres,  an  ex- 
ternal one  has  lately  been  discovered,  which  is 
composed  of  oblique  or  spiral  fibres,  crossing 
one  another  in  opposite  directions,  and  greatly 
facilitating  the  varied  movements  of  the  animal.* 
A  variety  of  stUl  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments may  be  traced  in  the  fibres  of  those 
muscles  which  invest  h<^ow  sacs,  or  receptacles, 
such  as  the  stomach,  (Fig.  51,)  and  the  heart, 
(Fig.  52).  We  find,  in  the  substance  of  these 
organs,  sets  of  fibres,  which  pass  in  a  spiral 
direction,  and  which,  consequently,  imite  the 
effects  of  both  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres ; 
and,  wh«i  combined  with  either  of  these,  they 
eerve  to  modify  and  regulate  the  actions  of  each 
cu'gau  in  a  g^reat  variety  of  wayB.t 

*  Cvaa,  Tabntee  ADat.  Comp'.  fd.  Tab.  I.  P%.  6. 

t  The  mnscular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  dispond  in  two  lajefs ; 
each  set  passing'  ia  a  spiral  course  from  the  basis,  or  broad  part, 
to  the  point  or  apex ;  but  the  direction  of  the  turns  being  dif- 
feient  in  each,  the  two  layers  cross  or  decussate,  produini^-the 
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The  infinite  medianical  skill,  with  which  the 
moving  power  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes 
to  be  accomplished,  is  displayed  not  only  in  the 
larger  oigans,  where  great  force  is  to  be  exerted, 
but  also,  in  a  still  more  conspicuous  manner,  in 
the  execution  of  the  smaller  motions,  requiring 
the  most  accurate  regnlation,  and  the  nicest 
adjustments.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
accoidauce  which  may  often,  in  these  instances, 
be  traced  with  human  contriyances,  when  the 
greater  motions  are  rapidly  executed  by  one  set 
of  agents,  acting  with  considerable  power  and 
velocity,  while  the  minuter  approximations  to 
the  exact  positions  are  effected  by  a  distinct  part 
of  the  apparatus,  capable  of  more  delicate  action, 
though  with  a  smaller  force.  Thus,  while  the 
astronomer  brings  his  telescope  round  by  power- 
ful machinery,  so  as  to  direct  it  to  that  part  of 
tfie  heaTcns,  where  the  object  he  wishes  to  Tiew 
is  situated,  a  more  nice  mechanism  is  employed 
to  direct  the  instrument  accurately  to  the  exact 
point ;  and  ^ain  another  is  provided  for  making 
the  proper  focal  adjustments.  Many  parallel 
cases  occur  in  the  mechanism  of  the  animal 
frame ;  one  set  of  powerful  muscles  being  em- 

eSect  and  piocnring  ths  adraaUge*  of  a  combination  of  oblique 
miMcks  already  explaioed.  Thus  beautifully  ia  the  arrangement 
of  the  mnacnlar  fibres  of  the  heart  calculated  to  produce  the 
rapid  and  complete  expnlaioo  of  its  contained  blood,  vitb  the 
nuUeat  imoant  of  oontiaction  fa  the  individual  fibrai. 
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ployed  for  the  lai^er  movem^its,  and  another  set 
provided  for  the  accurate  r^ulation  of  the  more 
delicate  inflexions  and  nicer  poeitions.  This  we 
shalt  find  exempUfied  in  the  morements  of  the 
fingers,  and  of  many  of  the  oi^ans  of  the  finer 
senses. 

In  general,  however,  we  may  observe  that  the 
mechanical  expedients  devised  by  Nature  for 
effecting  each  particular  purpose  are  charac- 
terised by  the  most  admirable  simplicity.  la 
tbis  respect,  also,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  their  infinite  superiority 
over  every  corresponding  invention  c^man. 

"  lu  human  vrorks,  thougfa  labour'd  oa  with  pab, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain : 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce. 
Yet  serres  to  second  too  some  other  use."    Pope. 

We  may  generally  observe,  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  j<Hnts,  that  the  muscles  are  made  to  act, 
either  directly  ot  by  means  of  their  tendons,  at  a 
point  much  nearer  to  the  axis  of  motion  Uian 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  With  r^ard  to 
the  direct  force,  tlierefinre,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  act  with  a  great  mechanical  disad- 
vantage ;  and  this  disadvantage  is  still  faither 
increased  by  the  obliquity  of  the  action  with  re- 
ference to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  But  the 
contractile  power,  which  is  inherent  in  the  mus- 
cular &hte,  is  so  enormous,  as  amply  to  afford 
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these  loeses,  great  as  they  aeceaearily  are ;  while, 
OD  the  other  hand,  full  compensation  is  inade 
by  the  greater  freedom  and  velocity  of  motion 
thereby  obtained..  Strength  is  sacrificed  with- 
out scruple  to  beauty  of  form  or  convenience  of 
purpose;  and  that  disposition  of  the  force  is 
always  ad<^ted,  from  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  practical  benefit  results.  Every  where 
do  we  find  the  wisest  adaptation  of  muscnlar 
plower  to  the  objects  proposed,  whether  it  be 
exerted  in  laborious  efforts  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk ;  whether  employed  in  balancing  the 
frame,  or  ni^ii^  it  into  quick  progression ;  or 
whether  it  be  applied  to  direct  the  d^cate  evo- 
lutions of  the  fingers,  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
o^ans  of  speech,  or  the  more  exquisite  adjust- 
ments of  the  eye,  or  of  the  internal  ear.  Amidst 
the  endless  combinations  of  tqachinery  exhi- 
bited iii  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
although  the  mode  of  application  be  diversified 
in  ten  thousand  ways,  the  original  power  is  still 
of  the  same  kind,  and  is  regulated  by  the  same 
physical  laws ;  and  similar  instruments  are  em- 
plf^ed  in  effecting  this  infinite  variety  of  pur- 
poses, by  the  all-wise  and  omnipotent  Architect 
of  animated  creation. 
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§  I .  General  Olaervations. 

The  mechanism  of  an  iwgaiuzed  being  is 
designed  to  fulfil  Tarious  important  objects. 
These  we  may  distinguish  into  two  classes ;  the 
one  having  reference  to  its  internal  welfare,  the 
other  to  its  relations  with  external  bodies.  The 
different  parts  of  its  system  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  mechanically  united  and  supported,  as 
well  as  protected  from  injurious  external  impres- 
sions ;  and  they  must  at  the  same  time  be  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  all  the  internal  move- 
mei^,  which  the  performance  of  their  fiinctions 
renders  necessary.  They  must,  in  the  second 
place,  be  made  capable  of  exerting  upon  ext^- 
nal  matter  the  actions  which  conduce  to  their 
well  being ;  and  in  order  to  enlaige  their  sphca^e 
of  action,  they  must  have  the  pow^  of  tnmsfer- 
ring  the  whole  body  from  one  place  to  another ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  effecting  its  progressive 
motion. 
The  objects  included  in  the  first  of  these 
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branches  of  the  mechanical  functions  are  an- 
swered by  the  organization  both  of  the  rege'table 
and  the  animal  systems :  but  those  of  the  latter 
bel<Hig  exclusiTely  to  the  fuactions  of  animal 
life.  The  power  of  locomotion,  more  especially, 
constitutes  the  most  g^ieral  and  palpable  fea- 
ture of  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of 
beings.  A  plant,  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
exigence,  is  fixed  to  the  spot  where  it  was  first 
produced,  and  is  dependent  for  the  continuance 
of  its  life  on  local  circumstances ;  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  its  roots  are  embed- 
ded, and  the  qualities  of  the  air  and  water  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  elements,  and  afiected  by 
their  vicissitudes,  without  the  means  of  retreat, 
and  without  the  power  of  reaction.  With  respect 
to  all  external  agmta,  indeed,  vegetables  may 
be  regarded  as  passive  b^i^.  Very  different 
are  the  condition  and  destinaticn  of  animals. 
Excepting  a  few  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
creation,  such  as  Zoophytes  and  Mc^usca,  all 
animals  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  sponta- 
neoody  changing  their  situation,  according  to 
their  several  wants  and  necessities,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  seek  and  to  choose  those  olgects 
which  are  salutary,  and  to  avoid  or  reject  Uiose 
which  are  injurious.  Nature  has,  for  these 
purposes,  furnished  them  with  a  more  complex 
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oi^nization  and  more  vaiied  powers,  adapted  to 
a  greater  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  to  a  higher 
and  more  expanded  sphere  of  existence. 

The  power  of  pn^ressive  motion  is  ^oyed  in 
very  different  degrees  by  different  races  of  ani- 
mals, according  to  the  particular  model  on 
which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  relations 
which  th^  oi|^nization  bears  to  the  element 
assigned  as  their  residence.  All  the  mechanical 
circumstances  in  their  economy,  indeed,  are  so 
closely  Unked  t<^ther,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
being  considered  separately.  Thus  we  find,  in 
one  animal,  a  variety  of  mechanical  effects  ac- 
complished by  one  and  the  same  instriunent; 
while,  in  others,  they  are  each  produced  by  a 
separate  and  distinct  oi^an.  In  some,  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  construction  is  simplicity ; 
in  others,  the  most  elaborate  mechanism  is  dis- 
played. But  the  means  have  constant  reference 
to  the  design,  and  are  ever  varied  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  chaise  of  purpose.  The 
relative  advantages  of  each  plan  of  structure 
appear  to  have  been  carefoHy  estimated,  and 
studiously  balanced.  Each  quality  has  been 
bestowed  in  different  degrees  of  perfection ;  so 
that  in  foUowii^  the  series  of  gradation  among 
the  successive  tribes  of  animals,  we  occasicm- 
aily  meet  with  favoured  species,  endowed  with 
great  superiority  in  some  particular  facul^. 
Some    animals   excel   in  swiftness;    others    in 
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Strength.  Some  are  qualified  to  dive  into  the 
lecesBes  of  the  deep ;  others  to  flutter  id  the 
light  F^QDS  of  air ;  while,  ia  mEiny  of  the  infe~ 
rior  ranks,  we  find  all  these  objects  renounced 
for  the  more  cartain  advantage  of  security, 
which  the  softer  texture  of  the  organs  renders 
one  of  paramount  importance,  lliat  construc- 
tion of  limbs  which  favours  cotain  movements 
wiil  necessarily  interfere  with  the  ready  per-^ 
fcNrmance  of  others,  and  must  preclude  the  deve^ 
kipnnent  of  the  organs  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  fadlitating  them.  Difierent  kinds  of 
prey  require  dexterity  in  particular  actions  few 
their  pursuit  and  seizure.  The  animal  is,  in 
one  case,  formed  fkir  climbing  trees ;  in  another, 
for  burrowing  in  the  earth :  in  a  third,  fat  perfo- 
ratii^  wood.  Some  are  provided  with  orguis 
for  penetrating  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals ; 
others  with  the  means  of  ensnaring  their  captives ; 
while  others,  again,  instil  into  the  veins  of  their 
victimB  a  deadly  poison.  Hence  it  is  necessary, 
iu  studying  the  organization  of  animals,  to 
bestow  particular  attention  on  tbe  habits  and 
mode  of  life  for  which  each  respective  tribe  and 
species  ha^  been  destined. 

In  tbe  examination  of  the  mechanical  func- 
tions which  will  form  the  fir^  part  of  this 
treatise^  I  shall  keep  in  view,  as  the  leading 
object  of  inquiry,  the  faculty  of  progresMve 
tmttioH,   noticing   its  difierent   d^rees   of  pert^ 

VOL.  1.  n 
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fection  u  we  follow  the  ascending  series  of 
animals ;  but  adverting,  also,  occasionally,  to 
the  other  topics  which  bdong  to  this  class  of 
functions. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  animals  whifJi  con- 
stuitly  inhabit  a  watery  element  is  more  simple 
than  the  construction  of  those  which  live  on 
land,  and  are  encompassed  by  a  Ughter  medium. 
Differing  but  little  in  their  ^lecific  gravi^  irom 
ike  fluid  in  which  they  are  immersed,  aquatic 
animals  are  necessarily  supported,  on  all  sides, 
by  a  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure,  which  nearly 
balances  the  force  of  gravity,  and  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  their  bodies  to  descend  in  the  fluid. 
Many  of  the  obstacles  to  progressive  motion  are 
thus  removed ;  and  there  is  no  necesoty  for  the 
compactness  of  firame,  and  the  rigidity  and  co- 
hesion of  substance  which  are  required  in  ter- 
restrial animals. 

The  animals  that  occupy  the  lower  dtvistons 
of  the  scale  can  exist  only  in  a  liquid  element. 
Their  forms  present  many  analogies  with  vege- 
tables ;  and  henoe  they  have  been  denominated 
Zoophytes,  that  is,  animated  plants :  but  as  it  is 
now  wdl  ascertained  that  they  possess  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  animals,  the  term  of  PAjrtozos, 
w  plant-like  animals,  which  has  been  given  to 
them  by  some  modem  writers,  would  appear  to 
be  a  more  impropriate  designati(m.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  8oarcd:y  worth  while,  at  the  present  day, 
to  change  a  name  so  generally  received  as  that 
of  Zoc^hytes,  and  the  appUcatitm  of  which  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  misunderstanding. 


§  2.  Porifera,  or  Sponges. 

Among  Zoophytes,  the  lowest  station  in  the 
scale  of  <»ganizati<»i  is  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Porifera,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Grant  to  the 
animals  which  form  the  various  speciea  of  ^mnge, 
and  which  are  met  with  in  such  multitudes  on 
every  rodiy  coast  of  the  ocean,  from  the  shores 
of  Greenland  to  those  of  Australia.  Sponges 
glow  to  a  larger  size  within  the  tropics,  and  are 
found  to  be  more  diminutive,  and  of  a  firmer 
texture,  as  we  approach  the  Polar  circles.  ,Dr. 
Giaut  obsnres*  that  they  are  met  with  equally 
in  places  covered  perpetually  by  the  sea,  as  in 
those  which  are  left  dry  at  every  reoess  of  the 
tide.  Th^  adhere  to,  and  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  rocks  and  marine  animals,  to  which  they 
are  so  fimdy  attached  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  lacerating  and  injuring  their 
bodies.  **  Although  they  thrive  best,"  he  farther 
remarks,  "  in  the  sheltered  cavities  of  rocks, 
they  c«ne  to  matmity  in  situations  exposed  to 

*  Edinburgh  Philoaophicai  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  94. 
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the  unbroken  fiiry  of  the  surge.  They  cover  the 
nakedness  of  clifl&  and  boulders ;  they  Une  with 
a  variegated  and  downy  fleece  the  walls  of  sub- 
marine caves,  or  hang  in  living  stalactites  from 
the  roof." 

In  their  general  appearance  they  resemble 
many  kinds  of  plants,  but  in  their  'internal  or- 
ganization they  differ  entirely  from  every  vege- 
table production ;  beingcomposed  of  asoft  6e^, 
intermixed  with  a  tissue  of  fibres,  5(Hne  of  which 
are  solid,  others  tubular ;  and  the  whole  being 
interwoven  tt^ether  into  a  curious  and  compU- 
cated  net-work.  The  substance  of  which  this 
solid  portion,  or  basis,  is  formed,  is  composed 
partly  of  horn ,  and  partly  of  siliceous  or  calcareous 
matter.  It  has  been  termed  the  axis  of  the  Zoo- 
phyte ;  and  as  it  supports  the  softer  substance 
of  the  animal,  it  may  be  r^arded  as  performing 
the  othce  of  a  skeleton,  giving  form  and  protec- 
tion to  the  entire  fabric. 

'  The  material  of  which  the  fleshy  portion  is 
composed  is  of  so  tender  and  gelatinous  a  nature 
that  the  sli^test  pressure  is  sufficient  to  tear  it 
asunder,  and  allow  the  fluid  parts  to  escape ;  and 
the  whole  soon  melts  away  into  a  thin  oily 
liquid.  When  examined  with  the  microscope 
the  soft  flesh  is  seen  to  contain  a  great  number 
of  minute  grains,  disseminated  through  a  trans- 
parent gelly.  Every  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
living  sponge  (as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  63)  pre- 
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sents  to  the  eye  two  kinds  of  orifices ;  the  lai^r 
having  a  rounded  shape,  and  generally  raised 


t!x 


margins,  which  form  projecting  papillse ;  the 
smaller  being  much  more  numerous,  and  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  and  constituting  what  are 
termed  the  pores  of  the  sponge. 

It  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  received 
opinion  among  naturalists  that  this  superficial 
layer  of  gelatinous  substance  was  endowed  with 
a  considerable  powa*  of  contractility  :  it  was 
generally  believed  that  it  shrunk  from  the  touch, 
and  that  visible  tremulous  motions  could  be  ex- 
cited in  it  by  punctures  with  sharp  instruments, 
or  other  modes  of  irritation.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  errors  like  these  should  have  crept  into  the 
writings  of  modem  zoologists  of  the  highest 
authority,  such  as  Lamarck,  Bruguiere,  Gmelin, 
Boec,  and  Lamouroux.'     The  notion  that  the 

■  Hiid  miBtaken  view  wu  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  the  first  editioa 
of  hia  "  Regne  Aaimal,"  T.  iv.  p.  88. ;  but  Dr.  Grant's  rectjfica- 
UoD  of  the  error  is  noticed  in  the  second  editioa  of  that  work. — 
T.  iii.  p.  322. 
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sponge  contracts  when  touched  is  of  veiy  ancient 
date,  for  it  may  even  be  traced  beyond  the  time 
of  Aristotle.;  and  it  has  been  handed  down  by 
succeeding  naturalists,  and  echoed  fi<om  ibe  one 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  have  g;ained  admission, 
without  being  questioned,  in  all  the  recent  syste- 
matic works  on  Zoolt^. 

The  alleged  spontaneous  palpitation  of  the 
flesh,  occurring  in  particular  parts,  had  its  origin 
in  the  views  taken  of  the  nature  of  sponges  by 
MarsigU,  an  Italian  naturalist,  who,  in  the  year 
J 77 If  announced  that  he  had  seen  movements  of 
dilatation  and  contraction  in  the  round  apertures 
visible  on  the  surfece  of  sponges.  This  stat&- 
tneht,  so  confidently  advanced,  seems  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  Ellis,  who,  while 
pursuing  a  similar  train  of  observations,  came  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  could  see,  not  (mly  the 
movements  described  by  Marsig^i,  but  s3eo  the 
passage  of  water  to  and  fro,  through  the  same 
apertures.  He  conununicated  this  account  to 
the  Boyal  Society  in  1705;  it  was  published 
in  its  Transactions,*  and  will  errer  rranain  an 
instructive  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  our  very 
perceptions  may  be  influenced  by  preconceived 
views,  and  by  the  force  of  the  imagination. 
Pallas  immediately  admitted,  without  examina- 
tion, the  hasty  assertion  of  Ellis,  into  his  "  Elen- 

•  Vol.  Iv.  p.  284. 
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cktu  ZoopAytomm;"  whence  it  was  o^ied  by 
succeeding  authors,  and  the  eiror  became  at 
length  so  widely  disseminated,  that  for  more 
than  half  a  century  it  was  received  as  an  es- 
taUished  fact  in  natural  history.  The  elaborate 
and  accurate  researches  of  Dr.  Grant  on  these 
subjects  have  at  length  dispelled  the  [»«Tailing 
iUnnon,  and  have  clearly  proved  that  the  sponge 
does  not  possess,  iu  any  sensible  degree,  that 
power  of  contraction  which  had,  for  so  many 
ages,  been  ascribed  to  it.* 

Dr.  Grant  has  also  shown  the  true  nature  <^ 
the  currents  of  fluid  issuing  at  different  points 
frona  the  surface  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  the 
abarace  of  all  visible  movements  in  the  orifices 
whi<^  give  exit  to  the  fluid.  Never  did  he  find, 
m  lus  experim^its,  the  dightest  appearance  of 
contoactlon  jHrodnced  in  any  part  of  the  qxHige, 
by  puncturing,  lacerating,  burning,  ra*  otherwise 
injuring  its  texture,  or  by  the  application  t^ 
coironve  chemical  agents.  Of  his  discovery  of 
the  fluid  currents,  he  gives  the  following  inte- 
reeting  account :  "  I  put  a  unall  branch  <tf  the 
Spongia  coalita,  with  s(Mne  sea-water,  into  a 
watch-glass,  under  the  microscope,  and,  on  re- 
flecting the  light  of  a  candle  through  the  fluid, 

*  See  his  papenon  diis  subject  ia  the  Edinbarfh  Philoaophioil 
Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  95  and  333,  rrom  which  most  of  the  facts 
1  in  the  above  account  are  taken. 
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I  Booa  po^ved  that  there  was  some  intestine 
motion  in  the  opaque  particles  floating  tbrot^h 
the  water.  On  movii^  the  watch-glaas,  bo  as  to 
bring  one  of  the  apertures  on  the  side  of  the 
^Kmge  fully  into  view,  I  beheld,  for  the  first 
time,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  this  living  foun-r 
tain,  vomiting  forth,  from  a  circular  cavity,  an 
impetuous  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  huding 
along,  in  rapid  succession,  opaque  masses,  which 
it  strewed  everywhere  around.  The  beauty,  and 
novelty  of  such  a  scene  in  the  animal  kingdom^ 
loi^  arrested  my  attention,  but  after  twenty-five 
minutes  of  constant  observation,  I  was  .ol^iged 
to  withdraw  my  eye  from  fatigue,  without  having 
seen  the  torrent  for  one  instant  change  its  direc- 
tion, or  diminish,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rapidity  of  its  course.  I  continued  to  watch  the 
same  orifice,  at  short  intervals,  for  five  hours, 
sometimes  observing  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a  time,  but  still  the  stream  rolled  on  with  a 
constant  and  equal  velocity."  About  the  aid  of 
this  time,  however,  the  current  became  languid; 
and,  in  the  course  of  another  hour,  it  ceased 
^itirely.  Similar  currents  wa%  afterwards  oh* 
served  by  Dr.  Grant  in  a  great  variety  of  species. 
They  take  place  only  from  those  parts  that  are 
under  water,  and  immediately  cease  when  the 
same  parts  are  uncovered,  or  when  the  animal 
dies. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  round  apertures  in 
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the  aur&ce  of  a  living  sponge  are  destined  foF 
the  diBcfaai^  of  a  constant  stream  of  water  from 
tfae  interior  of  the  body;  carrying  away  par- 
ticles, wliich  separate  from  the  sides  of  the 
canals,  and  which  are  not  only  seen,  under  the 
microscope,  constantly  issuing  from  these  orificesy 
but  may  even  be  percraved  by  the  naked  eye, 
propelled  occasionally  in  larger  masses^* 

For  the  suf^ly  of  these  constant  streams,  it  is 
evident  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be 
continually  received  into  the  body  of  the  sponge. 
It  is  by  the  myriads  of  minute  pcH-es,  which  exist 
in  every  part  of  the  surface,  that  this  water 
enters,  conveying  with  it  the  materials  necessary 
for  tiie  subsistence  of  the  animal.  These  pores 
otmduct  the  fluid  into  the  interior,  where,  a&ex 
percolating  through  the  numerous  channels  of 
c<Hnmunicati<Mi  which  pervade  the  substance  of 
tfae  body,  it  is  collected  into  wider  passages^ 
tenninating  in  the  fecal  orifices  above  described, 
and  is  finally  discharged.  The  mechanisn  by 
which  these  currents  are  produced  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  occanoned  by  some  internal  move-- 
ments  ;    and  the  analogy  of  other  zoophytes 

*  Ibe  ctmenti  inain^  from  the  larger  orifices  are  best  leen 
bj  placing  the  living  animal  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  sea  water, 
and  strewing  a  little  powdered  chalk  on  the  surface,  the  motions 
of  which  will  render  the  currents  veiy  sensibU  to  the  eye.  Fig: 
53  exhibits  thew  pher 
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would  lead  UB  to  ascribe  them  to  the  actim  of 
fibrils,  or  ct/w,  as  they  are  termed,  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  the  canals  through  which  the 
streams  pass ;  but  these  cilia  have  hitherto 
eluded  obeervatioD,  evea  with  the  highest  powen 
of  the  microscope. 

The  OTganization  of  qwages  is  as  regular  and 
determinate  as  that  of  any  other  animal  struc- 
ture, and  presoits  as  systenatic  an  ammganent 
of  parts.  In  some  species,  such  as  the  common 
sponge,  the  basis  is  homy  and  elastic,  and  com- 
posed of  cyllndric  tubes,  which  open  into  each 
other,  and  thus  fona  craitinuous  canals  thrai^- 
out  the  whole  mass. 

Otiiers  have  a  kind  of  skeleton,  composed  of 
a  tissue  of  needle-tth^>ed  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  or  <^  silex.  These  hard  and  sbaip- 
pointad  fibres,  or  ^etJa,  are  disposed  aromtd 
die  internal  canals  of  the  sponge,  in  the  order 
best  calculated  to  defeid  them  from  compresaiDD, 
and  from  the  entrance  of  fordgn  bodies.  Some 
of  these  spicula  are  delineated  in  F^.  54 :  but 
their  forms,  althou^  oonstant  in  each  species, 
admit  of  cmsideraUe  diTersity  in  the  diffeient 
kinds  of  sponge. 

Although  sponges,  in  common  with  the  greater 
number  of  zoophytes,  are  permanently  attached 
to  rocks,  and  other  solid  bodies  in  the  ocean, 
and  are  consequently  destined  to  an  existence 
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as  completdy  stationary  as  that  of  plants,  yat 
sncfa  IB  not  the  condition  of  the  earlier,  and  more 
transitory  stages  of  their  deyelopement.  Nature, 
ever  st^icitous  to  provide  for  the  mtdtiplication 
of  each  race  of  beings,  and  for  their  dissenuBa- 
tion  orer  the  habitable  globe,  has  always  pro- 
vided e£fectnal  means  for  the  accompli^unent  of 
these  important  eais.  The  seeds  of  plants  are 
eilher  scattered  in  the  immediate  noghbooriiood 
of  the  parent,  and  take  root  in  the  adjacent  soil, 
or  are  carried  to  more  distant  situations  by  ihe 
wind  or  other  agents.  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  young  oflbpring  of  those  races  which  are  en- 
dowed with  a  wide  range  of  activity,  are  reared 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  produced,  either  by 
the  fostering  care  of  the  parent,  or  by  means  of 
the  nourishment  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
in  the  ^t;g,  and  diere  remain  until  Ae  period 
when,  by  the  acquisition  or  extension  <^  locomo- 
tive powers,  they  are  enabled,  in  their  turn,  to 
go  in  quest  of  food.  Bat  in  the  tribes  of  ani- 
mals at  present  under  our  consideration,  this 
order  is  reversed.  It  is  the  parent  that  is 
chained  to  the  same  spot  from  an  early  period 
of  its  growth,  fuid  it  is  (m  the  young  that  the 
active  powers  of  locomotion  have  been  conferred, 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  for 
itself  a  proper  habitation  at  some  distance  from 
the  phice  of  its  birth;    and  when  once  it  has 
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made  this  selection,  it  there  fixes  i^lf  unaHer-' 
ably  for  the  remaining  term  of  its  existence.* 

The  parts  of  the  Spongid  panicea,  which  are 
naturally  truisparent,  contain  at  certain  seasons 
a  multitude  of  opaque  yellow  spots,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  which,  when  examined  by 
means  of  a  microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of 
groups  of  ova,  or  more  properly  ^'•emmwfcs.t  since 
we  cannot  discover  that  they  are  furnished  witib 
any  envelope.  In  the  course  of  a  few  moiiths 
these  gemmules  enlarge  in  size,  each  assuming 
an  oval  or  pear-like  shape,  and  are  then  seen 
projecting  from  die  sides  of  the  internal  canals 
of  the  parent,  to  which  they  adhere  by  their 
harrow  extremities.  In  process  of  time,  they 
become  detached,  (me  after  the  other,  and  are 
swept  along  by  the  currents  of  fluid,  which  are 
rapidly  passing  out  of  the  larger  orifices.  Fig> 
55  represents  one  of  these  gemmuleS  detached 

•  Phenomena,  which  appear  to  bear  some  analt^y  with  these, 
have  been  noticed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  tribe  of  Zoo^ 
terpia,  produce  a  kind  of  frait,  which  when  detached  from  tbe 
parent,  appears  to  posseu  powers  of  spoDtaueous  motion,  until 
the  period  of  its  taking  root,  and  growing  like  a  vegetable  struc- 
ture. Theae  singular  productions,  which  seem,  in  their  progres- 
sive developements,  to'  poasesa  alternately  the  characters  of 
vegeubles  and  of  animals,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  connect- 
ing links  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  living  nature. 

f  Gemmule  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  word  gemma,  a 
bud ;  and  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  zoophytes,  is  that  of  a 
jrsung  animal,-nDt  contained  within  an  eavdc^,  or  egg. 
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lirom  the  parent  sptmge.  When  thus  set  at 
liberty,  they  do  not  sink  by  their  gravity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  as  would  have  happened 
had  they  been  devoid  of  life ;  but  they  continue 
to  swim,  by  their  own  ^Mmtaneovis  motimis,  foB 
two  or  three  days  after  their  separation  frqm  the 
parent.  In  their  progression  through  the  fluid 
they  are  observed  always  to  carry  their  rounded 
broad  extremity  forwards.  On  examining  thia 
part  with  the  microscope,  we  find  that  it  ia 
covered  with  ^ort  filaments,  or  cilia,  wliich  are 
in  constant  and  rapid  vibration.  These  cilia 
are  spread  over  about  two  thirds  of  the  suriaoe 
of  the  body,  leaving  the  narrower  portion,  which 
has  a  whiter  and  more  pellucid  appearance,  un-^ 
covered.  They  are  very  minute  transparent 
filaments,  broadest  at  their  base,  and  tapering 
to  invisible  points  at  their  extremities:  they 
strike  die  water  by  a  rapid  succession  of  in> 
flexions,  apparently  made  without  any  regular 
order,  but  conspiring  to  give  an  impulse  in  a 
particular  direction.  When  the  body  is  attached 
by  its  tail,  or  narrow  end,  to  some  fixed  object, 
the  motion  of  the  cilia  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
determines  a  current  of  fluid  to  pass  in  a  direc- 
tion backwards,  or  towards  the  tail ;  but  when 
they  are  floating  in  the  water,  the  same  action 
propels  them  forwards  in  the  opposite  direction* 
that  is,  with  the  b^ad  ciliated  extremity  fore-. 
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most.  They  thus  adrance,  without  (^pearing  to 
have  any  definite  object,  by  a  dow  gUding 
motion,  totally  unlike  the  zig-zag  conrse  of  ani- 
malcules in  Bearch  of  prey.  Yet  they  appear  to 
have  a  conBciousneas  oS  impressions  mode  aa 
them ;  for  on  striking  agunst  each  other,  or 
meeting  any  obstacle,  they  retard  a  little  the 
mction  of  their  cilia,  wheel  for  a  few  aecondt 
round  the  spot,  and  then,  renewisig  the  vifarat 
tions,  {HTOceed  in  their  former  course. 

In  about  two  or  three  days  after  these  gem- 
mules  have  quitted  the  body  of  the  patent,  they 
are  observed  to  fis  themselves  on  the  sides  « 
bottom  of  the  vessd  in  which  they  are  ccmtained; 
and  some  of  them  are  found  spread  out,  like  a 
thin  circular  membrane,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  the  former  case,  they  adhere  firmly 
by  their  narrow  extremity,  which  is  seen  gra- 
dually to  expand  itself  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a 
broad  base  of  attachment  While  this  is  going 
on^the  cilia  are  still  kept  in  rapid  moti<Hi  oa 
the  upper  part,  scattering  the  opaque  particleBt 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  fluid,  to  a  c&- 
tain  distance  around.  But  these  motions  aoon 
become  languid,  and,  in  the  coume  of  a  few  houn« 
cease;  and  the  cilia,  being  no  Imiger  wanted, 
disappear.  The  gemmule  then  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  flattened  disk,  containing  gra- 
nulee,  like  the  flesh  of  the  par^it  sponge ;  and 
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also  sereral  spiculft  intenpa«ed  thiough  the 
central  part  la  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
a  tzansparent  colourless  mazgia  has  extended 
round  the  vh<de  geuunule,  and  continues  to 
Borround  it  during  its  future  growUi.  The  spi- 
cuia,  which  were  at  first  small,  confined  to  the 
central  part,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  in  nuni-> 
ber,  now  beccmie  much  larger  and  mOTe  nume* 
roas ;  and  seme  of  diem  ^oot  into  the  thin  ho- 
mogeneous maigiD.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  spicula  make  their  appearance 
complete^  formed,  as  if  by  a  sudden  act  of 
crystallization,  and  never  afterwards  increase 
their  dimenNons. 

When  two  gemmules,  in  the  course  of  their 
qweading  on  the  surfoce  of  a  watch-glass,  come 
into  contact  with  each  other,  their  clear  maigins 
unite  without  the  least  interruption ;  they  thicken 
and  {Hvduce  spicula :  in  a  few  days  we  can 
d^ect  no  line  of  distinction  between  them,  and 
they  continue  to  grow  as  one  animal.  The  same 
tiling  happens,  according  to  the  observation  of 
CaTolini,  to  adult  spoag^  which,  on  coming 
into  mutual  contact,  grow  tt^^ether  and  form  an 
inseparable  union.  In  this  q>ecies  of  animal 
grafting  we  again  find  an  analogy  between  the 
ecmstitntion  of  zoophytes  and  that  of  plants. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  spicula 
are  assembled  in  groups,  similar  to  those  of 
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the  parent  sponge ;  assuming  circular  arrange- 
ments, and  presenting  distinct  openingB  at  the 
points  they  enclose.  The  young  animal  now 
rapidly  spreads  and  enlarges  in  every  direction, 
becoming  more  conrex,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  opaque,  and  more  compact  in  its  texture ; 
and  before  it  has  attained  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  it  presents,  through  the  microsc^^; 
B  miniature  representiUion  of  its  parent. 
'  Thus  has  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  been 
given  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  embiyo 
condition  of  animals,  which  are  afterwards  so 
remarkable  for  their  inertness,  and  for  the  priva-* 
tion  of  all  active  powers  :  and  this  has  been  con- 
ferred evidently  f(»:  the  purpose  o(  their  being 
widely  disseminated  ov»  the  globe.  Had  not  this 
apparatus  of  moving  ciUa  been  provided  to  the 
gemmules  of  such  species  as  hang  vertically 
from  the  roofs  of  caves,  they  would  have  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  been  crushed 
or  buried  among  the  moving  sand,  instead  of 
supporting  themselves  while  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance by  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  ocean. 
Many  species  which  abound  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean  have,  in  this  way,  been 
gradually  transported,  by  the  Gulf  stream,  from 
the  shores  of  the  east  to  corresponding  latitudes 
of  the  new  world. 
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^  3.     Polypifera. 

Tbe  ne^t  Btep  in  the  oi^nic  series  introduces 
08  to  the  extensive  family  of  Polypiferai  The 
transition  from  the  structure  of  the  sponge  to  that 
of  the  p<dypuB  may  be  thus  conceived.  Suppose 
the  absorbing  orifices  of  the  former  to  be  enlarged, 
and  their  number  to  be  at  the  same  tiine  rer. 
daced ;  and  let  these  orifices  be  drawn  out  into 
tabes,  and  provided  with  vibratory  cilia;  in 
additton  to  which,  let  there  be  placed  around 
tbeir  margin  a  circular  row  of  larger  filaments, 
extremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  twining 
roond  any  object  that  comes  within  their  reach, 
and  of  conveying  it  to  the  central  orifice, 
which  performs  the  office  of  a  mouth.  Each 
tabe,  thus  fiimished  with  a  circle  of  radiating 
filaments,  or  tentacula,  as  they  are  called,  is 
denominated  a  Polype.*  The  animal  structure 
thus  composed  has  received  the  name  of  Lo- 
balaria  (Fig.  56),  and  is  the  genus  among  this 
tribe  that  approaches  the  nearest  in  its  cha* 
racter  to  the  sponge,  which  it  resembles  in  the 

*  For  the  lake  of  greater  dutinctness  I  shall  employ  the  tenq 
polype  to  denote  the  single  tube  vith  its  tentacula ;  and  shall 
designate  by  the  Latin  term  polyput  the  entire  animal  mass  com- 
poaed  of  an  ^gregaUou  of  these  polypes.  Polypifera,  the  name 
of  the  Older,  expresses  animals  bearing  polypes. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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natore  of  its  internal  texture.  Each  of  the 
pcdypes  with  which  its  surface  is  studded  has 
eight  serrated  tentacula.  Fig.  67  represents  one 
of  these  polypes  detached.  Polypes  may  thus  be 
nnited  in  immense  numbers  in  rnie  mass,  having 
mntaal  organic  connexion.  In  other  cases  they 
may  form  smaller  clusters,  or  be  even  totally 
unconnected.  Sometimes  the  detached  polypes 
are  still  disposed  to  asaemUe  in  gtonps,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Zoantkus  of  Curier*  (Fig.  58):  at 
other  times  they  are  alt<^ether  isolated,  as  ia 
the  Htfdra  viridia  (Fig.  59). 


Polypi  form  a  very  exten»ve  order  of  zoo- 
phytes, abounding  in  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
but    growing    in    greatest    luxuriance    in    the 


*  The  Hydra  $oc\ata  of  Gmelin;   the  AcUnia  tociata  of 
Ellis. 
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waimer  r^ions  of  the  globe.  Their  flesh  ex- 
hibits the  same  graoular  appearance  as  that  of 
the  sponge,  but  it  is  generally  firmer,  and  oftea 
intemui^led  with  maaseB  of  calcareous  matter. 
The  tentacula,  which  may  be  compared  to  armst 
Taiy  in  number  and  in  length  in  difierent  spe- 
cies of  polypi,  and  sometimes,  instead  cAT  a  single 
low,  each  of  the  mouths  has  two  or  more  series 
of  tentacula  placed  around  it.  They  are  formed 
«f  a  prolongati<Hi  of  the  soft  substance  of  the 
polypus,  and  are  sometimes  tubular;  and  their 
cavities  are  then  ccmtinuous  with  that  o(  the 
general  internal  cavity  into  which  the  several 
mouths  open.  Besides  being  flexible  in  every 
direction,  the  tentacula  are  also  capable  of  being 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal.  Their  elongation  is  produced  by  the 
propul»on  of  a  fluid  into  their  interior,  derived 
from  the  general  cavity  of  the  body;  aud  their 
retraction  is  effected  by  the  return  of  the  same 
fluid. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  tentacula  on 
the  ma^in  of  the  projecting  mouths  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  flower,  especially  to 
those  which,  like  the  daisy,  or  china-aster,  have 
the  coFoUa  composed  of  slender  radiating  petals. 
We  find,  indeed,  that  as  the  oi^ans  of  zoophytes 
become  more  developed,  the  affinities  which  these 
lower  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  retain 
with  plants,  are  more  marked  and  more  predo- 
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minant.  In  the  construction  of  zoophytes,  nature 
seems  still  to  keep  in  view  the  models  of  vege- 
table forms,  the  .  characters  of  which,  while 
effecting  the  transition  ircHB  one  kingdom  to 
the  other,  she  continues  to  impress  on  her  pro- 
ductions. Zoophytes,  both  in  Uieir  outward 
form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  their  internal 
oi^ns,  preserve  the  symmetrical  arrang«tnent 
round  a  common  centre  so  generally  exhibited 
in  plants,  and  especially  in  flowers,  and  in  the 
verticillated  leaves  and  branches.*  Hence  the 
radiated  or  star-like  forms  which  predominate  in 
most  of  the  animals  composing  this  class :  and 
henc6  they  have  obtained  the  title  of  Radiala, 
by  which  Cuvier  has  designated  them. 

Like  the  animals  of  the  sponge  tribe.  Polypi 
are  for  the  most  part  attached  to  some  inoi^ni<i 
shell  or  base,  which  may  be  either  of  a  horny  or 
calcareous  nature.  The  form  of  this  shell  admits 
of  almost  infinite  variety.  In  some  it  constitutes 
the  external  surface  of  the  animal,  and  enelosee 
the  flesh  in  a  general  sheath,  leaving  only 
Openings  iat  the  extremities  of  the  tubes  fw  the 
expansion  of  each  set  of  tentacula  surrounding 
the  r^pective  mouths.  Sometimes  these  tubes 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  like  the  pipes 
of  an  oi^an,  with  transverse  partitions  at  r^ular 
intervals :  such  is  the  structure  of  the  Tubipora 

•  See  page  90. 
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•nuioa,  as  Bhown  in  Fig.  61.  In  Fig.  62,  a 
portion  .of  th&  tubes  is  se6n 
h^hly  mE^;nified,  and  laid 
open,  to  show  the  polyped  in 
their  interior.  At  other  times 
the  tubes  are  joined  together 
endwise,  like  the  branches  of 
a  treei  leaving  lateral  aper- 
tures for  the  protrusion  of  the 
tentacula    of   each    separate 

ptdype:    this  is   the   case   in    the  Sertularia. 

<Fig,60.) 


I' 


In  some  species  the  homy  base  is  fashioned 
into  a  number  of  cells,  each  of  which  sarres  for 
the  protection  of  its  respectire  polype.  These 
cells  are  generally  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  presenting  the  greatest  »militude 
to  flowers.  The  Fliutra  (Fig.  63)  is  ccartposed 
of  minute  and  almost  microscopic  cells,  spread 
OT«'  a  flat  monbraneous  substance,  resembling, 
in  the  flexibility  of  its  texture,  and  its  mode  of 
subdivision,  the  leaves  of  plants.  These  cells  are 
arranged  in  rows,  with  great  regularity,  like  those 
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of  a  honey-comb,  as  Je  seen  in  the  magnified 
view  of  them,  Fig.  04. 

In  other  tribes  the  inorganic  base  of  support 
is  internal,  constitudng  a  kind  of  skeleton  or 
axis;  the  polypous  mouths  being  spread  at  in- 
tervals over  the  surface  of  the  fleshy  layer  which 
covers  this  skeleton.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Gorgoniot  Antipaikes,  and  the  Coral,  which  ex- 
hibit still  closer  resemblances  to  the  branched 
forms  of  vegetable  stems.  The  flesh  contains 
granules  of  calcu'eous  matter,  which,  in  die 
dried  specimens,  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
stems.      Fig.  65  is  a  branch  of  the  Cort^vm 


rubrum,  of  which  Fig.  60  is  a  magnified  portion, 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  polypes  in  their 
expanded  and  contracted  states.  The  way  in 
which  the  polypes  are  embedded  in  the  flesh  is 
seen  in  Fig.  07,  which  represents  a  section  of  the 
GorgoHxa  Briareus. 

In  many  cases  the  polypes  are  lodged  in  cnp- 
like  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  calca- 
reous axis,  which  affords  them  some  degree  of 
protection.       In  Madrepores  these  de^cssions 
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are  croeaed  by  radiating  plates,  adapted  to  the 
form  and  number  of  the  tentacula.  In  MiUe~ 
pores  the  cells  are  closer  and  more  minute,  and 
exhibit  none  of  these  star-like  radiations.  In 
some  specioB  the  {dates  havie  more  of  a  paialld 
vna^^sasaX  \  and  in  odia»  they  fwm  a  net- 
work. 

ThejDuUerial  of  which  this  axis,  to  which  the 
pdypes  are  attached,  is  composed,  is  of  variotis 
kinds.  Sometimes  it  is  homy,  flexible,  and 
elastic,  corresponding  in  its  nature  to  animal 
membrane :  at  other  times  it  is  hard  and  calca* 
reons,  being  composed  principally  of  carbonate 
f^lime,  widi  a  small  quantity  of  the  phosphate ; 
the  proportion  of  this  latter  ingredient  varying 
in  difierent  species.  In  all  cases  the  particles 
of  calcareous  matter  are  united  t<^ether  by  some 
portion  of  animal  substance  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  out  the  former  by  an  acid. 
We  always  find  the  materials  arranged  in  con- 
citric  layers,  indicating  that  their  depoation 
has  been  successive ;  and  the  surface  is  marked 
by  longitudinal  lines,  corre^mnding  to  the  figure 
of  the  animal  covering  of  flesh.  Sometimes  the 
stem  consists  of  homy  and  calcareous  parts  dis- 
posed alternately,  composing  a  jointed  stmcture, 
which  some  have  fancied  might  be  con»dered 
as  making  an  approach  to  an  articulated  skele- 
ton ;  iofc  it  is  capable  of  considerable  flexion, 
utd  readily  yields  to  the  impulse  of  the  waves. 
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withoat  the  risk  of  being  brc^en.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Isis  hippuris,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  jointed  coral,  (Fig.  68.)  There  a, 
in  short,  hardly  any  poa«ble  combination  of  these 
parts  which  does  not  occasionally  occur  amidat 
the  infinite  diversities  of  ctxiditioD  displayed  in' 
this  department  of  the  animal  creation. 

These  strocturea  are  generally  attached  to 
submarine  rocks  by  an  expansion  of  the  base 
into  a  kind  of  foot,  or  root,  which  has  a  strong 
power  of  adhesion.  In  this  respect,  therefbrei  as 
in  so  many  others,  these  animals  preaerre  va 
analogy  with  plants. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  a  great  number 
of  instances,  .these  fixed  zoophytes  are  mul- 
tiplied, like  the  sponge,  by  the  detachment  of 
gemmules,  or  imperfectly  fwrned  portioDS  of 
their  soft  substance.  These  gemmules  reqmie 
to  undergo  the  same  kind  of  metamorphosis  tn 
order  to  bring  them  tf»  their  perfect  state;  and 
when  newly  detached  from  the  parent*  they  ex* 
hihit  the  same  singular  spcmtaneous  motiooB, 
buoying  themselves  in  the  water,  and  swimming 
in  various  directions,  by  the  rapid  vibrations  of 
their  cilia,  till  they  find  a  place  &vourabIe  to 
their  growth.  On  becoming  fixed,  they  spread 
out  to  form  a  base  for  the  fiiture  superstructure; 
and)  after  the  foundation  has  thus  been  laid, 
they  proceed  in  their  upward  growth,  depostliDg 
.a  calcareous  or  hmny  axis  in  successive  layers, 
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Until  it- hag  acquired  the  requisite  thickness; 
and  they  then  gradually  assume  the  fonns  cha* 
racteristtc  of  the  particular  species  to  which 
tliey  belong.  The  materials  thus  deposited  are 
permanent  Btructarea,  not  capable  of  modification 
or  remoTal,  and  not  possessing  any  vital  pro- 
perties;  for  these  properties  belong  exclosiTely 
to  the  animated  flesh  with  which  these  structures 
ai<e  associated.  The  polypes  themselves  are  not 
dev^oped  till  after  the  formati<Hi  of  the  root  and 
stem ;  their  growth  being  in  this  respect  analo- 
gouB  to  that  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  <^  a  plant. 
The  gemmules  of  the  Flustra  carbasea  may 
be  selected  in  illustration  of  these  phenomena. 
These  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Grant,*  to  swim 
about  in  the  water  as  B04m  as  they  hare  escaped 
firom  the  cells  of  the  parent ;  each  moving  with 
its  narrow  end  foremost,  while  the  opposite  broad 
end,  which  is  covered  with  cilia,  expands  into  a 
fiat  circular  zone.  These  gemmules  are  very 
irritable,  and  are  frequently  seen  to  contract  the 
cinnilar  margin  of  their  broad  extremity;  and, 
while  swimming,  to  stop  suddenly  in  their  course. 
They  swim  with  a  gentle  gliding  motion,  at 
other  times  they  appear  stationary,  all  the  while 
revolving  rapidly  round  their  longer  axis,  with 
their  broad  end  uppermost :  they  often  bound 
forwards,  either  in  straight  lines,  or  describing 

*  Ediaborgh  Phjlowphkal  Journal,  XVII.  107  and  337. 
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circIeB,  with  no  other  apparent  object  Xhaa  to 
keep  themsdves  afloat,  until  th^  shall  arrive  at 
a  favourable  ^wt  for  fixing  their  permanoit 
abode,  and  proceeding  in  their  further  derelope- 
ment.  The  time  of  their  remaining  in  this  &ee 
and  moving  gtate  variee  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  a  few  hours  to  about  three  dayB. 
When  about  to  fix,  the  sli^test  agitation  of  the 
water  causes  them  to  desist,  and  to  recommeaee 
their  gliding  motions,  which  they  continue  ftr 
some  time  longer.  If,  when  any  of  these  gem- 
mules  has  begun  to  fix,  it  be  again  diaturbed, 
and  8^>arated  from  the  sui^e  to  which  it  bad 
become  attached,  it  genertdly  remans  free,  aod 
perishes.  During  the  process  of  fixii^,  it  exhi- 
bits no  peculiar  appearance  or  change  of  foim;  : 
it  simply  lies  on  its  side ;  and  the  cilia  contioue 
to  vibrate  over  the  whole  surface,  prodncing  > 
constant  current  in  the  wat^,  apparently  for  tha 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  space  Immediately  sor  j 
rounding  the  gemmule.  It  remains  fot  Hate 
days  in  this  attitude,  without  undergoing  any 
perceptible  change  of  form,  and  without  relaxing 
the  vibrations  of  its  cilia.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  cilia  cease  to  move,  and  shortly  after 
disappear:  then  the  gemmule  b^ns  to  swell, 
the  surrounding  mai^n  becomes  more  tiaiu- 
parent,  and  the  whole  gradually  wwiiFPf*  tbe  , 
form  of  a  cell,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  white 
opaque  line,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  caka- 
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reous  wftU  of  the  future  cdl.  Towards  the  base 
of  ttiis  mdim^ttal  cdl,  the  gelatinous  substance 
in  the  mterior  may  be  perceived  to  become  more 
consistent  and  opaqae  at  a  particular  point ; 
from  this  dull  spot  within  the  cell,  short  straight 
tentacala  begin  to  bud,  extending  upwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  future  aperture.  The  gela- 
tinous spot,  frran  winch  the  tentacula  originated, 
assumes  the  vermiform  appearance  of  the  body 
of  a  polype ;  and  we  may  distinctly  perceive 
the  bundles  of  fibres  which  connect  its  head  with 
the  base  of  the  cell.  The  structure  of  the  polype 
is  perfected  by  the  addition  of  a  closed  capsule; 
and  when  it  is  first  detected  protruding  fi'om  the 
c^,  it  possesses  all  the  parts  of  an  adult  pol3rpe, 
and  Til»ates  the  cilia  of  its  tentacula  with  as 
much  regularity  and  velocity  as  at  any  iiiture 
pmod.  Before  the  polype  is  capable  of  protrud- 
ing from  die  aperture  of  the  first  cell,  the  upper 
part  of  the  cell  has  already  ext^ded  outwards 
to  fonn  the  rudiment  of  a  second :  and  so  on,  in 
mccession,  till  the  whole  structure  is  completed. 
The  t^itacuhi  of  p<dypi  are  exquisitely  sen- 
nUe,  and  exe  frequently  sem,  either  singly  or 
altogether,  bending  their  extremities  towards 
the  mouth,  when  any  minute  floating  body 
cwnes  in  contact  with  them.  When  a  polype 
is  expanded,  a  constant  current  of  water  is 
observed  to  take  place,  directed  towards  thie 
mouth.  These  currents  are  never  produced  by 
the  motions  of  the  tentacula  themselves ;  but 
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are  inTariably  the  effects  of  the  rapid  Mirations 
«"  '^  ^     of  the  cilia  i^aced  on  the  ten- 

I      tacula.    In  the  polypes  of  the 
I       Flustra    carbasea,    (Fig.   6§), 
the  tentacuia    have  each    a 
single  row  of  cilia,  extending 
I       along  both  the  lateral  mai^ns, 
■  g  from  their  base  to  their  ter- 

t  mination.*     Each  polype  has 

'  usually  twenty-two  tentacnla ; 

and  there  are  about  fifty  cilia  on  each  side  of  a 
traitaculum,  making  2200  cilia  on  each  polype. 
As  there  are  above  1800  cells  in  each  square 
inch  of  surface,  and  the  branches  of  an  ordinary 
specimen  present  about  ten  square  inches  of  sur- 
face, we  may  estimate  that  an  ordinary  specimen 
^f  this  zoophyte  presents  more  than  18,0OD  po- 
lypes, 396.000  tentacuia,  and  39,600,000  cilia. 
But  other  species  certainly  contain  more  than 
ten  times  these  numbers-t 

The  vibrations  of  these  cilia  are  far  too  rapid 
to  be  followed  by  the  quickest  eye,  even  when 
assisted  by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  and 
can  be  detected  only  at  the  times  when  they 
have  become  comparatively  languid,  by  the  di^ 

*  A  portion  of  one  of  theie  tentacuia  is  represented,  hi^ly  mag- 
nified, in  Fig.  70.  The  lower  figure  (g)  is  .the  delineation  of  one 
of  the  gemmules  of  the  same  polypus,  also  greatly  magnified. 

t  Dr.  Grant  has  calculated  that  there  are  about  400,000,000 
cilia  on  a  single  Ftmlra  foliacea.  Transactions  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  Vol.  i.  p.  1 1. 
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minishedirigbnr  of  the  animal :  their  motions  may 
then  be  se^i,  ascending  on  one  side  of  the  ten- 
tacohun  and  descending  on  the  other.  (Fig.  70.) 
All  the  cilia  t^pear  to  commence  and  to  cease 
their  motions  at  the  same  moment.  The  con- 
atancy  with  which  they  continue  would  seem 
to  exclude  the  poBsibility  of  their  being  the 
result  of  volition ;  ai^  they  are,  therefore,  more 
probably  determined  by  some  unknown  phy- 
sical cause,  dependent,  however,  on  the  life  of 
the  animal.  .  But  so  retentive  are  they  of  the 
power  of  motion,  whatever  may  be  its  cause, 
that  if  any  one  of  the  tentacula  be  cut  off,  its 
cilia  will  continue  to  vibrate,  and  will  propel 
it  forward  in  the  fluid  for  a  considerable  time, 
as  if  it  had  become  itself  an  individual  animal. 
'  A  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  these  zoophytes,  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  proposed  with  regard  to  trees, 
namely,  what  limits  should  be  assigned  to 
their  mdividuality  ?  Is  the  whole  mass,  which 
appears  to  grow  from  <Hie  root,  and  which 
consists  of  multitudes  of  branches,  proceeding 
from  a  common  stem,  to  be  considered  as  one 
iudtTidnal  animal,  or  is  it  an  assemblage  or 
a^regation  of  smaller  individuals :  each  indi- 
vidual being  characterised  by  having  a  single 
mouth,  with  its  accompanying  tentacula,  and 
yet  the  whole  being  animated  by  a  common 
principle  of  life  and  growth  ?  The  greater  num* 
ber  of  naturalists  have  adopted  this  latter  view. 
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regarding  each  portion,  so  provided  with  a  dis- 
tinct circle  of  tentacula,  aa  a  separate  animal, 
associated  with  its  neighhonrs  in  the  coostmc-' 
tion  of  a  common  habitation,  and  contributing  its 
quota  to  the  general  aourishment  of  this  ftnima] 
republic.  As  the  determination  of  this  qucstioii 
involves  the  consideration  c^  the  functiim  of 
nutrition,  I  shall  postpone  its  further  discusaum 
to  a  future  part  of  this  treatise.  As  far,  indeed, 
as  regards  the  mechanical  condition  of  auimab 
which  are  so  completely  stationary,  it  matters 
little,  whether  the  whole  mass  be  regarded  as 
one  individual  animal,  or  as  an  aggregate  of 
distinct  individuals.  But  the  question  becomes 
of  some  importance  when  apjdied  to  detached 
zoophytes,  such  as  Peunatula,  which  are  formed 
of  a  multitude  of  pdypes  connected  with  a  com- 
mon stem,  but  which  float  at  liberty  in  the  sea. 
The  Pennatula  (Fig.  71)  has  been  termed  the 
sea  pen,  fimn  the  circumstance 
of  its  calcareous  axis,  or  stem, 
having  a  double  set  of  bruiches, 
estending  in  the  same  plane 
from  both  the  sides,  like  the 
vane  of  a  quill,  and  of  its  aeries 
of  polypes  being  set  along  one 
edge  of  each  branch,  like  the 
filaments  which  arise  from  the 
fibres  of  the  feather.  Some  of 
these  polypes  are  seen  magnified  in  Fig.  72. 
Immense  numbers  of  these  curious  animals  are 
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■Mt  with  in  diflfereakt  parts  tji  the  ocean.  If 
they  poeseflsed  in  any  d^ree  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, which  many  naturalists  have  ascribed 
to  them,  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
all  their  morements  are  cwducted  by  a  comm<m 
Tolition,  or  whether  they  are  performed  inde- 
peodently  of  one  another.  It  )ma  often,  indeed, 
been  asserted,  that  pennatule  swun  thnmgh  the 
water  by  their  own  spontaneous  movements, 
oMuusting  eithar  in  the  waving  up  and  down  of 
the  lateral  branches,  or  in  the  simultaneous  im- 
polses  of  the  tentacula  of  all  the  polypes.  Cuvier 
eren  represents  the  polypes  of  the  pennatula  as 
having  the  power  of  keeping  time,  while  they 
are  waving  the  mass  throogh  the  water,  as  if 
tiiey  were  all  actuated  by  a  single  undivided 
vcditi<ai.  But  Dr.  Crrant,  who  has  w^ched  the 
modona  of  these  unimala  with  great  care,  is  led 
l^  hia  observations  to  the  conclusion  that  pennar 
take  axe  not  in  reality  possessed  of  any  such 
locomt^ve  facul^ ;  but  that  they  are  carried 
to  and  fro  in  the  ocean,  like  the  gulf  weed, 
without  the  dightest  voluntary  power  of  direct- 
ing their  course.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  ti>e  combined  movements  of  the  tentacula,  the 
arms  are  certainly  incapable  oi  those  inflexions 
which  have  been  ani^>oeed  to  supply  the  means 
of  progressive  motion. 

It  is  only  when   the  contractile  flesh  of  thd 
ptdypus   is  released  from  the  restraint  which 
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the  solid  axis  imposes  upon  its  movements,  that 
the  animal  becomes  capable  of  any  distinct 
power  of  locomotion.  Snch  is  the  condition 
of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  HydrOf 
of  which  the  Hydra  viridit,  or  fre^  water 
polype,  (Fig.  59,  p.  162)  may  be  taken  as  the 
^pe.  This  singular  animal  presents  ue  witlt 
perhaps  the  simplest  kind  of  structure  that  exises 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  would  almost  seera 
as  if  Nature  had  formed  it  with  the  design  of 
exhibiting  to  us  the  resources  of  vitality  in  carry- 
ing on  the  functions  of  animal  life  without  the 
aid  of  the  complicated  apparatus  which  she  has 
bestowed  upon  the  higher  cwders  of  the  creation* 
The  Hydra  consists  merely  of  a  fleshy  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  one  of  which,  being  more 
dilated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head,  and  has 
for  a  mouth  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  which  is 
fumished  at  its  margin  with  a  single  row  of  ten- 
tacula.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  general  defi* 
nition  of  a  polj^pus,  and  exemplifies  its  most 
simple  form. 

The  whole  body  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
considerably  elongated,  and  on  the  other,  so 
much  retracted,  as  to  appear  b  mere  globule; 
and  these  movements  are  the  effect  of  a  voluntary 
power  in  the  animal  directed  to  specific  ends. 
The  number  of  tentacula  varies  from  six  to 
twelve ;  they  are  slender  tubular  filaments,  ca- 
pable of  beii^  extended  to  a  great  l«igth,  an^ 
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of  -being  bast  in  all  directioiA.  In  ttiis  way, 
they  can  quickly  Burround  and  grasp  any  small 
object  which  they  may  happen  to  touch ;  and 
wfaeoftvOT  irritated  they  inetaotly  r^ract,  so  as 
hardly  to  be  viuble  without  the  aid  of  a  lAag-* 
oifier.  JSach  teiUaculiun  may  be  mdved  ind6- 
peodeotly  of  the  leit^  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal.  The  remainder  of  the  body  t^wra 
gradually  firom  the  head  to  the  other  extremity, 
faecooiu^  very  lender,  and  having  at  its  terml* 
nation  a  flat  surface,  which  has  been  termed  the 
loot;  for  although  every  pwtion  of  the  surface 
has  the  power  oi  adhering  to  the  bodies  to  which 
it  is  applied,  it  is  principally  by  this  extremity 
thait  the  Animal  chooses  to  attach  itself  to  the 
sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept. 
No  trace  of  the  existence  of  cilia  can  be  m^  with 
im  any  put  ef  the  surface  of  these  uumals;  ' 

It  is  to  Mr.  Trembley  of  Geneva,  th&t  we  are 
indebted  ibr  the  discovery  of  thU  singidajr 
animal,  the  examinatKni  of  which  has  cobtri- 
bated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  natural  history 
of  polypif<»Y>us  animals.*  While  observing  some 
aquatic  pluits,  which  he  had  collected  and 
put  into  water,  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
appearance  of  filaments  adhering  to  Uiem, 
which  he  at  first  concaved  to  be  parasitic  v^e- 

^.  MinMMKS  pour  serrir  i  rHittoiiC  d'lin  genre  de  Poly{>ei' 
d'etn  (lbiic«,ft  brM'cnfonneiiecaiiiea.   Par  A.TrvmUey,  1744^ 
VOL.  I.  N 
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tables:  but  farther  obserratioD  convinced  hin 
that  they  were  endowed  with  powers  of  spon- 
taneooB  motion,  and  that  they  pwjred  upon  small 
insects:  and  he,  therefore,  could  no  longer 
doabt  their  animal  nature.  He  found  tiuU  they 
always  placed  themselTea  <m  the  aide  of  the 
glass  next  to  the  light ;  lAd'  by  watching  th«r 
changes  of  position,  he  discovered  the  mode  n 
which  they  effbct  their  progressiTe  motions.  If 
the  hydra  be  standing  in  the  erect  poeititm,  its 
foot  b^ng  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
(Pig.  73),  it  ^wly  bends  tike  body  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  intends  to  advance  till  its  head 
touches  the  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74.  It  dien 
adheres  to  the  surface  by  the  mouth,  or  by  one 
or  two  of  its  tentacula,  and,  detaching  the  foot, 
b^ads  die  body  into  a  curve,  at  the  same  time 
slightly  letntcting  it,  so  that  the  foot  is  broagiit 
near  die  head  (Fig.  7A).  The  foot  is  then  again 
fixed,  preparatory  to  a  new  stepj  which  it  takes 
l^  deitacfaing  the  head  and  projecting  it  £»<irards 
as  before  (Fig.  76). 


73 


Q^   .t^^^C^ 


The  progress  made  by  these  successive  efforts 
is  but  slow :  for  the  hydra  4^ten  pauses  in  the 
midst  of  a  step,  as  if  deliberating  whether  it 
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abeuM  pmoeed :  bo  tliat  ibe-traTereing  a  distanoe 
of  seven  or  «ght  inoh^  is  to  these , animals  a 
Tery  good  day's  journey,  even  in  siuamer.  But 
a  mode  of  traTellii^  rather  more  expeditunia 
than  this  ii  oeeauoDally  reeoited  to.  It  ooo' 
sittts  of  a  succeseioB  df  scHaenets :  the  hydra, 
while  adboing  firmly  by  the  mouth,  detaches 
its  foot,  and,  making  it  deooribe  a  aemi- 
circle,  throws  it  over  its  keod,  and  plae«B  It 
foremost  in  the  line  of  progrrasion.  Having 
attained  this  situation,  the  foot  is  then  fixed, 
and  a  similar  semi-revolution  is  performed  by 
the  head,  the  body  oontinuing  all  the  while 
doDgated. 

By  these  anki  other  manceuvies  theae  animals 
contrive  to  widk  with  equal  facility  in  any 
directiou,  eifJter  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the 
vessel,  or  along  the  stems  of  aqaatio  planta,  to 
which  they  are  moat  firequeotly  found  attached. 
The  portion  in  wtuoh  thsy  appear  to  take  most 
delist,  is  that  of  xenuuning  auspended  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  foot  alone  :■ 
and  this  they  effect  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  flat  surface  of  the  foot  is  exposed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  air,  above  the  eutface  of  the 
water,  it  beeomiea  dry,  and  in  this  9t^e  ^terts 
a  repulsive  action  on  the  liquid ;  so  that  when 
4ka^ed  bciow  the  level  of  the  surface  by  the 
w^ht  of  the  body  it  still  r^nains  uncoA^^ed, 
and  oconpks  the  bobUnn  of  a  cup-shaped  hollow. 
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in  the  fluid,  thereby  receivit^  a  degree  of  buoy- 
ancy sufficient  to  suspend  it  at  the  surface.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  by  whidi  a  dry 
needle  is  supported  <at  water  in  the  boat-lik« 
hollow  which  u  formed  by  the  coheaive  force  of 
the  Hquid,  if  care  be  taken  to  lay  the  needle 
down  very  gently  on  the  surface.  If,  while  the 
hydra  is  floating  in  this  manner,  suqwoded  by 
the  extremity  of  the  foot,  a  drop  of  water  he 
made  to  fall  upm  that  part,  so  as  to  wet  it,  this 
hydrostatic  power  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
jmimal  will  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom. 

While  in  this  state  of  suapensiixi  from  the 
surface,  the  hydra  is  capable  of  performti^ 
several  curious  evdutions,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tentacula,  by  which  it  laj^  hold  of 
objects  within  its  reach,  is  able  to  cross  over 
from  one  side  oi  the  veud  to  the  other.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  animals  ever  employ  the 
tentacula  as  instruments  for  swimming ;  but  they 
frequently  use  them  as  cables,  or  ancbozs,  to 
enable  them  to  letain  th^r  poutions  in  security, 
howerer  Tiolently  the  water  may  be  agita^. 
Great  use  is  also  made  of  the  tentacula  as  oi^ans 
of  prehension  for  seizing  and  detaining  their 
living  prey,  and  for  conveying  it  to  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  quickly  swallowed.  On  thti  other 
hand,  when  alarmed,  or  exposed  to  irritatioUf 
the  hydra  suddenly  shrinks,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  aU  the  traitacula,  and  of  the  body- 
also,  into  a  small  globule,  which  might  eauly 
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escape  nadtef  uuleee  its  previoQe  ntuation  Were 
aciiurately  observed. 

It  might .  be  asked  by  what  power  is  this 
animal,  occupying  so  low  a  place  in  the  scale 
of  organization,  enabled  to  peHbrm  these  ac<- 
tHHis?  To  this  qaeMioD,  however,  no  satjsfac* 
tory  answer  has  yet  been  given.  The  substance 
of  the  hydra,  when  examined  by  the  microscopet 
appears  to  be  nearly  hom(^eneoiis,  except  Uiat  a 
number  of  grains  are  intermixed  with  the  pulpy 
and  gdatinoiu  matter  composing  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  body.  These  grains,  when  pressed 
oat  of  the  Aeet  into  water,  are  scattered  indis* 
crimiiiatdy ;  and  appear  to  have  been  united 
in  the  living  animal,  by  means  of  diis  gluttnous 
material. 

No- perceptible  fibres,  either  muscular,  oT  of 
any  <>ther  kind,  can  be  detected  in  the  flesh  of 
the  polypus:  nor  is  there  the  least  indicatioft 
of  the  formation  of  transverse  rings,  similar  to 
those  which  exist  in  worms,  and  which,  in  these 
latter  animals,  coatribute  to  progressive  motion. 
Every  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  body  is 
equfdly  irritaUe  and  contractile,  and  its  move- 
ments appear  to  be  governed  by  some  T<^untary 
power  belonging  to  the  animal,  and  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  certain  ends.  The  softness 
and  pliancy  which  it  possesses  allow  of  its  being 
closely  fitted  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and 
perhaps  this  cause  alone  occasions  it  to  adhere 
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with  great  force  to  tbese  bodie»»  witlioaS  Ae  aid 
of  any  glutinouB  fluid.  A  c<aijectnre,  which  has 
much  appearance  of  probability,  has  been 
offered,  that  this  power  of  adheaion  is  derired 
from  the  presence  of  a  great  numlier  of  ex< 
ceedingly  minute  diaka,  tnteispeTeed  over  every 
part  of  the  surfkce,  conatitutiiig  so  many 
auokere,  and  res^abling,  though  oh  a  very 
diminutive  ecalet  the  sucking  i4)pan^s  on  the 
arms  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

The  ZooMtkia  (Fig.  56)  l}ekmg8  to  a  tribe  of 
larger  polypi,  which  are  generally  met  with 
itssembled  in  elusteia;  on  wliicfa  account  it  is 
tanned  by  Ellis  the  Actinia  soeiata,  or  clueter- 
vmimal  flower.  It  ceiwista  of  a  globular  body, 
having  a  mouth  surrounded  by  one  or  two  rows 
«f  tentacola;  and  botmeoted  below  with  a  firm 
and  fleshy  tube,  which  adheres  stron^y  to  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  so  that  it  re* 
mains  permanently  fixed  in  the  same  [4ace. 

The  genus  Vorticelia  is  fom^  by  a  small 
tribe  of  animals,  which,  although  they  hare 
been  usually  included  under  the  present  order, 
difi«-  firom  Polypi  in  having  no  tentacula,  but 
vnly  <^lia,  aurroundti^  the  mai^gin  of  a  bell* 
shaped  body,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  long 
«uid  slender  foot*atalk  (Fig.  77).*    Cunrenta  are, 

"  Tliey  aim  Mbr  from  Polypf  in  having  k  Artinct  mtestinal 
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which    in 


L  by- As  .TU>ration8  of  the. cilia; 
flkapkr  apectca,  sach  as  the 
I  .  Voriiodlu  e^ativiat  here  ddi- 
.  neated,  are  the  efficient  in- 
siniments  of.  progressiris  nu>> 
tion.  When  attaelisd.  by  its 
foet-statk,  the  Tortteella  ad- 
vances in  aearoh  of  food,  by 
the  ext«ision  of  the  foot-stalk 
into  a  stnugfat  line ;  Imtquickly 
retreats  from  danger,  by  suddenly  throwing 
it  into  spiral  folds.  Many  of  the  ^>e«es  of 
TorticellK  are  so  exceedingly  diminutive  as  to 
he  imperceptible  without  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. They  coDduct  vs,  therefore,  by  a  natural 
gradation,  to  the  next  order  we  have  to  notice^ 
and  which  is  oomposad  wholly  of  microscopiQ 
animals. 


^  4.  Infusoria. 

l^c  Infosory  aniraalcal^  or  iTtfusoria,  weve  so 
named  by  Mutler,  a  Danish  naturalist,  frtnn  the 
ciicumstance  of  their  swarming  in  all  inftiaieiu 
oi  vegetable  or  'anieu^  substances  that  have 
beoi  k^t  for  a  sufficient  time.  They  .are,  in 
g^iera),  far  too  mimite  to  be  peroepdUe  to  the 
naked  eye;  it  is  to  the  microaocqie  tAona, 
therefore,  that  we  owe  o^r  knowledge .  of  their 
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existence,  and  of  the  cnnons  phenomena  Aey 
presmt :  yet  eyea  the  best  insbiuaaits  afford  ns 
hut  little.  [qBighi  into  their  real  ca'ganization  and 
physical  conditions.  On  this  account  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  assign  their  true  place  in  the 
scjale  of  animalB.  By  most  systematic  wiiten 
they  have  been  xegarded  as  occupying  the  Tery 
lowest  rank  in  the  series,  and  as  exemplifying 
thesim^dest  of  eU  possible  conditions  to  which 
animal  life  can  be  reduced.  Monads,  which  are 
the  smallest  of  visible  animaladea  have  been 
fl^dien  of  as  coDstituting  "  the  ultimate  tcjntt  of 
^iinality;"  and  some  writers  have  even  ex- 
pressed doubts  whether  they  r^ly  bdong  to  the 
animal  kii^om,  and  whether  they:  should  not 
rather  be  considoed  as  the  elementary  molecules 
nS  organic  beings,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  effects  of  chemical  decompositimi,  .and  re- 
taining the  power  of  spontaneous,  but  irregular 
and  indeterminate  motion.  It  was  conceived  th^ 
all  material  particles  belong  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  two  classes ;  the  first,  wholly  inert  satd 
insusceptible  of  being  Organized ;  the  second; 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  oi^anic  aptitude,  or 
c^Ktbility  of  uniting  into  living  masses,  and  cout 
stituting,  therefore,  the  essMititU  elements  of  all 
oi*giuiization.  According  to  this  view,  all  v^;e- 
tables  or  animals  in  .existence  would  be  mere 
aggregations  of  infusoiy  animalcules,  which  gra- 
linally  acctunulate    by  continual  additicms   to 
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their  muaben,  derirad  firom  oiganio  matter 
ia  the  food :  so  that  the  body  of  man  himself 
wotdd  be  nothmg  more  than  a  vast  congr^atiou 
of  monads  I 

This  hdi  and  &nciiiil  hypothecs,  densed  by 
&ifibn,  and  recommended  by  its  sedectiTe  ap- 
pearance  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  by  the  glow 
ii^  style  and  briUiant  imaginatioii  of  its  author, 
has  had  many  zealous  partisans.  The  now 
voild,  vhich  was  disclosed  to  the  wondmng 
eyes  of  naturalistB  by  the  microscope,  abouttding 
ia  (dt^ecte  and  in  phenomena  ci  which  no  c<«- 
ception  could  hare  been  formed  previoudy  to 
the.  iuTcsition  <^  that  instrument,  was  peculiarly 
c^ovlated  to  esoite  curiosity,  and  to  inspire  the 
hope  of  its  revealing  the  secret  of  the  living  priUT 
inple  in  tha  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  organic 
bodies.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, idfusory  animakules  were  the  subject  <^ 
fiequebt  and  laborious  micro8aoi»cal  reeeard^ 
and  gave  rise  to  endless  conjecture  and  speoula- 
tioti-aa  to  their  origin,  their  vitali^,  and  their 
innctions  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Notwith- 
Btasiduag  .tfadjr  minuteness,  considerable  differ- 
ences*^ organization  were  perceived  to  exist 
among  them :  but  many  naturalists  still  clung  to 
the  idea  tliat  mgoads,  the  most  diminutive  of  the  . 
tribe,-  and  whose  very  presence  can  be  detected 
only  by  the  -application  of  the  highest  magni- 
fyiag  powoBk  are  htooogeneoas  gh>l>uleB  of  living 
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matter,  witbout  organizatioii,  but  eBdemed  wtdi 
the  eiiigle  attribute  of  Toltmtaiy  motion:  and 
even  this  propnty  ms  denied  to  thcsi  by  aomc 
authors. 

All  these  fencifid  dreams  have  be«i  difljieUed 
by  tiie  important  discoveries  of  Ehrenb^^,  who 
has  rec^itly  found  that  even  the  Jf«fun  tanmo  is 
possessed  of  intoaal  cavities  for  the  vecqitioii 
and  the  digestion  o€  its  food ;  and  iriio  has  ten- 
dered it  probable  ttuU  their  organization  is 
equally  complex-  vith  that  of  the  larger  species 
of  mliisoria,  such  as  the  Roti/era,  in  which  be 
baa  sttcceeded  in  distinguishing  traces  of  a  mus- 
cular, a  nervous,  and  even  a  vascular  system. 

Those  animalcules,  whose  form  can  be  at  all 
distinguished,  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of  shapes, 
and  variety  of  modes  of  pro^iesuve  motioii. 
Many,  as  the  C^tHdium,  have  the  appearance  of 
ft  thin  oval  pellicle,  smoothly  glidii^  in  all  di- 
rections through  the  fluid :  some,  as  iheVtAiox, 
are  globular ;  others,  as  the  Cerearia,  ate  shiqied 
like  a  pear,  tapering  at  one  end,  and  often  ta^- 
minating  in  a  slender  tail,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
tadpole.  In  many,  this  tail  is  of  great  length ;  in 
some,  as  the  Furcocerea,  it  is  ferked;  in  others, 
it  ttUces  ^r^  turns,  like  a  corkscrew.  The 
Kerona  has  processes  like  htuiis.  Tfae  shape  of 
the  Vibrio  is  cylindrical,  and  more  or  less 
pointed  at  one  or  both  ends,  like  an  eel,  or  a 
serpent,  which  animals  it  also  resraabtes  in  its 
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-undnlatoiy  mode  of  svimming.*  Some,  as  the 
Gfowmn,  hare  an  angular,  athem,  as  the  Koi- 
pbdm,  a  waving  outline.  Some,  as  t;fae  Ureeoiaria, 
present  ihe  likeness  of  a  bell  or  funnel,  and 
appCBT  to  be  analogous  to  the  Voiticella,  iii 
irfaich  genus  they  should  probably  be  included. 

Forms  still  more  irregular  are  exhibited  by 
other  ialoaoria.  Of  these  tlm  most  singular  is 
die  Pntau  (Fig.  78),  which  cannot,  indeed,  be 


ra 


79 


said  to  imre  any  d^erminate  shape,  for  it  seldom 
remains  Uie  same  for  two  minutes  together.  It 
kicisa  like  a  mass  of  soft  gelly,  highly  irritable 
aad  conn^ctile  in  every  part ;  at  one  time  wholly 
^nmk  into  a  bell,  at  another  stretched  out  into 
a  lengthened  ribbon ;  axtd  again,  at.  another 
moment,  perhaps,  we  find  it  doubled  upon  itself 
like  a  leech.  If  we  watch  its  motions  fwr  any 
time,  we  see  scwne  parts  footing  out,  as  if  sud- 

*  Atanalciiles  nrenbls  to  this  feniia  ire  aaet  ynib  in  great 
Dumben  in  blighted  wheat,  (Fig.  2,  p.  §i)  in  torn  potta,  and 
in  vinegar  which  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  alcohol.  In  this  last 
fluid  they  eometimes  attain  so  large  a  size  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  «]pe. 
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-denly  inflated,  and  branching' forth  into  star-like 
radiations,  or  assuming  various  grotesque  shapes, 
while  other  parts  will,  in  like  mannra*,  be  as 
quickly  contracted.  Thus  the  whole  figure  may, 
in  an  instant,  be  com^detely  clnnged,  by  meta- 
morphoses as  rapid  as  they  are  iiregular  aai 
capncious. 

The  Volvox  globator  (Pig.  79)  is  found  in  pro^ 
digious  numbers  at  the  surjace  of  many  stagnant 
pools.  Its  figure  is  perfectly  spherical ;  and  its 
movements  consist  in  a  continual  and  rapid 
rotation  round  its  axis,  frequently  remaining  all 
the  while  in  the  same  spot.  Another  species, 
the  Volvox  amfiictor,  moves  by  turning  alter- 
nately to  the  right  Mid  to  the  left. 

The  progressive  movements  of  infiisory  ani- 
malcules are  of  two  kin^,  the  one  consisting  in 
a  sqiooth  and  equable  gliding  through  the' fluid, 
-produced  apparently  by  the  vibratkme  of  cilia, 
which  are  set  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
c^n  seem  to  cover  the  whole  sur^e :  thef  other, 
more  rapid  and  enei^etic,  when  the  animalcule 
darts  forward'  in  a  particular  direction,  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  prey,  aind  proceeds  by  sudden  and 
irregular  starts,  like  a  vivacious  insect  or  fish. 
The  voluntary  nature  of  their  motions  is  evident 
from  the  dexterity  they  display  in  avoiding  ob- 
stacles, while  swimming  together  in  myriads  in 
a  single  drop. 

The  great  agent  in  the  movements  of  the 
animal  frame  being  the  muscular  fibre,  it  was 
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natDTal  to  suppose  that  a  texture  aDalogons  to 
thai  of  muscles  might  exist  in  these  latter  gienera 
of  infusoria.  It  was  not  till  very  recently,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual  presence  of  contractile  fibres 
could  be  recc^ised.  But  this  problem  has  at 
length  been  solved  by  the  discoveries  of  Ghren- 
bei^,  who,  in  his  observations  of  the  lai^r  and 
more  highly  organized  species  belonging  to  the 
order  oi  Rotifera,  has,  with  a  minifying  power 
of  380,  distinctly  seen  muscular  bands  running 
in  pairs  between  the  two  layers  of  transparent 
membrane  which  envelope  the  body.  When  the 
animalcule  throws  itself  iiito  its  violent  lateral 
cMitortions,  these  fibrous  bands  are  observed  to 
become  broader  and  thicker,  as  well  as  shorter, 
(HI  the  side  towards  which  the  conUw:tions  take 
place.  There  can,  therefore,  bo  no  doubt  that 
these  are  muscular  organs,  and  that  they  are  the 
reid  agoits  by  which  the  motions  witnessed  are 
effected. 

These  Rotifera^  or  wheel  animalcuks,  are  so 
I  from  their  being  [H'ovided 
n  ai^aratuB  for  creating  a 
ual  ieddy,  ot.  circular  cur-' 
n  the  surrounding .  fluidJ 
mailable  organs,  by  which 
feet  is  produced,  aire  gsne* 
ro  in  number,  (Fig.  80,  a,  a) 
e  situated  on  the  head,  hut 
:  surround  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tentacula  of 
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polypcft.  They  consiat  of  circular  ■.  dbka,  the 
margins  of  which  are  fringed  with  tows  of  cilia, 
bearing  a  great  reseihblaace  to  a  crofrn  vheel. 
This  wheel  appears  to  be  incessantly  rerolring, 
and  generally  in  one  oHiBtant  direction ;  giving 
to  the  fluid  a  rotatory  impulee,  which  ourriea 
it  round  in  a  continual  Tortex.  The  constancy 
of  this  motion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
rdated  to  some  function  of  vital  impoctance, 
such  as  respiration.  But  even  considei^d  as 
a  mechanical  action,  which  is  the  view  we  have 
now  to  take  of  it,  this  phenomenon  is  of  a  nature 
to '  excite  much  curiosity ;  for  Uie  continued 
revolntion  round  an  axis  of  any  part  or  appen- 
dage to  the  body,  is  quite  inconoiatent  with 
any  notion  we  can  form  of  the  solid  d^;biuo 
attachment  c£  such  ^pendage ;  and  we  ctu 
have  no  conception  of  organization  extending 
through  the  medium  of  a  fluid,  or  of  any  sidb- 
stance,  which,  like  a  fluid,  admits  of  the  coo* 
tinual  displacement  of  its  parts.  Mr.  Dutrochet 
has  offered  an  ingenious  solution  of  this  difficulty. 
He  st^geetB  that  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  of 
the  Rotifera  nuiy  not  be  real,  but  apparent  only.* 
The  indented  margin  of  each  wheel  being  com- 
posed of  a  material  eo  exceedingly  flexible  as  to 
be  capaMe  of  assuming  quickly  all  kinds  of  cur- 
vatures, may  be  conceived  to  be  throfrn  into 
undulations,  vrhich  follow  one  another  round  the 

■  •  The  »ame  opinioa  vai  adranced  long;  ago  by  Vicql  d'Ai^. 
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circumfarence ;  each  part,  in  succession,  be- 
coming alternately  convex  and  concave,  and 
thus  producing  the  appearance  of  the  actual 
advance  of  the  portions  that  are  raised ;  while 
their  real  motionB  are  only  those  of  elevation  and 
depression,  by  the  elongation  and  contraction  of 
their  perp6ndicul^  fibres. 

Besides  possessing  extensive  powers  of  loco- 
motion, the  infusoria  manifest  in  several  of 
the  vital  fiinctions,  as  we  shall  hoeafter  find,  a 
degree  of  complication,  which  appears  to  entitle 
them  to  a  higher  station  in  the  animal  scale, 
than  that  which  most  naturaUsts  have  assigned 
to  them.  They  ate  certainly  superior  to- the 
^nges  or  the  polypi,  doomed  by  nature  to  be 
pendanently  fixed,  like  plants,  to  the  same  spot; 
and  of  which,  if  we  consider  tliem  as  compound 
beings,  the  individual  animals  are  often  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  scarcely  visible  without  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  Mere  size,  indeed,  is  of  all  the 
idrcumstances  attendant  on  oiganized  beings, 
that  which  should  least  be  assumed  as  the  crite- 
rioa  uf  complication  or  refinement  of  structure: 
An  object  is-  great  or  small,  only  in  relation  to 
the  standard  of  our  own  limited  and  imperfect 
senses;  but  with  reference  to  the  (operations  of 
creative  power,  aU  such  distinctions  must  vanish. 
There  is  not,  as  &r  as  we  have  the  means  of 
jndgiiig,  in  the  coloBsal  fabric  cititc  elephant,  any 
structure  more  com|^icated  than  exists  in  the 
minutest  insect  that  crawls  unheeded  at  our  feet. 
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^  5.  Acalepka. 

Floating  masses  of  liTmg   gdatinous  m«tt9 
are  met  with  in  every  part  of  tiie  ocean ;  crftea 
in  vast  numbers,  and  of  Tarious  forms ;  and  bar- 
ing but  little  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the 
animal  kiagdom.    They  compose  the  order  Aeo' 
lepha,    of    which    the 
Medusa  (Fig.  81)  may 
.    be  taken  as  the  type. 
WL  They    appear,      frmn 
'  their    organizatioD,    to 
be  raised  but  a  single 
step  above  polypi ;  and 
in  point  of  activity  and 
locomotive  powere.they 
rank  among  the  lowest 
of     those      Zoophytes 
which  are  not  permanently  fixed  to  the  spot 
where  they  were   first   developed.     They  are 
almost  wholly  pasMve  beings,  floating  on  the 
sarface  of  the  sea,  or  remaining  at  a  small  depth 
below  it,  carried  to  and  fro  by  the  motion  df 
every  tide  and  current,  and  destined  to  be  ^e 
unresisting  prey  of  innumerable  tribes  of  animals 
which  people  every  part  of  the  oce^. 

The  usual  form  of  a  Medusa  is  that  of  a  hemis' 
pfaere,  with  a  marginal  membrane,  like  the  fold 
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of  a  mantle,  extending  loosely  downwarde  from , 
the  circumference;  tc^ether  with  a  central  pe- 
dicle descending  from  the  lower  surfece,  like  the 
stalk  of  a  mushroom,  and  terminating  below  in 
several  iringed  laminse,  orprocesses,  which  have 
sometimes  been  denominated  tentacula. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  body  of  these 
medusse  is  semi-transparent  and  gelatinous,  with- 
out any  distinct  fibrous  structure ;  yet  it  has 
considerable  elasticity,  and  possesses  also  some 
d^^ree  of  contractile  power.  The  animal  is 
seen  alternately  to  raise  and  depress  the  mar- 
gin of  its  hemispheric^  body,  and  to  flap  with 
the  fringed  membrane  or  mantle,  which  descends 
from  it,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  parasol.  This  pulsa- 
tory movement  is  performed  about  fifteen  times 
in  every  minute,  with  great  regularity :  and  by 
the  reaction  of  the  water,  the  animal  is  sus- 
tained at  the  surface ;  or  by  striking  the  water 
obliquely,  it  may  even  perform  a  slow  lateral 
movement.  They  descend  in  the  water  hv 
simply  cMitracting  their  dimensions  in  ev&x 
direction.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  sink  moiP 
quickly,  they  turn  thcnnselves  over,  so  that  theit 
convex  part  is  nudermwt. 

Af  edusee  are  met  with  of  very  various  sizes ; 
the  larger  abound  in  the  seas  around  our  coast ; 
but  immense  numbers  of  the  more  minute  and 
often  microscopic  species  occur  in  every  part  of 
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the  ocean.*  In  some  parts  of  the  Greenhuid 
seas  they  swann  to  each  an  extent  that  they 
give  a  visible  tinge  to  the  colour  of  the  waves  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  total  number  of  these 
animals  dispersed  over  that  space  surpasses  the 
utmost  stretch  of  the  imagination.  In  these 
situations  a  cubic  foot  of  wator,  taken  indiscri- 
minately, was  fotmd  by  Mr.  Scwresby  to  contain 
above  100.000  of  these  diminutive  medusae. 

Belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Medusaiia  is  a  sin- 
gular genus,  denominated  the  Berde,  (Fig.  82 
and  83,)  which  is  remarkable  for  its  organs  of 


progresuve  m<^on.  Its  body  is  either  gldliular, 
or  oblong,  and  it  swims  with  its  axis  in  a  Tcrtieal 
position.  Eight  longitudinal  bands  or  ridges, 
which  have  been  sometimes  oompsKed  to  ribs, 

*  The  luminous  property  of  sea  water,  or  iu  pho^horeuxnce, 
aa  it  is  sometimes  called,  generally  arigei  from  the  pTeseoce  of 
minnte  meduSK,  wUch  are  met  widi  In  gfreatest  namben  at  the 
Mrfan,  being  tpecificaily  liffator  dim  the  ■uminding  fluid. 
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e:i^md  cbwn  its  sides,  like  those  of  a  melon ; 
and  along  each  of  these  ia  attached  a  set  <tf  little 
memforanes,  extended  horizontally,  and  sup- 
posted  oa  radiating  fibres ;  so  that  they  bear  a 
pretty  exact  reaemblaace  to  the  fin  of  a  fieh. 
llieir  action  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  wings  of  a 
turd ;  for  they  axe  made  to  flap  up  and  down, 
striking  the  water  vertioally,  and  communicating 
an  ascending  impulse  to  the  body.  This  animal 
is  alse  provided  with  two  very  long  and  slender 
proeessea,  which  come  out  irom  the  sides  of  the- 
body,  and  from  these  a  gilaat  number  of  sUll- 
finer  filaments,  or  cilia,  proceed ;  the  whdle 
apparatus  is  highly  sensitive  and  irritable,  and 
on  the  slightest  touch  the  filaments  are  thrown 
into  ^ura]  coils,  and  retxact  rapidly  within  the 
body.  They  thus  act  tiie  part  of  tentacula,  or 
delicate  c^ans  both  of  twich  and  of  pTeheni 
aion.*  It  was  observed  by  Fabricius,  that  whm 
a  Beroe  is  cut  into  many  pieces,  each  piece  omi-'- 
tinues  to  live,  and  to  swim  abo^  by  the  actioo 
o(  the  cilia,  which  still  ctrntiinue  their  vibratory 
motions. 

In  two  othev  generti  of  Acalepha,  thie  Porpiia 
and  the  Velella,  provision  is  node  for  the  me* 
chaaical  sv^ort  of  the  soft  gelatinous  aaes,  by 
means  of  an  internal  cartilage.  In  the  fonner, 
this  cartilage  is  of  a  circular  fonn ;  iu  the  latter. 

•  See  a  description  of  the  Beroe  pileus,  Lara,  by  Dr.  Grant,  in 
~  •of  the  Zoolopcai  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  9." 
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(Fig.  84),  it  is  oTal,  and  bears  upon  its  upper 
edge  a  thin  pellucid  membrane  of  a  triangular 
shape,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
i4>per  surface  of  the  body.  As  this  membrane 
is  connected  with  the  cartilage  at  its  middle  part 
only,  while  its  edges  are  loose  and  floating,  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  when  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  to  catch  the  wind  and  act  as  a  sail. 
Such,  indeed,  ■  appears  to  be  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  giren  to  the  animal ;  enabling  it  to 
steer  its  course  by  means  of  the  loose  edges,  and 
also  of'  the  tentacula,  which  extend  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  body,  and  act  as  a  rudder, 
while  the  sail  is  impelled  by  the  wind. 
1  A  construction  still  more  artificial  is  provided 
in  another  family  of  the  same  order,  denomi- 
nated the  PhyatUiday  or  Hydrostatic  Acal^ha. 
They  have  attained  this  latter  appellation  from 
Uieir  being  rendered  buoyant  by  means  of 
vesicles  filled  with  air,  which  enable  them  to 
float  without  the  necessity  of  using,  any  exertion 
ibr  that  purpose.  The  P^salia,  or  Portuguese 
Man-of-War,  as  it  is  called,  (Fig.  85,)  is  fur- 
nished with  a  lai^e  air-bladder,  of  an  oval 
shape,  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body : 
and  also  with  a  membrane  of  a  beautiful  piiiple 
colour,  which,  as  in  the  Velella,  serves  as  a  sail. 
These  Zoophytes  are  met  with  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocp.fui,  and  more  especially  in 
its  warmest  regions,  and  at  a  conaderable  dis- 
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tance  from  land.  In  calm  weather  they  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  rearing  their  purple 
crests,  and  appearing  at  first  like  lai^e  air 
bubbles,  but  distinguishable  by  the  vivid  hues 
of  the  tentacula  which  hang  down  beneath  them. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
presented  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  these  animals, 
quietly  sailing  in  the  tropical  seas.  Whenever 
the  surface  is  ruffled  by  the  slightest  wind,  they 
sndd«ily  ab^rb  the  air  from  their  resides,  and 
becmning  thus  specifically  heavier  than  the 
water,  immediately  disappear,  by  diving  into  the 
still  depths  of  the  ocean.  By  what  process 
they  efiect  these  changes  of  absorption  and  <^ 
repro^ction  of  air  yet  remains  to  be  discovwed. 
Other  genera,  as  the  Phtfssophora,  have  severd 
of  these  air-bladders;  but  in  other  respects 
resemble  the  ordinary  Meduste,  in  having  no 
membranous  crest. 

The  AcHniee  are  a  tribe  of  Zoophytes,  which, 
from  the  general  resemblance  of  their  forms  to 
tfiose  of  Polypi,  are  by  most  naturalists  in- 
cluHed  under  that  order.  But  they  exhibit  a 
much  greater  developement  in  their  organiza- 
tion ;  having  very  distinct  muscular  fibres,  en- 
dowed with  strong  powers  of  contraction.  Their 
digestive  oi^ns,  also,  as  I  shall  have  afterwards 
occasion  more  fully  to  notice,  are  cons^cted 
upon  a  more  complicated  plan  than  in  thc)  poly- 
pus.    Fig.  86  exhibits  an  Actinia  in  its  c<m- 
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tracted  state.  When  their  tOitacula,  which  sar- 
round  the  mouth,  and  are  very  numeroits,  are 
fiilly  expanded,   (as  ^own  in  Fig.  87,)  these 


animals  preeetit  a  striking  aiial<^  of  form  to 
many  of  the  Compound  flow^s ;  and  accordia^ 
the  'partic^iajr  spfecies  are  named  Ihxa  these  re* 
■^nblanoec,  the  sea-anemone,  the  sea-marygoU, 
the  sea'carmOioHt  the  ««»;/to«wr,  daity,  &c.  M- 
tiniee  are  seen  iu  great  numbers  on  many  shores, 
adhering  by  their  flat,  surfaces  to  rocks,  and 
being  generally  permadently  fixed  to  their  abode* 
3vVheB  the  weUh^  tsdiie,  and  the  sea  calm,  it  is 
very  amusing  to  watch  the  rapid  expansions  and  , 
retractimis  of  th$lr  miuiy  coloured  tentacula,  | 
whil^  diey  are  jaoying  in  search  oi  food :  to  ob- 
serve die  quickness  with  which  they  seize  on 
whatever,  prey  comes  within  their  reaoh,  and  to 
notice  the  suddeniness  with  wluch  they  collapse  ; 
into  a  round  oontrneted  mam,  -on  receivibg  tbe 
^^htest  injury. 

Yet  these  miitnats  are  not  of  necesaity  con- 
fined to  the  puticubir  spots  where  we  see  then  | 
fixed  ;  for  they  are  capable,  when  disturbed,  of  i 
seeking,  by  a  slow  progressive  motini,  a  more 
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i  abode.  Reaumur  has  minutely  raEamhied 
the  arrangements  of  their  muscular  fibres,  and 
has  dfflcribed  the  actions  by  which  they  either 
attach  tfaemselTes  to  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  or 
effect  th^  sluggish  movements.* 


§  6.     Eckinodermata. 

Ascending  in  th^  scale  of  oi^anlzation  we  come 
to  the  Echiaodermata,  a  class  which  compre- 
hends the  families  of  the  Agenda,  the  Echintda, 
the  Holotkurida,  and  the  Crinoidea,  together 
with  other  tribes  of  less  note. 


These  animals,  both  in  tiieir  goieral  form,  and 
in  the  arrangement   of  their  internal  organs, 

*  M4moirei  de  rAcadimie  des  Sciences,  1710,  p.  490. 
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retain,  in  a  vay  marked  manner,  .the  tadnted 
disposition  so  characteristic  of  Zooj^ytes:  for 
Te  find  all  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged 
either  in  lines,  or  in  compartments,  which  pro-  . 
ceed  from  a  common  coitre,  or  axis,  and  which 
are  repeated^  in  regular  succession,  all  round  the 
circumference  (See  Fig.  88  to  94).  Besides  an 
external  homy,  or  semi-cEdcareoas  covering,  there 
is  also  provided,  for  the  support  of  the  softer 
parts,  a  kind  of  internal-  dteleton;  or  jointed 
frame-work.  The  organs  in  the  interior  of  the 
V>dy  are  further  supported  by  membranous  walls, 
which  impart  mechanical  firmness  to  the  febric. 
The  Asterias,  or  star-fish  (Fig.  88),  is  so  named 
from  its  star-like  form ;  and  the  number  of  rays 
composing  the  star  is  generally  five.  Besides 
the  tough  coriaceous  integument,  which  protects 
the  mass  of  the  body,  each  ray  is  farther  sup-  . 
ported  by  a  series  of  calcareous  pieces,  resembling 
those  which  compose  the  spinal  column  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  and  forming  an  articulated  axis, 
constructed  with  the  evident  design  of  combining 
the  greatest  strength  with  a  proper  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. Cartilaginous  plates  are  also  added  for  the 
more  special  support  of  the  int^ument.  This 
int^;ument  itself  is  irritable,  and  has  the  power 
of  changii^  its  form,  although  the  muscular 
fibres  by  wKich  its  motions  are  effected  are  not 
easily  distinguished.  Calcareous  grains,  of  a  soUd 
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consistence,  are  thickly  intenpersed  througfaout 
itfl  texture;  and  these,  in  varioas  parts  of  the 
body,  both  in  the.  upper  and  the  under  side, 
often  project  frran  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
spines  or  prickles.  They  are  particularly  large 
aroimd  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  which  opens  at 
the -centre,  of  the  under  side.  These  calcareous 
maasea  have,  a  crystalline  arrangement,  and  ex- 
hibit in  fracture  the  exact  oblique  anglea  charac- 
teristic of  the  primitiTe  rhomboid  of  carlxmatB 
of  lime. 
The  under,  side  of  each  ray  (Fig.  95)  has  a 


groove  termed,  by  Linneus,  the  ambulaertan,  or 
atfentie,  a  name  which  it  has  received  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  walk  between  rows  of 
trees :  for  each  groove  contains  a  quadruple  row 
of  perforations,  like  pin  holes,  through  which 
small  fleshy  cylindrical  processes  pass.  These 
jprocesses  extend  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
snrlace ;  but  they  admit  of  being  elongated,  or 
retracted,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  by  a 
very  curious  mechanism,  which  I  shall  presently 
describe.    By  bending  them  on  either  side,  in 
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tfaeir  expanded  state*  the  Asterias  is  capable  o£ 
efiecting  a  alow  psogressiTe  motion ;  bo  that  these 
proceifies  may  be  regarded  as  conespondlng  to 
feet,  being  levers  &a  the  adTsnce  of  the  body. 
This,  it  may  be  ronaiked,  is  the  first  time  that 
we  m^with  organs  of  that  description  in  our 
pT(^:ress  through  the  animal  kingdom.  Each  of 
these  feet  is  traminated  by  a  eoncave  disk,  which 
when  aj^Iied  to  any  flat  soiface  aottf  as  a  sucker, 
on  the  principles  already  iadverted  to.*  Reau- 
mur counted  304  of  these  feet  in  each  of  the  five 
rays  of  the  star  fish,  making  1A36  in  alLf  Each 
foot  consists  of  a  tube,  closed  at  the  outer  end, 
and  the  stem  of  which,  after  passing  through 
the  aperture  in  the  integument,  is  dilated  into  a 
bag  or  reservoir  of  fluid ;  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  97. 
By  the  contraction  of  this  reservoir,  the  fluid  it 
contains  is  propelled  into  the  outer  portion  of  the 
tube,  whiqh  protrudes  by  being  thus  distended  ; 
the  foot  fixes  itself  by  means  of  its  terminal 
fle^y  disk  to  the  point  it  touches,  and  then,  by 
retracting,  draws  the  body  along  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. By  the  retreat  of  the  fluid  iitto  ite  reeer- 
voir,  the  foot  is  again  detached,  and  ready  to  be 
moved  forwards,  and  is  thus  made  iastrumeirtal 
in  taking  another  step,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 


•  Page  137. 

t  MemokeB  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences,  1710,  p.  487. 
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pcocess.*  From  the  Bhortness  of  these  fee^ 
notwitfaatahding  th^  great  nmnber/the  adrancc 
which  this  aoimfd  can  make  in  any  particular 
direction  Jb  exceBBiTe^y  slow. 

Besides  this  movement  of  creepng,  the  Asterias 
is  capal^e  of  bending  and  unbending  each  of  its 
ra^;  actions,  however,  which  it  can  perform  but 
very  slowly,  and  not  to  aa  extent  sufficient  to 
accomjdish  its  remotal  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther-t 

The  skeleton  of  the  iSffAcnwr  or  sea-urchin, 
(Fig.  91),  is  still  more  artificially  framed  than 
that  of  the  Asterias.  It  has  a  spheroidal  form, 
Vke  that  of  an  orange ;  the  calcareous  materiid 

*  The  mechaniKn  by  which  the  feet  ate  ptotraded  and  re- 
tracted U  illustrated  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  97,  which  exhibits  the 
bladders  conoected  with  them,  in  different  states  of  distention 
'■sd  cMtraction.  Fig.  96  sho^vs  the  uppAr  side  of  the  ambu- 
iMin,  and  bf  the  Madden  conitected  widi  the  feet.  Dr.  Grant, 
from  some  obserrationB  which  he  made  on  tbe  atincture  of  the 
cilia  of  the  Beroe  pileus,  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  rapid  vibrar 
tions  t>f  these  singular  o^ang  in  the  lowest  animals  may  depend 
OD  tbe  mdotatitHia  of  water  conveyed  ibroi^  elastic  tabes 
along  their  bases,  in  a  manner  reaembling  Ifae  injectitm  of  the 
tubuTar  tcntacula  of  Actinice  and  Aateriee.  If  this  conjecture 
were  verified,  he  remarks,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena: 
of  anittBl  raotiMt,  tbtntgh  one  of  the  most  frequent,  would  lose 
much  of  its  present  marrellous  character. 

-f  InadditiontotheselargertnbeaithereesiatsalsoftstBaUeiset, 
which  pierce  the  ^in  in  difierent  places,  and  are  channels  for 
the  absorption  of  the  water  used  in  re^Mratton.  These  1  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  more  partioulaily  hereafter. 
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lemployed  in  its  construction,  instead  of  forming 
isolated  grains,  is  accumulated  and  extended 
into  poI]^nal  pli^s 
(Fig.  98),  the  edges 
of  which  are  dove- 
tailed into  each  other. 
The  form  of  each 
'  piece  is  that  of  a 
lengthened  hexagon; 
and  the  whole  are  regulariy  arranged  in  rows, 
like  a  mosaic  or  tessdated  pavement.  Ambu- 
lacra are  also  seen  on  the  suT&ce  of  the  shell, 
pasrang  vertically  down  the  sides  of  the  sphere, 
similar  to  the  meridians  of  a  globe ;  and  con- 
taining, like  those  of  the  Asterias,  a  double  row 
of  perforations.* 

On  the  outer  spherical  surface  of  the  ex- 
ternal crust,  there  are  formed  a  great  number 
of  calcareous  tubercles,  arranged  with  beautiful 
regularity  and  symmetry  in,  double  lines,  pass- 
ing, like  meridian  circles,  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  pole  of  the  sphere.  Each  appears,  wh^i 
magnified,  to  be  a  smooth  and  solid  ball,  pro- 
jecting from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  polygonal 
plates  of  the  crust.    These  balls  serve  for  the 

.  •  An  uchitectureofaitillmorecuriousdescriptioD  is  exhibited 
in  the  calcareoas  fnuae-work  that  has  been  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  teeth,  and  other  organs  of  mastication,  with  which 
this  animal  is  furnished.  The  stnictare  of  these  oi^ans  will  be 
noticed  when  treating  of  that  function. 
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support  of  the  spines.*  which  have  grooreB  or 
sockets  at  their  base,  allowing  of  their  accurate 
application  to  the  spherical  surface  of  the  tu- 
bercles. They  thus  constitute  ball-and-60cket 
joints,  allowing  of  iree  motion  in  all  directions. 
Each  joint  is  connected  with  the  plate  on  which 
it  turns,  by  means  of  the  integument,  which 
acts  the  part  of  a  capsular  ligament ;  and  set^ 
of  radiating  muscular  fibres  are  provided  for 
effecting  the  moTcments  of  the  spmes.  By 
employing  these  spines  as  levers,  the  Echinu» 
advances  with  great  facility  along  plane  sur- 
faces at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  animal 
is  also  aided  in  its  progressive  motion  by  the 
employment  of  suckers,  which  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  slender  tubes,  protruding  firom 
tlie  pores  of  the  ambulacra,  and  analogous  to 
those  of  the  AsteriaB. 

-  The  <$pa<af^g-i».  a  genus  belonging  to  this  order, 
buries  itself  in  the  sand  by  the  action  of  its 
spines,  which  on  its  under  surface  are  short, 
diick,  and  expanded  at  the  ends,  like  the  handle 
of  a  spoon,  with  the  convexity  downwards ;  and 
which  have  a  limited  rotatory  motion.  Those 
which  grow  from  the  udes  are  more  slender, 

*  It  has  been  aiceilatoed  by  Mr,  Haidinger,  that  the  stmc- 
ture  of  these  spines  is  crystalline,  and  that  tbeJT  clearage  pre- 
sents the  exact  rhomboidal  angles  characteristic  of  carbonate 
of  liBie.  See  bit  Traniration  of '  Mohs's  Mioendo^,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91. 
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and  taper  towards  the  e^b«mitied,  and  whok 
not  in  uae  Uiey  fall  flat  upon  thd  body  with 
their  points  directed  backwards.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  few  long«r  bristle,  arranged  in  a 
cxeeceat  on  the  back,  and  conrergii^  till  their 
points  meet,  but  capable  of  being  erected  to 
a  peipendicular  position.  The  animal,  when, 
placed  on  sand,  conunences  its  operations  1^ 
leTolving  the  lower  spinas,  thus  bo(w  creating 
a  hollow  quicksand,  into  which  it  sinks  by  ita 
own  weight  ao  far  as  to  eiiable  the  lowest  of 
the  lateral  spines  to  cooperate  with  them,  by 
scattering  and  throwing  up  the  loosened  par- 
ticles ;  while  these,  at  the  same  time,  contribute, 
by  their  reaction,  still  farthw  to  duress  the 
httdy.  As  the  animal  sinka,  a  greater  number 
of  spines  are  brought  into  action,  and  its  pro- 
gress becomes  more  rapid ;  while  the  sand, 
ihat  had  been  pushed  aside,  flows  back,  and 
covers  the  body,  when  it  has  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  surface.  In  this  ^tuation  th)> 
long  donsal  bristles  come  into  ^y,  prerepting 
the  sand  irom  closing  completely,  aqd  preserv- 
ing a  small  round  hole  for  the  admissicn  of 
water  to  the  mouth  and  respiratory  oi^;Ans.* 

Whenever,  in  following  the  series  of  organic 
structures,  new  forms  are  met  with,  we  always 

*  The  Bccoaat  here  {pven  is  taken  from  Hr.  Osier's  p(^>en  in 
the  PhiU»ophic«l  Transaction!  for  1826,  p.  347. 
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find  Utem  accompanied  by  comaponding  modi- 
ficatioDB  in  the  processee  of  developement.  The 
<ttganization  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
lowest  diTisi(Hi  of  the  aeries  is  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  afford  the  means,  which  are  supplied 
in  the  higher  animals,  of  removing  or  modifying 
the  substances  that  have  at  any  time  been  de- 
posited, and  suffered  to  harden.  Hence  the 
stmctures  composed  of  these  substances  remain 
unchanged  during  the  life-time  of  the  animal, 
although  they  may  continue  to  receive  additions 
of  new  layers  of  the  same  material,  deposited 
i^on  their  surface  by  the  sofl  parts  in  contact 
with  them  ;  for  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
soft  parts  alone  that  these  materials  are  supplied^ 
All  the  solid  structures  of  zoophytes  are  formed 
by  this  process,  and  they  are  subjected  to  alt 
the  consequences  of  this  law  of  increase.  As 
these  consequences  are  important  in  thdr  rela- 
tion to  the  c<mdUioas  of  growth,  and  to  the  forma 
which  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  our 
attention  to  them  m<ne  particularly. 

The  influence  which  this  mode  <^  increase 
by  superficial  depositions  may  have,  in  changing 
the  form  of  the  wiginal  structure,  will  depend 
altf^ether  upon  the  relative  situations  of  the  soft 
secreting  o^^an  and  the  hard  part  on  which 
it  is  to  deposit  new  layers :  for,  as  every  new 
layer  must  occupy  the  situation  of  the  soft  organ 
which  has  formed  it,  it  must  displace  the  latter. 
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and  push  it  back  for  a  space  equal  to  its  own 
thickness.  In  process  of  time,  the  addition  of  nu- 
merous layers  having  led  to  successive  encroach- 
ments of  die  solid  substance,  the  latter  will  have 
been  displaced  to  an  extent  which  must  sooner 
or  later  become  sensible.  If  the  soft  organs  have 
sufficient  room  for  their  expansion,  as  is  the 
case  when  they  are  external  to  the  hard  axis 
of  the  zoophyte,  the  growth  of  that  axis  may  go 
on  without  impediment ;  and  no  change  need 
take  place  in  the  general  figure  of  the  parts, 
since  their  relative  proportions  and  situations 
may  be  preserved  unaltered.  But  this  cannot 
happen  when  the  new  materials  are  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  internal  surface  of  a  membrane, 
or  a  shell,  which  completely  encloses  the  soft 
parts  :  for  the  additions  thus  made  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  must  encroach  upon  the  space 
within ;  and,  that  space  being  limited,  the  soft 
parts  contained  in  it  will  not  merely  cease  to 
grow,  but  will  be  actually  contracted  in  their 
dimensions  :  -  and  if  the  process  of  deposition 
were  to  go  on,  the  space  occupied  by  the  soft 
organs  would  at  last  be  entirely  filled  up  with 
solid  matter,  and  the  cavity  be  obliterated.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  necessary,  whenever  cells,  in- 
tended for  the  lodgement  of  soft  organs,  are  to 
be  constructed  of  hard  materials,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  these  cells  should  be  laid,  and  their 
construction  begun,  upon  a  scale  of  the  same 
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size. as  that  which  they  are  intended  to  have 
at  all  future  periods ;  because,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  after  the  innermost  layer  has  been  depo- 
sited, they  admit  not  of  any  future  enlai^ement 
of  their  cavity.  Thus  we  find  that,  in  the  case 
of  polypes  which  are  Joined  in  cdb,  the  walls 
of  these  cells  must  be  completed  before  the  soft 
polypous  portion  has  attained  its  full  expansion; 
for  were  it  at  first  built  of  a  smaller  size,  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  young  polype,  it  would 
prevent  all  farther  growth.  . 

The  globular  shell  of  the  Echinus,  which  is 
external  to  the  soft  parts  that  nourish  it,  and 
which  yet  grows  from  a  very  minute  sphere 
to  one  of  large  dimensions,  keeping  pace  with 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  internal  organs, 
might  appear  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
law.  Nature  has,  however,  accomplished  her 
purpose  without  deviating  from  her  usual  plan  ; 
first,  by  dividing  the  shell  of  the  Echinus  into 
a  great  number  of  small  pieces ;  and  secondly, 
by  giving  to  each  piece  the  polygonal  form, 
which'  is  best  adapted  to  their  mutual  and  per- 
fect junction,  without  leaving  any  intervening 
spaces.  Thus  has  she  provided  for  the  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  whole  structure,  by  admitting  of 
additions  being  made  to  the  margins  of  each 
of  the  separate  polygonal  pieces;  fresh  layers 
of  calcareous  substance  being  deposited  on  the 
under  side,  and  on  the  edges  of  each,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  expansion  of  the  contents  of  the 
shell  causes  their  separation.  That  such  a  sue- 
cession  of  deposits  has  taken  place,  may  easily 
be  seen,  by  minutely  examining  the  texture 
of  the  plates,  which  vrill  be  found  marked  by 
concentric  polygonal  lines.    (Fig.  99.) 

The  spines  of  the  Echinus  must  be  formed  by 
the  successive  deposition  of  layers  on  their  outer 
surface,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
their  structure,  when  a  longitudinal  section  of 
them  has  been  made.  The  lines  exhibiting  the 
succession  of  layers  are  seen  in  Fig.  100,  which 
represents  such  a  section.  Hence  they  are  pro- 
bably  deposited  by  the  membrane  which  covers 
them  during  the  whole  period  of  their  growth. 

There  is  probably  no  series  of  uiimals  that  ex- 
emplify in  so  marked  a  manner  as  the  Ecbino- 
dennata,  the  gradations  which  nature  has  ob- 
served in  passing  from  one  model  of  constructiw 
to  another  of  a  totally  different  aspect,  through 
every  intermediate  form.  What  shapes  can  be 
more  diversified,  and  apparently  irreducible  to  a 
common  standard,  than  those  of  the  star-like 
Asterias,  (Fig.  88)  of  the  globular  Echinus,  (Fig- 
91)andof  the  lily-shaped Pentacrinus ;  (F^.94) 
and  yet  we  find  these  passing  the  one  into  the 
other  by  the  most  gradual  transitions  ?  Setting 
out  from  the  star  with  five  slender  rays,  which 
is  the  standard  form  of  the  Asterias ;  we  find  the 
rays,  in  succeeding  species,  assuming  gradually 
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a  greater  breadth  at  their  base,  and  their  sides 
joining  at  more  obtuae  angles:  the  star-like 
form  is  gradually  effaced,  and  the  outline  is 
rather  a  pentagon,  with  its  sides  curved  inwards 
(Fig.  80).  We  soon  perceive  this  curvature 
giving  place  to  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  shape 
becomes  an  exact  pentagon.  The  next  change 
effected  is  in  the  angles  of  this  pentagon,  which' 
by  d^rees  are  lost  in  a  general  rounded  outline; 
still,  however,  preserving  its  flatness.  This 
stage  is  attained  id  the  Scutella,  and  the  Cfy- 
peasier.  (Fig.  90.)  We  next  find  that,  in  the 
tS^MUangvs,  the  thickness  increases;  though  at 
first  with  an  oval  outUne,  and  with  several 
changes  in  the  situation  of  the  mouth  of  the  ani- 
mal. At  length,  after  passing  through  many  in- 
termediate steps,  we  arrive  at  the  perfectly  cir- 
cular and  spheroidal  Echinus.  (Fig.  91.)  If  we 
might  be  permitted  to  conjecture  the  objects  of 
all  these  changes,  which  occur  in  this  continuous 
gradation,  we  might  not  unreasonably  suppose 
them  to  be  the  concentration  of  the  internal 
organs  into  one  compact  mass,  and  the  retrench- 
ment of  all  the  external  appendages.  It  is  also 
curious  to  observe,  how,  amidst  all  these  modifi- 
cations, the  double  rows  of  perforations,  which 
constitute  the  ambulacra,  retain  their  situations, 
diverging  in  five  equidistant  lines  from  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  axis,  and  winding  round  to 
the  other. 
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Returning  to  the  Asterias,  we  can  trace  changes 
equally  gradual,  though  in  an  oppoute  sense,  in 
anothei'  series,  which  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  former.  Here,  instead  of  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  appendages,  we  find  then^ 
greatly  developed,  and  amplified  in  every  pos- 
sible degree.  The  rays  of  the  Asterias  become 
narrows,  while  their  length  is  at  the  same  time 
increased ;  the  vital  organs,  and  also  the  tubular 
feet,  are  gradually  withdrawn  from  them,  and  re- 
tire within  .a  central  disk,  to  which  the  slender 
rays,  now  bereft  of  feet,  become  jnere  appen- 
dages. Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Ophiura. 
(Fig.  92.)  By  the  prolongation  and  tapering  of 
these  rays  to  slender  filaments,  they  acquire  a 
greater  prehensile  power,  and  twine  with  ease 
round  their  prey.  We  next  find  their  number 
augmented ;  it  is  at  first  doubled,  then  tripled, 
and  at  length  indefinitely  augmented.  They 
also  become  branched,  subdividing  by  simple 
bifurcations,  as  in  the  Euiyale  palmi/erum  (Fig. 
93);  next  into  minuter  ramifications,  as  in  the 
Caput  Medusa,  where  the  thousands  of  filaments 
have  the  appearance  of  a  tangled  web,  which 
defies  all  attempts  at  unravelling. 

The  steps  are  but  short  from  the  Comatula  to 
the  Crinoidea, ,  or  lily -shaped  tribe,  (of  which. 
Fig  94,  representing  the  Pentacnnus  europaus,  is 
an  example);  for  they  consist  chiefly  in  the 
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adiIiti<Hi  of  a  jointed  stalk,  which  is  made  to  pro- 
ceed downwards  from  the  centre  of  the  whole 
assemblage  of  rays,  and  which  ie  to  serve  as 
a  common  stem  for  sustaining  the  whole  moss  ; 
while  the  branches  themselves  are  carried  up, 
and  folded  inwards.  The  lower  joint  of  the 
foot-stalk  is  a  little  expanded,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  more  extensive  base  of  support ;  and  the 
whole  stamcture  thus  presents  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance  to  a  liliaceous  plant. 


Chapter  III. 

MOLLUSCA. 

^  1 .  Mollusca  in  gmei'al. 

The  series  of  animal  structures,  arranged  ac- 
coi^ing  to  their  mechanical  functions,  conducts 
us  next  to  the  Mollusca;  an  assemblage  of 
beings  which  was  first  rec<^nised  as  constituting 
one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom by  Cuvier,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  modem 
times.  A  vast  multitude  of  species,  possessing 
in  common  many  remarkable  physiological  cha- 
racters are  comprehended  in  this  extensive  class. 
In  all,  as  their  name  imports,  the  body  is  of  soft 
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coDsist^ice ;  and  it  is  enclosed  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  a  muscular  envelope,  called  the  vumUe, 
composed  of  a  layer  of  contractile  fibres,  which 
are  interwoTen  with  the  soft  wid  elastic  integu- 
ment. Openings  are  left  in  this  mantle  f<K  the 
admisnon  of  the  external  fluid  to  the  mouth  and 
to  the  respiratory  cn^^ans,  and  also  for  the  occa- 
siimal  protrusion  of  the  head  and  the  foot,  when 
these  organs  exist.  But  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
the  animals  of  this  class  are  acepkaloua,  that  is, 
destitute  of  a  head,  and  the  mantle  is  then  occa- 
sionally elongated  to  form  tubes,  often  of  cm- 
siderable  length,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
water  into  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Mollusca,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  among 
the  higher  orders,  are  but  imperfectly  furnished 
with  organs  of  locomotion.  The  greater  number, 
indeed,  are  formed  for  an  existence  as  completely 
stationary  as  the  Zoophytes  attached  to  a  fixed 
base.  The  Oyster,  the  Muscle,  and  the  Limpet, 
for  example,  are  usually  adherent  to  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  are  consequently  depend- 
ent for  their  nourishment  on  the  supplies  of  food 
casually  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  ocean.  This  permanent  at- 
tachment to  the  soKd  body  on  which  they  fix 
their  abode,  does  not,  however,  take  {dace  till 
they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
growth :  for  at  the  commencement  of  their  sepa- 
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rate  eziatenoe,  that  is,  immediately  after  they 
are  hatched,  they  are  free  to  move  in  the  water, 
■and  to  roam  in  search  of  a  habitation.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  they  preserve  an  anal<^  with 
the  genmralea  of  sponges,  and  of  polypi,  which 
exercise  locomotive  powers  only  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  their  developement.* 

The  organization  of  the  Mollusca  being  unfitted 
for  the  construction  of  an  internal  skeleton,  Na- 
ture has  ordained  that  the  purposes  of  mechani- 
cal support  and  prtrfection  shall  be  answered  by 
the  formation  of  hard  calcareous  corerings,  or 
shells,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  process  of  animal 
production.  These  shells  are  formed  either  of 
one  piece,  or  of  several ;  the  separate  pieces,  in 
either  case,  being  termed  valves  f  so  that  shells 


*  This  analogy  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
movements  of  many  of  these  animals,  in  the  first  periods  of  tbeif 
existence,  are  effected  by  the  same  mechanism  of  vibratory  cilia 
which  ve  found  to  be  instrumental  in  the  progreSNOn  of  the  iofu- 
sory  animalcules,  and  of  the  young  of  polypi.  Oo  observing  the 
first  evolution  of  the  ova  of  the  Eitccinuni  undatum,  Dr.  Grant 
found  them  to  consist  of  groups  of  spherical  gelatinous  bodies, 
which  soon  become  covered  on  one  side  with  a  transparent  enve- 
lope, the  rudiment  of  the  future  shell ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
the  gelatinous  matter  is  extended  outwards,  so  as  to  form  tlie 
margin  of  an  internal  cavity,  of  which  the  entrance  is  surrounded 
with  vibratory  cilia,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  a  revolation  of 
particles  is  seen,  indicating  a  constant  current  of  fluid.  The  vi- 
brations of  these  cilia  are  perceived  long  before  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart,  and  even  before  any  appearance  of  that  organ  is  visible ; 
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may  be  either  univalve,  bivalve,  or  mwllivalve, 
according  as  they  cwiBist  of  one,  two,  or  more 
pieces.  UnivalTe  shells  hare  generally  more  or 
less  of  a  spiral  form,  and  are  thm  called  turbin- 
ated  shells.  In  a  few,  the  cavity  of  the  shell  is 
divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  numerous 
compartments.  Some  Mollusca  have  internal 
shells  for  the  defence  and  support  of  particular 
oi^^s ;  and  others  have  shells  which  are  partly 
external,  and  partly  internal.  As  respects  their 
shape,  colour,  and  appearance,  shells  admit  of 
infinite  diversity ;  yet,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
all  are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  material ; 
and  their  production  and  increase  are  regulated 
by  the  same  uniform  laws. 

they  are,  indeed,  the  6rat  iadicationg  of  life  in  the  embryo.  The 
cUia  ai«  in  activity  even  before  the  animal  is  hatched ;  for  while 
confined  within  the  e^,  it  is  seen  almost  continually  revolving 
round  its  centre ;  a  motion  which  appears  destined  to  bring  a  con- 
stant snpply  and  renewal  of  sea  water  into  the  interior  of  the  or- 
ganization, in  order  to  perfect  the  formatioti  of  the  shell  before  the 
animal  is,  as  it  were,  launched  into  the  ocean.  Possibly, also,  th« 
continued  friction  of  the  cilia  agaiiist  the  interior  of  the  e^may 
lend  to  abrade  it,  and  open  a  passage  for  the  young  animal.  No 
sooner  has  the  animal  effected  its  escape,  than  it  darts  rapidly 
forwards  by  the  motion  of  its  cilia.  The  same  appearances  have 
also  been  observed  by  Dr.  Grant  in  the  young  of  different  Mol- 
lusca, such  as  the  Doris,  Eolis,  &c.  which  have  no  shell. — Ediu. 
Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  vii. 
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^  2.  Acephala. 


The  Mollusca  which  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  such 
as  the  Oyster,  the  Muscle,  and  the  Cockle,  are  all 
acephalous.  The  two  valves  of  the  shell  are 
united  at  the  back  by  a  hinge  joint,  often  very 
artificially  constructed,  having  teeth  that  lock 
into  each  other :  and  the  mechanism  of  this  arti- 
culation varies  much  in  different  species.  The 
hinge  is  secured  by  asubstance  of  great  strength. 
i(jj  It  is  seen  in  Fig.   101, 

which  shows  the  valves 
of  the  Unto  batava, -Tilth 
the     connecting    liga- 
ment. This  ligament  is 
composed  of  two  kinds 
of  texture  :    the    one, 
which  is  always  exter- 
nal,   is    strictly    liga- 
mentous ;  that  is,  per- 
fectly   inelastic  :     the 
other  has  more  of  the 
properties  of  cartilage,  being  highly  elastic,  and 
formed  of  parallel  series  of  condensed  transverse 
fibres,  directed  from  the  hinge  of  one  valve  to  the 
similar  part  of  the  other,  and  having  generally 
a  deep  black  colour,  and  a  pearly  lustre.     The 
cartilage  is  always  situated  within  the  ligament. 
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sometimes  in  immediate  contact,  and  fornuDg 
with  it  one  and  the  same  mass :  at  other  times 
placed  at  a  distance,  in  a  triangular  cavity, 
amongst  the  teeth  of  the  hinge.  The  closing  of 
the  valTes  produces,  in  all  cases,  a  compreaaon 
of  the  cartilage,  the  elasticity  of  which  tends, 
therefore,  to  separate  the  valves  from  each  other ; 
that  is,  to  open  the  shell. 

During  the  life  of  the  animal,  the  usual  and 
natural  state  of  its  shell  is  that  of  being  k^t 
open  for  a  little  distance,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  water  necessary  for  its 
nourishment  and  respiration.    But  as  a  security 
against  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  fornix  the 
animal  with  the  means  of  rapidly  closing  the 
shell,  and  retaining  the  valves  in  a  closed  state. 
These  actions  being  only  occasional,  yet  requir- 
ing considerable  force,  are  effected  by  a  mus- 
cular power :  for  which  purpose  sometimes  one, 
scMuetimes  two,   or  even  a  greater  number,  of 
strong  muscles  are  placed  between  the  valves, 
their  fibres  passing  directly  across  fix)m  the  inner 
surface  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  and  firmly 
attached  to    both.— 
They  are  named,  from 
their  office  of  bring- 
ing  the    valves   to- 
wards    each    odier, 
the  addttetor  mvseles. 
Fig.    102,  which  re- 
presents the  section  of  an  oyster,  shows  the  situa- 
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tion  of  the  hinge  l,  the  adductor  muscle  a,  and 
the  transverse  direction  of  its  fibres,  with  respect 
to  the  valves.  When  these  muscles  are  not  in 
action,  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilt^e  attached  to 
the  hinge  is  sufficient  to  separate  the  valves; 
but  as  they  were  not  intended  to  open  beyond  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  some 
limitation  to  the  action  of  the  cartilage.  The  ad- 
ductor muscle  might,  it  is  evident,  be  called  into 
play'to  coimteract  that  action ;  but  this  would  re- 
quire a  constant  mt»cular  exertion,  and  a  great 
expenditure,  therefore,  of  vital  force.  Nature 
has  always  shown  a  solicitude  to  economize  mus- 
cular power,  whenever  a  substitute  could  be  had, 
and  such  a  substitute  she  has  here  provided,  by 
uniting  with  the  muscle  an  elastic  Ugament,  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  It  has  a  texture  similar  to 
that  of  the  ligainentum  tmcha,  and  being  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  muscle  next  to  the  hinge, 
allows  the  valves  to  s^arate  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance only.*  When  the  animal  dies,  the  mus- 
cular force  ceases,  but  the  ligament,  with  which 
ihe  muscle  is  associated,  retaining  its  elasticity, 
allows  the  shell  to  open,  but  only  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  accordingly,  this  is  the  state  in 
which  we  find  bivalve  shells  that  are  cast  upon 
die  shore,  after  the  soft  flesh  of  the  animal  has 


.  *  This  remarkable  structure  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Leach, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  Bulletin 
des  Sciences,  1818,  p.  14.    See  also  Gray,  in  Zoological  Journal, 

I.  319. 
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decayed  and  been  washed  out,  provided  the  car- 
tilage and  the  ligament  of  the  hinge  are  still 
preserved.* 

The  simple  actions  of  opening  and  closing 
the  valves  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
a  means  of  retreating  from 
danger,  or  of  removing  to  a 
more  commodious  situation,  in 
the  case  of  th<«e  bivalves  which 
are  not  actually  attached  to 
rocks  or  other  fixed  bodies. 
Diquemare  long  ago  observed 
that  even  the  oyster  has  some 
power  of  locomotion,  by  sud- 
denly closing  its  shell,  and  thereby  expelling  the 

*  The  Pholas  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  instead  of  ita 
valves  bebg  united,  as  usual,  by  an  elastic  ligameat,  they  aie 
connected  chiefly  by  means  of  muscles.  This  departure  from 
the  ordinary  structure  is  probably  occasioned  by  a  new  condition 
introduced  into  the  economy  of  the  animal  in  consequence  of  its 
beiog  fitted  for  excavating  passages  through  hard  rocks.  It  is 
furnished,  for  this  purpose,  with  a  complicated  boring  apparatus 
moved  by  many  muscles,  and  requiriug  great  freedom  of  action. 
Fig.  103  represents  the  shell  of  the  Pkolas  Candida  extremely 
expanded,  in  order  to  show  the  hinge,  together  with  the  liga- 
ment, L ;  the  long  and  thin  process  of  shell,  p,  to  the  ends  of 
which,  on  each  side,  a  pair  of  fan-shaped  muscles,  more  particu- 
larly employed  in  boring,  are  attached ;  and  the  two  adductor 
muscles,  a  a,  which  retain  the  valves  in  contact  independently 
of  the  ligaments.  For  a  full  description  of  this  apparatus,  I 
must  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Osier,  on  bunowing  and  boring 
marine  animals,  contained  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1826,  p.  34^, 
from  which  the  above  figure  has  been  taken. 
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coDtained  water,  with  a  degree  of  force,  which 
by  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, gives  a  sensible  impulse  to  the  heavy  mass. 
He  notices  the  singular  fact  that  oysters,  which 
are  attached  to  rocks  occasionally  left  dry  by  the 
retreat  of  the  tide,  always  retain  withiii  their 
shells  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  respira- 
tion, and  that  they  keep  the  valves  closed  till  the 
return  of  the  tide  :  whereas  those  oysters  which 
are  taken  from  greater  depths,  where  the  water 
never  leaves  them,  and  are  afterwards  removed 
to  situations  where  they  are  exposed  to  these 
ricissitudes,  of  which  they  have  had  no  previous 
experience,  improvidcntly  open  their  shells  after 
the  sea  has  lefl  them,  and  by  allowii^  the  water 
to  escape,  soon  perish.* 

Many  bivalve  moUusca  are  provided  with  an 
instrument  shaped  like  a  1^  and  foot,  which 
they  employ  extensively 
for  pn^essive  motion. 
Its  form  in  the  Cardium, 
or  cockle,  is  seen  in  Fig. 
104.  This  oi^an  is  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  interwoven  t(^ether  in  a  very  com- 
plex manner,  and  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  human  tongue : 
the  effect  in  both  is  the  same,  namely,  the  con- 

•  Journal  de  Physique,  xxvili.  244, 
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fening  a  power  of  motion  id  all  possible  ways ; 
thus  it  may  be  readily  protruded,  retracted,  or 
inflected  at  every  point.  The  SoleR,  or  razor- 
shell  fish,  has  a  foot  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
tapering  at  the  end,  and  much  more  resemUii^ 
in  its  form  a  tongue  than  a  foot.  In  some  bivalves 
the  dilatation  of  the  foot  is  efiected  by  a  curious 
hydraulic  mechanism :  the  interior  of  the  oi^;an 
is  formed  of  a  spongy  textuire,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  injecting  into  it, 
and  of  thus  increasing  its  dimensions. 

The  foot  of  the  Mytilus  edults,  or  common 
muscle,  can  be  advanced  to  the  distance  of  two 
inches  from  the  shell,  and  applied  to  any  fixed 
body  within  that  range.  By  attaching  the  point 
to  such  body,  and  retractii^  the  foot,  this  animal 
drags  its  shell  towards  it ;  and  by  repeating  the 
operation  successively  on  other  points  of  the 
fixed  object,  continues  slowly  to  advance. 

This  instrument  is  of  great  use  to  such  sheU- 
fish  as  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand, 
which  its  structure  is  then  peculiarly  adapted 
for  scooping  out.  The  Car^ium  continually  em- 
ploys its  foot  for  this  purpose :  first  elongating  it 
and  directing  its  point  downwards,  and  insinu- 
ating it  deep  into  the  sand ;  and  next,  tumii^ 
up  the  end,  and  forming  it  into  a  hook,  by 
which,  from  the  resistance  of  the  sand,   it  is 
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fixed  in  ito  position,  aud  then  the  muscles  which 
naually  retract  it  are  throvm  into  action,  and  the 
vbole  shell  is  alternately  raised  and  depressed, 
moving  im  the  foot  as  on  a  fulcrum.  The  effect 
of  these  exertions  is  to  drag  the  shell  down' 
wards.  When  the  animal  is  moderately  active 
these  movements  are  repeated  two  or  three 
limes  in  a  minute.  The  apparent  progress  is 
at  first  but  small;  the  shell,  which  was  raised  on 
its  edge  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  falling  back 
OD  its  side  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  the  shell  is 
buried  so  far  as  to  be  supported  on  its  edge,  it 
advances  more  rapidly,  sinking  visibly  at  every 
stroke,  till  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  the  tube 
can  be  perceived  above  the  sand.  Mr.  Osier, 
vbo  has  given  us  this  account,*  observes  that 
the  instinct,  which  directs  the  animal  thus  to 
I^KTire  a  shelter,  operates  at  the  earliest  period 
of  its  existence.  The  Mga  trumata,  when  fully 
grown,  will  not  attempt  to  burrow  \  but  on 
placing  two  young  ones,  which  were  scarcely 
more  than  a  line  in  length,  and  apparently  but 
just  excluded,  on  sand,  in  a  glass  of  sea-water, 
be  found  that  they  buried  themselves  imme- 
diately. 

By  a  process  exactly  the  inverse  of  this,  that 

is,  by  doubling  up  the  foot,  and  pushing  with 

it  downwards  against  the  sand  below,  the  shell 

•  Philos.  Trans,  for  1826,  p.  .349. 
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may  be  again  made  to  rise  by  the  same  kind  of 
efforts  which  before  protruded  the  foot.  By  this 
process  of  burrowing  the  animal  is  enabled 
quickly  to  retreat  when  danger  presses:  and 
when  this  is  past,  it  can,  with  equal  faciUty, 
emei^e  firom  its  hiding  place. 

The  Cardium  can  also  advance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  along  the  surface  of  the  soft  earth, 
pressing  backwards  with  its  foot,  as  a'boatmaa 
impels  his  boat  onwards,  by  pushing  with  bis 
pole  against  the  ground,  in  a  oonUtiry  directioa. 
It  is  likewise  by  a  similar  expedient  that  the 
Solen  forces  tta  way  through  the  sand,  expand- 
ing the  end  of  its  foot  into  the  form  of  a  club. 
The  course  of  these  locomotive  bivalves  may 
readily  be  traced  on  the  sand  by  the  furrows 
which  they  pfough  up  in  their  progress. 

This,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  bivalve 
mollusca,  are  enabled  by  the  great  size  and 
flexibility  of  this  organ  to  execute  various  other 
movements,  of  which,  from  the  habitual  in^cti- 
vity  of  animals  of  this  class  we  should  scarcely 
have  supposed  them  capable.  The  Tellina  is 
remarkable  for  the  quickness  and  agility  with 
which  it  can  spring  to  considerable  distances  by 
first  folding  the  foot  into  a  small  compass,  and 
then  suddenly  extending  it;  while  the  shell  is 
at  the  same  time  closed  with  a  loud  snap. 

The  Pinna,  or  Marine  Muscle,  when  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  tempestuous  seas,  is   furnished, 
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in  addition,  with  a  singular  apparatus  for  with- 
standing the  fury  of  the  surge,  and  securing 
itself  from  dangerous  collisions,  which  might 
easily  destroy  the  brittle  texture  of  its  shell. 
The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  prepare  a 
great  number  of  threads,  which  are  fastened  at 
various  points  to  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  then 
tightly  drawn  by  the  animal;  just  as  a  ship  is 
moored  in  a  convenient  station  to  avoid  the  buf- 
feting of  the  storm.  The  foot  of  this  bivalve  is 
cylindrical,  and  has,  connected  with  its  base,  a 
round  tendon  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  itself, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  retain  all  the  threads 
in  firm  adhesion  with  it,  and  concentrate  their 
power  on  one  point.  The  threads  themselves  are 
composed  of  a  glutinous  matter,  prepared  by  a 
particular  organ.  They  are  not  spun  by  being 
drawn  out  of  the  body  like  the  threads  of  the 
silk-worm,  or  of  the  spider,  but  they  are  cast  in 
a  mould,  when  they  harden,  and  acquire'  a  cea^ 
tain  consistence  before  they  are  employed.  This 
mould  is  curiously  constructed ;  there  is  a  deep 
groove  which  passes  along  the  foot  from  the  root 
of  the  tendon  to  its  other  extremity;  and  the  sides 
of  this  groove  are  formed  bo  as  to  fold  and  close 
over  it,  thereby  converting  it  into  a  canal.  The 
glutinous  secretion,  which  is  poured  into  this 
canal,  dries  into  a  solid  thread ;  and  when  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  tenacity,  the  foot  is  pro* 
traded,  and  the  thread  it  contains  is  appUed  to 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed;  its  extre- 
mity being  carefully  attached  to  the  solid  sur- 
&tce  of  that  object.  The  canal  of  the  foot  is 
then  opened  along  its  whole  length,  and  the 
thread,  which  adheres  by  its  other  extremity  to 
the  lai^e  tendon  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  is  dis- 
engaged irom  the  canal.  Lastly,  the  foot  is  re- 
tracted, and  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 

Thread  after  thread  is  thus  formed,  and  ap- 
plied in  different  directions  around  the  shell. 
Sometimes  the  attempt  fails  in  consequence  of 
some  imperfection  in  the  thread  ;  but  the  ani- 
mal, as  if  aware  of  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  each  thread,  on  which  its 
safety  depends,  tries  erery  one  of  them  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  fixed,  by  swinging  itself  round,  so 
as  to  put  it  fully  on  the  stretch :  an  acticm  which 
probably  also  assists  in  elongating  the  thread. 
When  once  the  threads  have  been  fixed,  the 
animal  does  not  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
cutting  or  breaking  them  off.  The  liquid 
matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly glutinous  as  to  attach  itself  firmly  to 
the  smoothest  bodira.  It  is  but  slowly  produced, 
for  it  appears  thAt  no  Pinna  is  capable  of  formiag 
more  than  four,  <a  at  most  five  threads  in  the 
course  of  a  day  and  night.  The  threads  that 
are  formed  in  haste,  when  the  animal  is  dis- 
turbed in  its  operations,  are  more  slender  than 
those  that  are  constructed  at  its  leisure.    Rean- 
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mar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  inte- 
lestiDg  obaerTations,  states  also  that  the  ma- 
rine mosclee  possess  the  art  of  fonning  these 
threads  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  ex- 
istence ;  for  he  saw  them  practising  it,  when  the 
flhells  in  which  they  were  inclosed  were  not 
la^er  than  a  millet  seed.*  In  Sicily,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  these  threads  have 
been  manu&ctured  into  gloves,  and  other  arti- 
cles, which  resemble  silk. 


^  3.  Gasteropoda. 

The  MoUusca  which  inhabit  univalve  or  turbin- 
ated shells,  belong  to  the  order  of  Gasteropoda, 
and  have  a  more  highly  developed  oi^nizatiou 
than  the  Acephala.    The  part  which  performs 
the  office  of  a  foot  is   a  broad   expansion  of 
fleshy  substance,   occupying  nearly  the  whole 
ander  suriace  of  the  animal,  and  forming  a  flat 
disk,  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  plane 
along  which  it  moves. 
This   is  seen   in    the 
Planorbis  (Fig.  105,d). 
In  some  species  it  is 
fashioned  into  a  pro- 

*  Memoires  de  t'Acadimie  des  BcieDces :  171 1,  p.  118  to  123. 
Poll  conceited  that  these  threads  are  dried  muscular  fibres ;  an 
opinion  which  has  been  ad<^>ted  by  Blainville. 
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jecting.  ridge  which  cuts  its  way,  like  a  plough- 
share, along  the  surface  on  which  it  moTCS. 
The  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  which  compoBe 
the  principal  part  of  its  structure,  are  short, 
and  are  interlaced  together  in  a  very  intricate 
arrangement.  All  the  columns  of  their  fibres 
terminate  at  the  surface  of  the  disk ;  so  that 
when  the  animal  is  crawling  their  succeseiTe 
actions  produce  a  visible  undulattuy  motion  of 
that  surface.  The  effect  of  these  actions  is  that 
different  parts  of  the  plane  on  which  it  moves 
are  laid  hold  of  in  succession,  and  each  corres- 
ponding portion  of  the  animal  is  draped  along, 
so  that  the  body  advances  by  a  slow  and  uni- 
form gliding  motion.  The  operation  of  this 
mechanism  may  easily  be  seen  in  a  snail,  by 
makilig  it  crawl  on  a  pane  of  glass,  and  viewii^ 
the  movement  of  its  disk  from  the  other  side  of 
the  glass:  the  regular  undulations  which  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  Miail, 
but  with  twice  the  velocity,  present  a  curious 
and  interesting  spectacle. 

A  mucilaginous  secretion  generally  exudes 
from  the  surface  of  the  disk,  and  tends  to  in- 
crease considerably  its  power  of  adhesion,  both 
when  the  animal  is  crawling,  and  also  when  it 
fixes  itself  on  any  surface.  In  the  Patella,  w 
limpet,  this  adhesion  is  greatly  favoured  by  the 
conical  form  of  the  shell,  which,  having  a  cir- 
cular base,  enables  the  muscles  of  the  disk,' by 
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tfaeir  efforts  to  create  a  racuum  underneath  it, 
to  Cfunmand  the  whole  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  water,  as  well  as  of  the 
atmo^faere  above  the  water.  Besides  the  mus- 
cular bands  contained  in  the  substance  of  tiie 
ibot,  other  sets  of  fibres  u%  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  protruding  or  of  retracting  the  VfitcAe 
member,  and  of  moving  it  in  different  directions. 
The  foot  of  the  BucctMon  undatum,  or  Whelk, 
is  capaUe  of  great  dilatation  by  means  of  four 
tubes,  which  open  from  the  surface  near  the 
gullet,  and  convey  into  it  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  It  may,  by  this  means,  be  distended  to 
a  size  even  greater  than  the  shell  itself;  so  that 
the  op^ng  which  it  forms  in  the  sand  is  large 
enough  to  recme  the  shell,  when  the  latter  is  * 
drawn  down  by  the  contraction  of  the  musdes 
which  are  attached  to  the  foot.*  The  foot  of 
t^  SeylLea  is  grooved,  for  the  purpose  of 
oiaUing  the  animal  to  lay  hold  of  the  stems 
and- branches  of  marine  plants,  and  advance 
along  them  by  a  gliding  motion, 
■  The  head  is  generally  lumished  with  tubular 
t^itacula,  which  the  animal  protrudes  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  its  way  as  it  advances,  and 
which  are  quickly  retracted,  by  the  reversion  of 
the  tube,  when  they  are  touched  or  irritated. 
T%i8  mechanism  is  matter  of  familiar  observa- 

•  Odler,  Phi).  Trans,  for  1826,  p.  352. 
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tion  io  the  tentacula,  or  horns,  of  the  snsul  and  of 
the  slug,  which  are  terrestrial  mi^usca  belon^Dg 
to  this  order.  The  former  of  these  had  a  turbin- 
ated shell  of  the  ordinary  structure :  the  latter, 
though  extremely  similar  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture to  the  snail,  is  destitute  of  any  external 
shell ;  but  is  furnished,  instead  of  it,  with  a  small 
internal  plate  of  cartilage,  giving  support  to 
some  of  the  vital  organs. 


^  4.  Structure  and  Formation  of  the  Shells  of 

MoUusca. 

'  The  structure  and  f<mnation  of  the  shells  of  mol- 
luscous animalft  is  a  subjcct  of  much  interest  in 
comparative  physiology,  as  presenting  many 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
inorganic  parts  of  the  living  system  are  increased 
in  their  dimensions. 

All  shells  are  composed  of  two  portions,  Uio 
one  consisting  of  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  other  having  the  character  of  an  animal  sub* 
stance,  and  corresponding  in  its  chemical  pro- 
perties either  to  albumen  or  to  gelatine.  The 
mode  in  which  these  two  constituent  parts  are 
united,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  animal  por- 
tion, differ  much  in  different  kinds  of  shell ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  these  circumstances 
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that  shells  have  been  dirided  into  two  classes, 
auady,  the  membraTUMS  and  porcelianeout  shells. 

In  shells  belonging  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  united  vith  a 
membranous  substance  deposited  in  layers,  which 
may  be  separated  from  one  another,  either  by 
mechanical  division  with  a  sharp  instrument,  or 
t^  the  slow  actions  of  air,  water,  or  other  de^ 
composing  chemical  agents.  The  sheUs  of  the 
limpet,  of  the  oyster,  and  of  almost  all  the  larger 
bivalve  mollnsca  wbich  reside  in  the  ocean  are 
of  this  kind.  They  are  usually  covered  with  a 
thick  outer  skin,  or  epidermis;  and  their  texture 
is  of  a  coarser  grain  than  that  of  other  shells. 

If  a  shell  of  this  description  be  immersed  in 
an  acid  capable  of  dissolvii^  carbonate  of  lime,  ' 
such  as  the  muriatic  or  nitric  acids  properly 
diluted,  at  first  a  brisk  effervescence  is  pro- 
doced,  but  this  soon  slackens,  and  the  carbonate 
of  Hme  contained  in  the  shell  is  slowly  dissolved ; 
tbe  membranous  layers  being  left  entire,  and 
sofficiently  coherent  to  retain  the  figure  of  the 
Bbell,  but,  having  lost  the  earthy  material  which 
gave  tbem  hardness,  they  assume  their  nature 
form  of  soft  and  flexible  plates. 

Many  mmnbranous  shells  exhibit,  on  several 
puts  of  their  internal  surface,  a  glistening,  sil- 
very, or  iridescent  appearance.*    This  appear- 

'  Examples  of  this  nacreous  tlructtire,  as  it  is  termed,  occur 
>D  the  shells  of  the  HaliotU,  or  Sea-ear,  and  of  the  Anodon,  or 
fr»h  water  muscle. 
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aace  is  caused  by  the  peculiar  thinness,  transpa- 
rency,  and  regularity  of  arrangement  of  the  outer 
layers  of  the  membrane,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  enter  into 
the  formation  of  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
i^ell.    The  surface,  which  has  thus  acquired  a 
pearly  lustre,  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  and  was  dignified  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  mother  of  pearl,  from  the  notion  that 
was  entertained  of  its  being  the  material  of  which 
pearls  are  formed.    It  is  true,  indeed,  thatpearis 
are  actually  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and 
have  the  same  laminated  structure  as  the  mem- 
branous shells ;  being  formed  by  very  thin  con- 
centric plates  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  disposed  alternately,  and  often  surrounding 
a  central  body,  or  nucleus: 
but  Su-  DaTid  BrewstCT  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
iridescent    colours    exfaibUed 
by  these  suriaces  are  whdly 
the    effect    of    the    parallel 
grooves  consequent  upon  the 
regularity  of  arrangement  in 
the    successive     deposits    of 
shell.*   The  appearance  of  these  grooves  or  strise 
when  highly  magnified  is  shown  in  Fig.  106.t 

•  Philoiophical  TranKictions  for  1814,  p.  397. 

t  See  also  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Herschel  ia  ibe  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  ii.  114,  from  which  the  anuesed 
figure  is  taken. 
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This  iridescent  property  may  be  communicated 
to  flhdl  lac,  sealing  wax,  gum  Arabic,  balsam  of 
Tolu,  or  iusible  metal,  by  taking  an  accurate  cast 
or  impression  of  the  surface  of  mother  of  pearl 
vith  any  one  of  these  substances.* 

Porcellaneous  shells  have  a  more  uniform  and 
compact  texture  than  those  of  the  former  class. 
The  animal  matter  which  unites  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  less  in  quantity  and  not  so  evidently 
disposed  in  layers ;  but  it  is  more  equally  blended 
with  the  earthy  particles,  with  respect  to  which 
it  a[^ars  to  perform  the  office  of  a  cement, 
binding  them  strongly  together,  although  it  has 
of  itself  but  little  cohesive  strength.  The  Cyprtea 
and  the  Volute  are  examples  of  porcellaneous 
shells. 

In  shells  of  this  kind  the  carbonate  of  lime 
assumes  more  or  less  of  a  crystalline  arrange- 
ment; the  mibute  crystals  being  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  rhombs,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
]wisms.  In  the  former  case  they  are  composed 
odf  three  distinct  layers,  as  may  be  seen  foy 
making  sections  of  any  of  the  spiral  univeilve 
shells,  or  simply  by  breaking  them  in  various 

■  When  theae  shelli  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  they  separate 
into  numerotu  thin  scales  of  a  peaily  lustre.  The  fine  scales  thus 
obtained  from  the  Placvna,  or  window  oyster,  are  employed  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  water-4»)our  drawings  to  produce  the  elfect 
of  silver.  Some  of.  this  powder  has  been  braiight  to  Ea|^nd 
and  used  for  this  purpose.   See  Gray,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833. 
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directioiifl.    Each  layer  is  composed  of  very  thin 
plates,  marked  by  oblique  lines, 
whidi  show  the  direction  of  the 
crystalline  fibres.*    The  direc- 
tion of  the  layers  and  fibres  is 
also  rendered  manifest  by  the 
planes  of  cleavage,  when  they 
are  broken  into  fragments.  The 
plates  of  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  are  always  directed  from 
the  apex  of  the  cone  to  its  base,  bo  as  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  spire  :  while,  on  the  coattazy, 
those  of  the  intermediate  plate  form  concentric 
rings  round  the  cone  parallel  to  its  base.     Thus 
the  fibres  of  each  layer  are  at  right  aisles  to 
those  of  the  layer  which  is  contiguous  to  it ;  an 
arrangement   admirably  calculated    for    giving 
strengUk  to  the  didl,  by  opposing  a  consklerable 
cohesive  resistance  to  all  forces  tending  to  break 
it,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  apj^ed.* 
We  here  find  that  a  principle,  which  has  tmly  <tf 
late  years  been  recognised  and  applied  to  the    ' 

'  These  lines  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  107,  vhidi  r»- 
presents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  shell  of  this  kind.  A  is  tbe  | 
outer  layer,  of  which  the  fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards.  B  it 
the  middle  layer,  having  fibres  placed  at  ri^t  angles  with  the 
former.  C  is  the  third,  or  inner  layer,  the  fibres  of  ifhich  htit 
a  direction  similar  to  the  outer  layer.  Within  this  layer  there  i(  ' 
frequently  found  a  deposit  of  a  hard,  transparent,  and  appareoll; 
homt^eneous  calcareous  material,  D.  Of  this  latter  subitaiice  I 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak. 
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tmikUng  of  ships,  namdy,  that  of  the  diagonal 
ftfrangement  of  the  frame-work,  and  the  oblique 
po«ti<Hi  of  the  timbers,  is  identical  with  that 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  ha»  been 
acted  upon  by  nature  in  the  construction  of 
sheila. 

When  the  finrm  of  the  crystals  is  prismatic, 
the  fibres  are  short,  their  direction  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface,  and  the  prisms  are  gene- 
rally hexagonal.  This  structure  is  observable 
in  the  Teredo  gigantea  from  Sumatra,*  and  also 
in  many  bivalves,  such  as  those  belonging  to  the 
genera  AvinUa  and  Pintia. 

When  porcellaneous  shells  are  subjected  to 
the  solvent  action  of  acids,  the  animal  matter  in 
their  composition  offering  but  little  resistance, 
there  is  a  considerable  and  long  continued  effer-* 
vescence.  The  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
[HtKeeda  rafttdty,  in  consequence  of  the  speedy 
disint^ration  of  the  animal  substance,  which  is 
Itfoken  up,  and  partly  diBsolved.  The  remainder 
is  reduced  to  minute  fragments,  which  subside 
in  the  form  of  flakes  or  scales  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fluid.  Poll  has  given  a  minute  and  elaborate 
description  of  the  appearances  of  these  fragments 
of  membrane,  when  seen  under  the  microscope.t 

*  In  this  shell  the  ciystalline  appearance  is  so  perfect,  that 
when  some  fr^ments  were  sent  to  England,  they  were  mistaken 
fin*  a  mineral  production.     Home ;  Lectures,  I.  53. 

t  Sec  his  folio  work  on  the  Teslacea  of  the  Two  Sicilies.   . 
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The  difference  fa^:ween  the  textures  of  these 
two  kinds  of  shell  is  fiirther  illustrated  by  the 
iiiipre88i<»i  made  upon  them  by  fire.  Porcel- 
laneous shells,  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  give 
out  neither  smell  nor  smoke :  they  lose  indeed 
their  colour,  but  retain  their  figure  unaltered. 
Membranous  sheila,  on  the  contrary,  emit  a 
stroi^  fetid  odour,  and  become  black  ;  aft« 
which  the  plates  separate,  and  the  structure  &lk 
to  pieces. 

This  variety  in  the  composition  and  etructure 
of  different  kinds  of  shell  is  accompanied  by 
corresponding  modifications  of  th^  mechanical 
properties.  The  toughness  of  the  fibrous  -basis 
of  membranous  shells  imparts  to  them  g^:«ater 
strength  than  is  possessed  by  the  porcellaneoiu 
shells,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  tenuity  and 
unifonn  intermixture  of  the  animal  cement  with 
the  calcareous  particles,  present  a  harder  and 
more  transparent,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
brittle  compound.  It  is  these  qudities,  tx^ether 
with  their  smooth  enamelled  surface,  often  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  brilliant  colours,  and  pre- 
senting alti^ether  a  close  resemblance  to  porce- 
lain, that  have  procured  them  the  name  they  bear. 
When  the  transparency  and  brittleness  of  theae 
shells  are  very  great,  they  have  been  consid^ed 
as  forming  another  class,  and  they  have  been 
termedVitreous  shells,  from  their  making  a  nearer 
approach  to  glass.    Some  shells  present  interme- 
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diate  textures  between  the  membranous  and  the 
porcellaneous. 

All  those  surfaces  of  the  shell  on  its  outer  side 
which  are  not  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
animal,  are  originally  covered  with  an  epider- 
mis:* which,  however,  is  frequently  nibbed  off 
by  friction. 

The  process  employed  by  nature  for  the  for- 
mation and  enlargement  of  the  shells  of  the 
mollusca  was  very  imperfectly  understood  prior 
to  the  investigations  of  Reaumur,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  laid  the  first  solid  founda- 
tions of  the  theory  of  this  branch  of  comparative 
physiol<^.t  His  experimental  inquiries  have 
fnliy  established  the  two  following  genearal  fects : 
first,  that  the  growth  of  a  shell  is  simply  the 
result  of  successive  additions  made  to  its  suriace ; 
and  seccMidly,  that  the  materials  cmistituting 
each  layer,  so  added,  are  furnished  by  the  or- 
grmized  fleshy  substance,  which  he  termed  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  but  which  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  mantle,  and  not  by  any  vessels 
or  other  kind  of  organization  belonging  to  the 
shell  itself. 

If  a  portion  of  the  shell  of  a  living  snail,  for 
instance,  be  removed;  which  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  animal,  sinoe  it  adheres  to  the  flesh 

■  This  membrane  has  been  termed  the  Periostracum. 
t  Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Science!,  1709,  p.  367,  and 
1716,  p.  303. 
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only  in  one  point,  there  is  fonned,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  a  fine  pellicle,  resembling  a 
Hpider's  web,  which  is  extended  across  the  vacant 
space,  and  constitutes  the  first  stratum  of  the 
new  shell.  This  web,  in  a  few  days,  is  found  to 
have  increased  in  thickness,  by  the  addition  <tf' 
other  layers  to  its  inner  sur&ce ;  and  this  process 
goes  on  until,  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  the 
new  portion  of  shell  has  acquired  nearly  the  same 
thickness  as  that  which  it  has  replaced.  Its 
utuation,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  same,  for  it 
a  beneath  the  levd  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
shell.  The  fractured  e^^  of  the  latter  remain 
unaltered,  and  have  evidently  no  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  shell,  of  which  the  materials 
have  been  supplied  exclusively  by  the  mantle. 
This  Reaumur  proved  by  introducing  through 
the  aperture  a  piece  of  leather  underneath  the 
broken  edges,  all  round  their  circumference,  so 
as  to  lie  between  the  old  shell  and  the  mantle : 
the  result  was  that  no  shell  was  formed  on  the 
outside  of  the  leather ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  inner  side  was  lined  with  shell. 

The  calcareous  mattor  which  exudes  fnnn  the 
mantle  in  this  process  is  at  first  fluid  and  ghiti- 
nous  ;  but  it  soon  hardens,  and  consolidates  into 
the  dense  substance  of  the  shell.  The  particles 
of  carbonate  of  lime  are  either  agglutinated 
together  by  a  liquid  animal  cement,  which  unites 
them  into  a  dense  and  hard  substance,  res^n- 
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bling  porcelain ;  or  they  are  deposited  in  a  bed 
of  membraoous  texture,  having  already  the  pro- 
perties of  a  solid  and  elastic  plate.  This  explains 
the  laminated  structure  possessed  by  many  shells 
(ri*  this  class,  such  as  that  of  the  oyster,  of  which 
the  layers  are  easily  separable,  being  merely 
agglutinated  together  like  the  component  leaves 
(rf  a  sheet  of  pasteboard. 

It  has  long  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
naturalists  that  no  portion  of  a  shell  which  has 
been  once  deposited,  and  has  become  consoli- 
dated, is  capable  of  afterwards  undergoing  any 
alteration  by  the  powers  of  the  animal  that 
formed  it.  Very  conclusive  evidence  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  adduced  against  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  paper  lately  read  to 
the  Royal  Society.  From  a  variety  of  facts,  it 
appears  certain  that  on  some  occasions  the  mol- 
luscous animal  effects  the  removal  of  large  por- 
titms  of  its  shell,  when  they  interfere  with  its 
own  growth,  or  are  otherwise  productive  of  in- 
convenience. We  should  at  the  same  time  re- 
gard these  cases  in  the  light  of  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  rule  that  a  portion  of  shell  once  formed 
remains  ever  after  unchanged,  while  it  continues 
to  be  connected  with  the  animal  which  produced 
it.  In  a  general  way,  indeed,  we  may  consider 
the  connexion  between  the  animal  and  the  shell 
as  mechanical,  rather  than  vital ;  and  the  shell 
itself  as  an  extraneous  inorganic  body,  forming 
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no  part  of  the  liTiug  Bystem :  for  whatever  share 
of  vitality  it  may  have  possessed  at  the  moment 
of  its  deposition,  all  trace  of  that  property  is 
soon  lost.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  holes 
made  in  shells  by  parasitic  worms  are  never 
filled  up,  nor  the  apertures  of  the  cavities  so 
made  covered  over,  unless  the  living  flesh  of  the 
animal  be  wounded ;  in  which  case  an  exuda- 
tion of  calcareous  matter  takes  place,  and  a 
pearly  deposit  is  produced.  The  worn  edges  of 
shells,  and  the  fracture,  and  other  accidents 
which  befall  them,  are  never  repaired,  except  as 
far  as  such  repairs  can  be  made  by  the  addition 
of  materials  from  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the 
mantle.  It  is  found  that  shells  may  be  impr^- 
nated  with  poisonous  metalUc  salts,  such  as  those 
of  copper,  without  any  detriment  to  the  animals 
they  enclose. 

The  power  of  secreting  the  materials  ot  shell 
does  not  usually  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mantle,  but  is  generally  confined  to 
the  parts  near  the  maigin,  composing  what  is 
termed  the  collar.  The  calcareous  substance  is 
always  poured  out  underneath  the  eptdemua,* 
that  is,  between  this  outermost  layer  of  integu- 

*  Mr.  Gray  considere  the  external  membrane  of  tbe  shell,  o 
epidennis,  aa  formed  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate*  of  aniaal 
substance,  which  have  scarcely  any  calcareous  matter  m  tbor 
composition,  and  which  are  soldered  tocher  into  a  membranooi 
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ment,  and  the  sul^acent  corium,  which  is-incor< 
porated  with  the  mantle,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  one  and  the  same  organ.* 

The  shape  of  the  shell  depends  altogethffl  on 
the  extent  and  particular  form  and  position  of 
the  secreting  organ.  The  animal,  on  its  exclu- 
sion fipom  the  egg,  has  already  a  small  portion  of 
shell  formed.  The  simplest  case  is  that  in 
which  this  rudiment  of  ^ell  is  a  concave  disk. 
We  may  conceive  the  animai,  covered  by  its 
mantle,  to  expand  the  border  of  this  oi^n.  and 
extend  it  beyond  the  edge  of  the  shell,  where  it 
then  forms  a  new  layer  of  shell ;  and  this  new 
layer,  being  applied  to  the  inner  or  concave  sur- 
face of  the  originfd  shell,  will,  of  course,  extend 
a  little  way  beyond  its  circumference.  The 
same  happem  with  the  succeeding  layers,  each 
of  which  being  larger  than  the  one  which  has 
preceded  it,  projects  in  a  circle  beyond  it ;  and 
the  whole  series  of  these  conical  layers,  of  in- 
creasing diameters,  forms  a  compoimd  cone,  of 
which  the  outer  surface  exhibits  teansverse  lines, 
showing  the  successive  additions  made  to  the 

*  A  secreting  power  is  also,  in  some  instances  possessed  by 
the  foot,  as  is  ezemplified  in  some  of  the  gasteropoda,  where  it 
(tnuB  an  opercalum,  or  calcareous  covering  to  the  month  of  the 
■hell,  Mr.  Gray  also  ascertained  that  in  the  Cifmbta,  the  OUvib, 
and  the  AxdllaruB,  shell  is  deposited,  and  most  probably  se- 
creted by  the  opper  surface  of  the  foot,  which  is  very  large,  and 
not  by  die  muitle,  which  is  siiaU,  and  does  not  Aztend  beyond 
dw'c^  of  the  nwuth. 

TOt.  I.  R 
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ghell  iti  the  pn^ress  of  ite  increase.  The  Pa* 
tella,  or  limpetj  is  an  example  of  tiBB  f(»*tn  of 
Btmcture. 

Bat  ita  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  nudhieca 
Whidi  inhabit  iinhralTe  Bhells,  Uie  fcHination  lutd 
deposition  of  1^  earthy  material  dbie6  not  i»t^ 
ceed  ^equally  oA  all  sides,  as  ha{^nd  iA  die  ^- 
tella.  If  the  increase  ttdte  place  in  front  enly^ 
that  is,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ma&tle,  the  con- 
tinue deflexion  thence  arising  necessarily  gives 
the  shell  u  'spird  form,  die  cmls  being  simply 
Sh  one  plab^.  Hiis  is  the  cmt  iit  the  Planorhiv, 
(Fig.  I'OS)  ihe  )SimaA  and  the  Jianmua.  Most 
Commonly,  however,  as  in  the  BuciUfuem^  wA 
Achntina,  (Fig.  108)  the  deposit  of  shell  takes 
pletee  laterally,  and  itiott  on  one  side  than  on  ^tbe 
"otiier;  hentoetfae  coils  ptoduced  desceVM  as  they 
advance,  ^Viftg  rise  to  a  cmVe,  vMch'is  cMitinn>- 
«!ly  chan^ng  M»  plabe,  Itemg  conYeHed  fivtti  & 


■i 


Spiral  to  a  h^ia,  a  term  of  Geomeby  bwvowed 
from  the  Latin  name  of  the  common  snail,  Which, 
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« ie  well  known,  h9»  ft  s}teU  of  this  ftmq.  Fig. 
108,  which  repr^eote  the  shell  pf  the  AcAntina 
M^ra,  and  of  which  Fig,  100  shows  a  lopgitudi- 
lud  sectioB,  may  serve  as  an  eKample  tA  a  ^ell 
^  this  bind*  Thfl  ^ia  f^  fevolutuHi  is  termed 
Ae  ColnmeUa^  and  the  ti||i)B  of  .the  spiral  are  de- 
BMunsted  whffrk,  lo  consequ^ce  <tf  the  sitqa? 
tion  of  liie  heart  and  great  b)ood-Tes#els  T^^ 
tirdy  to  the  shell,  the  left  side  of  the  m^tle  is 
nove  actiTe  than  the  right  side,  so  that  the  lateral 
tuM  ^re  maide  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is, 
towvdi  the  rig^t.*  There  are  %  few  speeies, 
faoverer,  wbepe,  in  consequence  of  thie  heart 
hmg  ^«ced  on  the  right  side,  this  turns  ^  th$ 
SfXKa]  Are  made  to  tbe  left.  Such  sheUs  have 
tMe» 'termed  ainUtrai,  orr^ersed  ^eUs:  biit  thi^ 
ieft-banded  Gonvol^on  eieldow  occurs  iu»ong  the 
flhdb  of  land  or  &ie^<-water  mollusc^. 

It  «!a«lts  fzoM  4iHS  mode  of  formation  that  the 
apex  hoik  <ef  the  simple  and  of  the  spiral  cone  is 
the  part  which  was  formed  tjhe  earliest,  and  whicii 
protected  the  young  animal  at  the  moment  of  its 
CKctosio*  Irom  the  egg.  This  portion  may  g«ie- 
irfly  be  disUngui^ed  by  its  colour  and  appear- 
«ace  from  th^  which  is  afterwards  formed.  The 
ncoeeding  tmss  made  by  the  shell  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  eolfirgiiig  in  diameter  as  they 

•  The  tenns  right  and  left  have  reference  to  the  position  of  (he 
u&mlvben  resting  00  its  foot;  the  head  beingofcoune  in  front. 
ani€b«]r.Zool.  JowrI,  i.  207. 
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descend  fnnn  the  apex,  form  by  degrees  a  wider 
base.  Daring  the  growth  of  the  anunal,  as  the 
body  extends  towards  the  month  of  the  shell,  its 
posterior  end  often  quits  the  first  turn  of  the  ^mtb, 
and  occupies  a  situatitm  different  from  Uiat  winch 
it  had  originally.  In  these  cases  the  cavi^  at 
the  apex  of  the  spire  is  filled  up  with  solid  cal- 
careous matter  of  a  hardness  not  inferior  to  that 
of  marble. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  turbinated  shdla. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  as  in  the  Cpmu, 
that  the  apper  surface  of  the  spiral  scarcely  de- 
scends below  the  level  of  the  original  portimi  of 
the  shell,  which  in  the  fmmer  disposition  <tf  its 
parts  would  have  been  the  apex :  while  the 
lower  portions  of  the  spiral  turns  shoot  dowtt- 
wards  so  as  to  form  a  pointed  process ;  thus  the 
whole  is  still  a  cone,  but  reversed  from  the 
former,  the  part  last  fonned  being  the  outer 
Bur&ce  of  the  cone  and  the  circumferenoe  i>f 
the  apparent  base,  or  flat  surface,  of  which  tJ^ 
central  part  is  the  one  first  formed. 

Various  causes  may  occur  to  disturb  the  nega- 
larity  of  the  process  of  deposition,  by  which  de 
shell  is  enlarged  in  its  dimensions :  at  one  tune 
accelerating,  and  at  another  retarding,  or  tetalty 
arresting  its  growth.  These  irregularities  aie 
productive  of  corresponding  inequalities  in  the 
surface  of  the  shell,  such  as  transverse  lines,  -m 
strife.     Whenever  an  exuberance  of  materials 
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has  led  to  a  sudden  expansion  of  growth,  which 
has  ^ain  «oon  subsided,  a  projectuig  ridge  is 
prodnced  in  the  direction  of  the  mai^in  of  the 
mantle  at  the  time  this  happens.  This  change 
genially  recurs  at  regular  periods,  so  that  these 
ridges,  or  ribs,  aa  they  are  often  called,  succeed 
one  another  at  equal  distances  along  the  course 
«f  the  spiral  turns. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  at  different 
periods,  a  sudden  developement  takes  place  in 
particular  parts  of  the  man£le,  which  become  in 
consequence  rapidly  enlarged,  shooting  out  into 
long^  slender  processes.  Every  part  of  the  sur- 
fece  of  these  processes  has  the  power  of  secretii^ 
and  forming  shell,  so  that  the  portion  of  shell 
they  construct,  being  consolidated  around  each 
fleshy  proce^,  must  necessarily  have  at  first  the 
shape  of  a  tube  closed  at  the  extremity.  As 
ireeh  deposits  are  made  by  the  secreting  sur- 
fece,  which  are  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  the 
iat^nal  space  is  gradually  filled  up  by  these 
deposits ;  the  process  of  the  mantle  retiring  to 
BK^e  way  for  their  advance  towards  the  axb  o£ 
Ae  tube.  In  the  course  of  time,  every  part  o( 
the  cavity  is  obliterated,  the  process  of  the  shell 
vbectming  entirely  solid.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
die  many  curious  projecting  cones  or  spines 
ifhicb  several  shells  exhibit,  and  which  have 
arisen  periodically  during  their  growth  from 
their  outer  sur&ce.    In  the  Mwex  these  pro- 
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besees  are  often  exceedingly  num^ous,  and  occur 
at  regular  interfale,  frequently  shooting  out  into 
Various  anomalous  forms.  In  many  diells  of 
the  genus  Strtmhus  these  spines  are  of  great 
length,  and  are  airanged  round  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  base,  being  at  first  tabular,  and 
afterwards  solid,  according  to  the  period  of 
growth.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  Pteraeent 
Scorpio  (Lamarck)  of  which  Fig.  llO  shows  the 
early,  and  Fig.  U  l  the  later  period  of  growth. 


A  limit  has  been  aarigned  by  natare  to  Ac 
growth  of  molluscous  animals,  and  to  die  shells 
which  they  form :  and  there  is  a  certain  epock  . 
of  their  existence,  when  considerable  changes 
take  place  in  the  dispoflitioB  of  die  mMide, 
and  in  its  powers  ■of  secretion.  Often  we  6mi 
it  suddcflily  expanding  into  a  broad  surface, 
adding  to  the  shell  what  may  be  termed  a  lai^ 
lip.    Sometunes  no  somer  has  this  been  aocam- 
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f&hed  a^p.  die  »t|p0  p^  agfan  shrink^  ^4 
11)6  9unt}e  rptifes  a  Uttlje  fray  vjthin  the  sl^ell, 
still  ceptmui^g  to  deftq^t  calcareous  laye^ 
vlueh  giT^  greater  thipki^eea  tp  the  adjac^nf 
part  *^  tha  shieU :  aful  ^  t^a  same  time  narrov 
ita,  apettmre,  .aod  matepialljr  alt^  its  general 
ih^^  and  aspect.  Th^s  it  happeps  that  the 
flheUs  <^the  young  anil  qf  the  old  indiTiduals  of 
tbesaqie  specie^  ace  rery  different,  and  woul4 
DQt  be  recognised  as  beloif  ging  to  the  same  tribe 
of  moUusca.  This  is  regj^kably  the  case  with 
the  ah^  of  the  Cypfaa,  ot  jCowrie,  which  in  the 
l>pi^  <Bg0  qf  it^, growth.  (Fig.  112)  has  the 
(H^jnsry  fy^^^  pf  an  oblong  turbinate^  shell ; 
blit,^N]w  the  f^KK^s  ji^t  de«cri]^  f^iag  place 
flit- a  dQefft^  pie^Qdf^e  ^outlf  of  the  shell  (a^ 
4khp?i  i#  Fig<  113)^  b<Bco^^  ezjceedingly  narr 
rmj  aqd  the  iC^ges  of  the  aperture  are  marke4 
^  indentatyopit,  iff<wl4ed  pn  corre^^ding  pro- 
cesaee  of  the  awn^.*  But  in  this  instance  tbe 
jJKu^ge  doe^  not  s]^p  here;  for  both  edg^  of  the 
mantle  next  take  a  wider  expansion,  turning 
over  the  outer  suriace  of  the  shelly  and  passing 
w  till  they  meet  at  -the  ji^per  convex  part,  or 
back  of  the  diell,  forming  what  has  been  termed 
the  dorsal  line.    They  deposit,  as  they  proceed, 

*  Similar  cbaages  occur  in  the  ihella  of  the  Ovula  (spindles), 
Erato  (tear-Bhells),  and  Marginella,  (dates).  Gray,  Phil. 
Tans,  for  1833. 
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a  dense  and  highly  polished  porceUaBeons  eheU} 
beautifully  Tariegated  with  coloured  spots,  vhich 
correspond  exactly  with  the  coloured  parts  of 
the  mantle  that  deposits  them.     This  new  plate 
of  shell  completely  enTelopM 
the  original  shell,  giving  it  a 
new  coTering,  and  disgnisiiig 
its  former  character.   A  tran»* 
Terse   section   (Fig.    1 14)  '■  at 
once  shows  the  real  steps  by 
which    these    changes    hare 
taken  place.* 
Changes  equally  remarkable  are  observed  to 
occur  in  the  interior  of  the  shell  at  differest 
stages  of  its  growth.    On  the  inner  surfoce  (tf 
the  Mitra,  the  Volute,  and  other  shells  of  a  similar 
kind,  there  is  deposited  a  layer  of  a  hard  semi- 
transparent  calcareous  material,  having  a  vitreous 
appearance.t   The  thickness  of  the  layer,  which 
thus  lines  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  is  greater  as  it 
approaches  the  apex ;  and  where  the  spin  u 

•  According  to  Bniguiere,  there  ts  reason  to  bdieve  thmt  'Aa 
animal  of  the  Cypraa  after  haviag  coin|Jeted  iU  shell,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  Htill  continuing  to  grow,  and  beia^ 
iacommoded  for  want  of  space,  quits  its  shell  altogether,  and 
sets  about  forming  a  new  one,  better  suited  to  its  enlarged 
dimensions.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  same  individual  is  crtft 
capable  of  forming  in  succession  several  shells.  Blainvillc, 
however,  considers  it  impossible  that  the  living  animal  can  ever 
quif  its  shell.      Malacologie,  p.  94. 

t  This  is  the  snbstane«  represented  at  d,  F^.  107,  p.  £94. 
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nmoh  elongated,  or  turrited^  as  it  i»  called,*  this 
deposition  entirely  fills  the  upper  part,  which,  in 
the  eariy  condition  of  the  shell,  was  a  hollow 
afBtoe  with  thin  udes.  The  purpose  answered 
by  this  deposit  is  evidently  to  give  solidity  and 
itiiength  to  a  part  which,  by  remaining  in  its 
cn^intU  state,  would  hare  been  extremely  liable 
to  be  broken  c^by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

In  other  cases  a  different  expedient  is  adopted. 
The  animal,  instead  of  ffHtifying  the  interior  of 
the-  apex  by  a  lining  of  hard  shell,  suddenly 
withdraws  its  body  firom  that  part,  and  builds  a 
new  wall  or  partition  across  the  cavity,  so  as  to 
protect  the  surface  thus  withdrawn.  That  por- 
tion of  the  riiell,  which  is  thus  abandoned,  being 
very  thin  and  brittle,  and  having  no  suppwt  in- 
teivally,  soon  breaks  off,  leaving  what  is  termed 
a  deealiated  shell ;  examples  of  this  occur  in  the 
CeritiUttm  decoUatum,  the  Sulimus  d&coUatus, 
&C.  The  young  of  the  genus  Mttgiha  has  a 
very  thin  shdl  of  a  crystalline  texture;  but 
when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  and  has  formed 
ias  itself  a  lodgment  in  a  cond,  it  fills  up  the 
cavity  of  the  sh^  with  a  glassy  deposit,  leaving 
only  a  small  conical  space  for  its  body ;  and  it 
continues  to  accumulate  layers  of  this  material, 
so  as  to  maintain  its  body  at  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  coral  to  which  it  is  attached,  until  the 

•  As  in  the  genera  Twritelia,  Ttrebra,  Cmthium,  and  Fai- 
eioUuia. 
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original  «b^  is  q»ke  buriftd  in  this  ritmns  wbr 
stance. 

The  forms  of  the  Com  and  Oiivf  shtMs  are  aoob 
AS  to  allow  but  a  small  space  for  the  cwvolqtiws 
of  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  aocordlBgljr 
becomes,  in  the  progress  of  its  ralargement,  ex- 
cewively  cramped.  In  order  to  obtain  mMS 
space,  and  at  the  same  time  lighten  the  shell, 
the  whole  of  the  two  rai^terior  layers  c^  the  imicr 
whorls  of  the  ^lell  are  removed,  leaTiog  tralf 
the  interior  layer,  whieh  is  consequently  T«y 
thin  when  compared  with  the  other  whwU  that 
euTelopes  the  whole,  and  which,  retaining  itp 
original  thickness, .  is  of  eui&cient  strength  to 
give  iull  protectifm  to  the  animal.  Th^t  this 
chnoge  has  actually  been  effected  is  very  dia- 
tinctly  seen  in  the  C&ima  (Fig.  1 1^)  by  e^^mining 
a  .vetUoal  section  of  that  shell,  ns  is  refKer 
9enied  in  Fig.  1 16.     All  the  inncar  partitions  of 

11»  116  117 


}  cavity  thus  laid  open  are  found  to  be  f 
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trcittely  tfaio  and  transparent,  and  to  conuat 
only  of  tiie  iimennoet  lamina  of  the  original 
riiell ;  as  will  appear  on  tracing  them  np  to  that 
ovter  portion. of  the  section  b  b,  which  lies  oa 
each  nde  of  the  proper  apex  cf  the  shell,  and 
which  forms  the  apparent  base.  Ttw  lines  on 
Ais  part  of  the  section  indicate  the  thickness 
which  each  auccessire  whorl  had  ori^ally,  and 
wbra  it  was  itself  the  outennoBt  whwl.  The 
wciiDa  also  shows  die  vitreous  deposit  which 
ham  the  u^^er  puts  oi  the  cavity,  and  which 
coeo^tely  fills  «p  the  smaller  turns  of  the  spire, 
Bear  the  apex.* 

Tbere  ai«,  indeed,  instances  aoKHig  shells  of 
thetotsd  removal  of  the  interior  whorls.  Tliis  is 
found  to  occur  in  that  <£  the  genus  Avriaula, 
which  are  molluscous  animals,  reejHring  hy  means 
ofptilmonaryo^a^.  In  the  young  .riieU.  of  tlus 
tribe,  Uie  jiartitions  which  -s^arate  the  catties 
of  the  whorls  are  incomplete,  and  tiriae  paialld 
to  each  bdier ;  but  they  whoUy  diaappcar  as  the 
animal  apyroaches  to  maturity.  In  otJMr  caseii^ 
the  animal  is  found  to  remove  extenor  portioM 
oS  AtH  formerly  deposited,  when  they  lie  in 
the  way  <^  its  farther  ^[Towth,  and  when  the  mouth 
of  the  apire  is  advanfang  over  the  irregular  aar- 

■  Fig.  117,  whiofa  ia  a  transrene  section  -of  the  Bame  ihell, 
ihowa  the  spiral  convohitioDS,  and  the  comparative  tbionessof 
llKimter  pontionB.  It  dtso  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  a  si- 
adtr  iectjtm  of  the  Cjpm*,  ^g.  114. 
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face  of  die  preceding  Tfaorls.  Thus  we  oftai 
find  that  the  ridgee,  ribe,  or  processes  which  hud 
been  deposited  on  the  sar&ce  ef  the  shdb  of 
the  TWtim,  Murex,  See.  are  removed  to  Biakti 
way  for  the  succeeding  turn  of  the  spire.  Ib 
other  cases,  however,  no  such  power  of  destrc^ng 
portions  of  shdl  previously  deponted  seems  In 
exist;  and  each  successive  whorl  is  moulded 
upon  the  one  which  it  covers. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  some  mollusca 
have  the  means  of  excavating  the  shells  of  other 
animals  on  which  they  may  choose  to  fix,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  convenient  lodgemest 
for  themselves.  The  Pileopsis  (or  fixrf's  cap)  has 
this  feculty  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  it  is 
also  met  with  occasionally  in  Siphonanie  and 
Pat^a.  The  common  Patella,  or  limpet  of  our 
own  coasts,  often,  indeed,  forms  fw  its^,  by 
some  unknown  process,  a  deep  cavity  out  of  « 
calcareous  rock. 

When  the  animal  which  inhabits  a  spiral  shell 
retires  within  it,  the  only  part  of  its  body  that  is 
exposed  to  injury  is  that  which  is  situated  at  the 
month  of  the  shell.  With  a  view  to  its  protec- 
tion, it  constructs,  in  many  instances,  a  separate 
plate  of  shell,  adapted  to  the  aportive,  and  deno- 
minated an  Operadum.  This  piece  is  constructed 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  shell  is  formed ;  that  is,  by  the  deposiUon  of 
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0uoce9BiTe  layers  on  the  iDtemal  sur&ce,  some- 
times in  an  annular,  and  sometimes  in  a  spiral 
Ibrm.  If  an  <q>eiculum  were  to  be  constructed 
of  a  c(mwderable  6i2e,  and  were  connected  to 
tke  ebell  itself  by  a  regular  hinge,  it  would  be 
eetitled  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  valTe. 
Here,  therefore,  we  perceive,  as  was  xemariced 
i»y  Adanson,  a  connecting  link  between  the 
luuTalve  and  the  bivalve  testacea.  A  Clausuam 
ia  another  kind  of  covering,  serving  also  for  pro* 
tection,  and  consisting  of  a  thin  spiral  plate  of 
^ell,  attached  to  the  columella  by  an  Mastic 
earing,  by  which  the  plate  is  retracted  when  the 
animal  retires  into  its  abell.  It  thus  corresponds 
exactly  in  its  office  to  a  door,  opening  and  closing 
)tbe  raitrance  as  occasion  requires.  An  JB^ir 
pAragMa  is  a  paititkin  of  a  membranous  or  cal- 
careous JOfUure,  constructed  merely  for  temporary 
use.  It  is  employed  for  closing  the  apoture  of 
jjg  the  shell  during  certain  periods 

only,  such  as  the  winter  season, 
or  a  long  continued  drought. 
Fig.  118  exhibits  the  lines  which 
appear  on  the  inncar  ade  of  the 
epiphrag]ba,ofthe^e/wp0ma<K^ 
or  garden  snail,  and  which  in* 
dicate  the  succession  of  deposits 
hy  which  it  has  been  formed. 

It  is  remarkable  in  how  diort  a  time  this 
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species  of  Helix  will  construct  this  covenig, 
wbBn  circnmstances  occur  to  urge  itscorapletioa. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  animal  prepates 
itself  for  passing  that  season  in  a  state  of  tot* 
pidity,  first,  by  choosing  a  safe  retreat;  and 
next  by  retiiing  cempletely  vitfain  its  shdl,  and 
then  barricading  its  entrance  by  amstruoting 
the  epiphragma  just  described,  and  of  whidi  Atf 
Miter  surface  is  r^esented  in  Fig:  119.  Having 
iivnied  tins  first  barrier,  the  animal  afierwardfl 
constructs  a  secimd,  of'  a  iaembnuuHH  na/ttft, 
situated  more  internally  than  the  firot,  and  at  a 
Utde  distance  ttom.  it.  If  at  any  ntber  seasm, 
while  the  snail  is  ki  £uH  vigour,  the  experimeat 
be  made'of  surrounding  it  with  a  freezjng  mix> 
ture,  it  will  ininediatdy  set  about  constractiDg 
a  coTBiing  ior  its  protectiai  BgainBt  the  cold; 
and  it  woifcs  wiA  such  ditigence,  tkat  m  l3m 
ceorae  o[  an  hour  er  tnro,  it  will  have  completed 
its  task,  and  fi>nned  an  entise  epiphragma.* 
When  the  genial  warmth  of  retoming  paring  has 
penetrated  into  the  abode  of  the«nail,  the  animal 
pTcpaies  for  «mjerging  from  ite  prison,  by  se- 
awting  *  email  -quantity  of  a  nuicous  fluid,  which 
loosens  tbe  adhesion  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  epiplui^;«ia  vaA  the  sides  of  the  apa- 
ttue;  wid  the  forma  is,  by  die  pressure  of  the 
foot  of  the  snail,  thrown  off.    The  whde  of  this 

*  Gnjr,  Zoolt^^ical  Journal,  i.  214. 
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}>ro<iees  of  conBtracticm  has  to  be  reiMnred,  on  every 
oceasion  when  anoth^  omexiag  is  required.* 

Obe  great  use  of  these  corerings  is  to  prerent 
«vaponttiot)  frouk  the  sui4iwe  cf  ibe  body  of  the 
kiomal.  It  is  thus  that  S&ails,  Bulimi,  &c.  may 
be  preserred  t&t  months,  ttuid  wem  years  in  a 
torpid,  but  living  state,  feady  to  be  restored  to 
tbe  aetive  iRincti(HU  of  life,  when  saffidrait  vater 
is  Bttpplied.^ 

The  eblargement  of  bivatre  t^lU  is  conducted 
t»  the  ^aaMie  principles  as  that  of  univalves  ^  the 
a«^;Btealatioa  <of  hulk  taking  plaee  [»iDcipaIly  at 
ite  «f^ter  ttai^in  of  eadi  valve,  and  correspoDd'- 
iikg  witfc  the  ^wth  of  the  incladed  animal. 
tbe  order  of  stKcesHOn  in  which  the  layers  are 
<dierpo«ftted  is  cleariy  indicated  by  the  lines  on  ^e 
tfM^aoet  w^ch  frequent^  ^^^lear  of  different 
-bneft  SfttBi  the  «dditi0Q  of  etriounMg  partkles  ee- 
'tbAed  at  particular  periods  by  the  mande. 

The  ^dls  «f  Oysters  and  othra-  acephaloas 
molltisca  which  adhere  to  mcks,  are  oftoi 
inonlded,  duraig  theilr  growtih,  to  the  sodiuceg  «d 
'«W«ii  ikey  iare  applied.    11k  mantle,  being  esr- 


*  An  epipfai^fma  differs  from  true  ihelU  in  having  no  adbe- 
non  in  mny  part  to  the  animal  which  fonUed  it. 

^  AtemailtkbleiiMtaiice  of  thJB  aj^rentireTiTiKeaceof  anails, 
iriiich  had  lain  for  many  yean  in  a  dormant  state  in  a  cabinet 
of  aheltb,  and  which  crawled  out  on  being  accidentally  put  into 
wmnn  wster,  ii  recorded  in  the  Philoeopbical  TnuiBactiona  for 
1774,  ^  482. 
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ceedingly  flexible,  Accom&iDdate»  itself  to  all  the 
iaequalities  it  meets  with,  and  depositing  each 
successive  layer  of  shell  equally  on  every  part, 
the  figure  of  the  surface  is  assumed,  not  only  by 
the  valve  in  contact  with  it,  but  also  by  the  othe? 
valve,  which  is  formed  by  the  opposite  surface  of 
the  mantle,*  and  which  during  its  formation  was 
immediately  superposed  on  the  thin  edge  of  the 
other  valve,  while  it  was  deflected  by  the  irr^pi* 
lar  surface  on  which  it  grew.  As  the  enlargement 
«f  the  shell  proceeds,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
muscle,  which  closes  the  valves,  and  is  attached 
to  their  inner  surface,  should  be  gradually  re- 
jnoved  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  hinge,  so 
that  it  may  preserve  its  relative  situation  with 
r^;ard  to  the  whole  shell,  and  retain  undiminished 
its*  power  of  acting  upon  the  valves.  For  this 
purpose  its  adhesions  are  gradually  transferred, 
by  some  unknown  process,  along  the  surface  of 
the  valves ;  and  the  progress  of  the  removal  may 
generally  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  marks 
which  are  left  in  the  shell  at  the  places  before 
■occupied  by  the  attachments  of  the  musculo 
fibres.  The  same  process  takes  place  when 
there  are  two  or  three  muscles  instead  of  one, 

A  few  genera  of  Mollusca,  such  as  the  PholM, 
have,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  valves, 
small  supplementary  pieces  of  shell.  They  have 

*  Defrance,  Annalet  dea  ScienceB  NatareUo^  U.  16. 
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been  accordingly  cmnprised  in  the  order  of  Mui- 
tivtUves,  which  also  comprehends  Cuvier's  order 
^Cirr^opoda,  including  the  &|&yeral  kinds  of  Bar- 
nacles, (the  genus  Lepas  of  Linnaeus),  which  are 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  jointed  fila- 
ments, or  ciirhi,  and  form  an  intermediate  link 
of  conn^ion  between  the  MoUusca  and  the  Arti- 
ctdata.  Bat  the  limits  of  this  treatise  will  not 
allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  endless  diversities  of 
structure  which  this  subject  presents. 


^  5.  Pteropoda. 

In  the  Mollnsca  belonging  to  the  t^o  ord«^ 
which  have  now  passed  under  our  review,  namely, 
the  Axephakt  and  Gasteropoda,  the  mantle,  while 
it  folds  over  the  principal  viscera  of  the  body, 
leaves  apertures  for  the  admission  of  M^ter  to  the 
gills,  or  o]^;ans  of  respiration.  But  there  exist  a 
few  genera  having  the  sac  formed  by  the  mantle 
closed  on  every  side ;  a  structure  which  renders 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  difilerent  arrangement 
with  r^iard  to  the  gills,  and  to  place  them  ex- 
ternally, and  we  then  find  them  spreading  out 
like  a  pair  of  wings,  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
Since  this  general  closinyg  of  the  mantle  pre- 
cludes, also,  the  formation  of  any  organ  of  pro- 
gressive motion  corresponding  to  a  foot,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  projection  of  the  gills  to  e^- 

VOL.  1.  s. 
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ploy  them  as  oars  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
animal  to  swim  through  the  water. 

Mollusca  of  this  description  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  ocean 
surrounding  both  the  north  and 
^^  south  poles ;  and  other  species 

fl^y?^  M  are  also  met  with,  though  in 
^^  «*■•  ^'^T  smaller  numbers,  in  the  tro- 
■^^^^^  '  pical  seas.  The  Clio  borealis, 
of  which  Fig.  120  is  a  repre- 
sentation, is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  c^  this  form  of  con- 
struction. It  swarms  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  df 
the  whale.  The  position  of  its  gills,  whiefa  per- 
form the  office  of  oars  or  feet,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  resemble  in  their  shape  and  actios  the 
wings  of  an  insect,  are  characters  which  hate 
suggested  the  title  of  Pteropoda,  given  by 
Cuvier  to  this  order  of  Mdlusca. 


§  6.  Cephalopoda. 

Following  the  progress  of  organic  develope- 
ment,  we  now  arrive  at  a  highly  interesting 
family  of  Mollusca,  denominated  the  C^halopoAi, 
and  distinguished  above  all  the  preceding  orders 
by  being  endowed  with  a  much  more  elaborate 
organization,  and  a  far  wider  range  of  faculties. 
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The  Ceph^opoda  have  been  so  named  from  the 
position  of  certain  organs,  of  pn^reesWe  motion, 
.which  are  situated  on  the  head,  eumI  4ike  the  ten- 
tncula  of  the  Pdypus,  surround  the  opening  of 
dhe  JOMHith.  (SeeFig.  121).    These  feet,  or  arms. 


«r  tentaeuia,  if  we  choose  so  to  call  them,  are  long, 
slender,  and  flexible  proc^se^  exceedingly  irri- 
table, and  conbractile  in  every  part,  and  provided 
-witii  numerous  muaclea,  which  are  capable  of 
moving  and  twisting  them  in  all  directions  with 
extraordinary  quickness  and  precision.  ,  They 
are  thus  capaUe  of  being  employed  as  instru- 
ments, not' only  of  pn^ressive  motion,  but  also 
of  prehension.  For  this  latter  purpose  they  are 
in  many  species  peculiarly  well  adapted,  because, 
being  perfectly  flexible  as  well  as  highly  muscu- 
lar, they  twine  with  ease  round  an  object  of  any 
shape,  and  grasp  it  with  prodigious  force.  In 
addition  to  these  properties  they  derive  a  re- 
markable power  of  adhesion  to  the  stirfaces  of 
bodies  from  their  being  furnished  with  nume- 
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rous  suckers  aU  tiong  their  inner  sides.  Eaoih 
of  these  suckers,  as  shown  separately  in  Fig. 
122,  is  usually  suppwted  on  a  narrow  netk,  «r 
pedicle,  and  strengthened  at  its  ciicumfeience 
by  a  ring  of  cartilage.  Their  internal  mechu»- 
tsm  is  more  artificial  than  the  simple  conatmc- 


ti<m  already  described  (p.  137) :  for  when  the 
surface  of  the  disk  is  AiUy  expanded,  as  shows 
in  Fig.  123*  b,  we  find  that  it  is  formed  of  a 
great  number  of  loim;  slendd-  pieces,  reeemblihg 
teeth  closely  set  together,  -and  extending  {nm 
the  inner  margin  of  the  cartilaginous  ring,  in 
the  fmn  of  coiiTeiging  radii,  to  withm  a  short 
distance  of  the  centre,  where  th^  leave  ia  carcidw 
aperture.  In  the  flattened  state  of  the  sucker, 
this  aperture  is  filled  by  the  pngecting  part  of  a 
softer  substwice,  which  forms  an  interior  portioo, 
capable  of  being  detached  fitmi  the  flat  circle  of 
teeth,  when  the  sucker  is  ifa  action,  and  (^ 
leaving  an  intervening  cavity.  The  form  of  this 
cavity  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  c,  which  represents  a 
perpendictilar  section  of  the  whole  orgiui,  and 
where  the  central  portion,  or  principal  mass  of 
the  ERDcker  is  drawn  away  from  the  circular  dU^ 
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the  inneor  m^rgiii  of  which  ap^iears  like  a  tQv(  of 
teeth.  It  is  evid^t  that  by  this  mechanism, 
which  ccksbiaes  the  propert^e?  of  an  apctu^te 
vaire,  wi^  aa  extensiTe  cavity  for  producing 
ntehetiaa,  or  the  tendency  to  a  Tacoum,  the 
pairar  of  adhesion  is  craigideral^y  auigmented.* 

So  gre^t  is  the  force  with  which  the  tentacula 
of  the  cuttle-fish  adhere  to  bodies  by  means  of 
this  apparatus,  that  while  their  muscnlar  fibres 
oop^pne  oontractefl,  it  is  easier  to  tear  away  the 
substance  of  the  limb,  than  to  release  it  from  its 
attachments.  Even  in  the  dead  animeJ  I  have 
foond  that  the  suckers  retain  considerable  power 
of  adhe»ioB  to  any  smooth  surfiice  to  which  they 
nay  be  ap^ied. 

Oiir  attenticm  must  first  be  directed  to  the 
remarkable  fanfily  of  tSI^ue,  which  comprehends 
ihree  principal  genera,  namely,  the  Oci^us,  the 
XeN^tf,  fit  Calamary,  (depicted  in  Fig.  13]), 
and  the  cwmum  Sepia,  or  Cuttle-fish.  The 
Arst  of  these,  the  Octopas,  which  liras  the  animal 
iden^inated  Polypus  by  Aristotle,  has  eight 
Anns  of  equal  length,  and  contains  in  its  interior 

*  The  detcripUoD  I  bave  here  given  is  the  result  of  my  own 
uamin&tion  of  a  lai^  Octopus,  which  I  had  lately  &n  opportu- 
nity of  diMecting :  ud  the  annexed  figures  1S3*,  a,  b,  c,  aie 
copied  from  dnwings  1  onde  on  that  occason.  a  representa 
,lke  looker  in  its  usual  focm  when  not  in  action :  b  shows  the 
suclting  surface  fully  expandedt  and  c  is  a  section  of  the  whole, 
fdiich  had  become  somewhat  flattened  by  the  opeiation  of  di- 
Tidii^it. 
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two  very  small  nidimental  shells,  fonnett  by  ffa« 
inner  surface  of  the  mantle.  This  shell  be(M>ineft 
tauch  more  distinct  in  the  Loligo,  where  it  tfi 
cartilaginous,  and  shaped  like  At  blade  <it  a 
sword.  (Fig.  I2S).  The  internal  shfeU  of  the 
common  Sepia  is  large  and  broad,  and  com- 
posed wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime:  it  is  weH 
kiiown  by  the  name  of  the  cutt1e-_fiah  bone.  Its 
structure  is  extremely  curious ;  and  deserres 
particular  attention,  as  establishing  the  nniTe^ 
sality  of  the  principles  which  r^ulate  the'  ^mnft- 
tion  of  shells,  whether  internal  ot  external,  and 
from  which  structures  difiering  much  in  tfieir 
outward  appearance  may  result  It  is  composed 
of  an  immense  number  of  thin  calcareous  plates, 
arranged  parallel  to  one  another  and  connected 
by  thousands  of  minute  hollow  pillars  of  the 
same  calcareous  material,  passing  perpendicu- 
larly between  the  adjacent  surfaces.  'Diisshdl 
is  not  adherent  to  any  internal  part  of  the  attf- 
mal  which  has  produced  it ;  but  is  enclosed  m 
a  capsule,  and  appears  like  a  foreign  body, 
impacted  in  the  midst  of  organs,  with  which 
at  first  sight,  it  would  ^pear  to  have  no  re- 
lation. It,  no  dpubti,  is  of  use  in  giving  me- 
chanical support  to  the  soft  substance  of  the 
body,  and  especially  to  the  surrounding  mus- 
cular flesh;  and  thus  probably  contributes  to 
-the  high  ene^;y  which  the  animal  displays  in 
all  its  movements.     It  has  been  regarded  as  an 
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intecoBl  $l(£lQt<m ;  but  it  ceitaipl^  hag  do  pre- 
jten^m  to  sofih  a  deaignation ;  for,  although  eo- 
.vefeped  by  the  mantle,  it  is  still  formed  by  that 
!0Egwi ;  aqd  the  D)4t^[jal  of  which  it  is  composed 
■id. still  c^ibonate  of  lime.  On  both  these  a^- 
CQoQts  it  must  be  considered  as  a  tnie  shell,  and 
<la0eed  amoing  the  productions,  of  the  integu- 
jneutQ,  It  differs,  indeed,  altogether  from  bony 
atructorea,  which  axe  composed  of  a  different 
Juqd  of  qtat^rial,  ami  formed  on  principles  of 
gTQWfch  tot9^y  dissimilar.* 

Besides  tent^cula,  the  Sepia  is  also  furnished 
.with  a  pair,  of  fleshy  fips,  extending  along  the 
^wo  ^d^  of  the  body.  The  I^oligo  has  similar 
oi^^ns  of  ^  smfdler  size,  and  situated  only  at 
ibfi  f9xtremity  of  the  bo4y  which  is  opposite  to 
the .  h«ad.  They  have  been  r^arded  a^  the 
rudiinent^  of  titte  Jmty  which  are  organs,  der 
jTj^ped  in  fishes,  and  yrhich  are  supported  by 
slepider  bones,  called  rajftj  but  no  structure  o;f 
j^iis  kuid  exists  in  the  fins  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

fn  swipo^oing,  the  organs  principally  eiuployed 
by  ,4:td4e-:fi8h  for  giving  an  elective  impulse 

•  Some  analogies  have,  indeed,  been  attempted  to  Ik  traced 
between  the  cartilaginous  lamina  of  the  Loligo,  and  the  spinal 
«blui&a  of  ike  lownt  order  of  cnttilaginoua  fiahes :  these  1  ahall 
h^f»  occaaoon  to  point  oit  in  the  sequel.  Solid  cartilaginous 
structures  also  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  cepha- 
lopoda, which  are  considered  by  some  naturalists  as  indicating 
an  approach  to  the  forniatioihor  an  internal  i^elelon,  anult^us 
to  thel  of  veitebnt«d  animals. 
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ta  die  irater,  are  die  trataeofat.  'fheee  tkey 
employ  as  oars,  striking  vkh  them  &om  bebiBi 
ferwards,  so  that  their  ^eot  is  to  propel  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is  thus  made 
to  advance  foremost,  the  bead  Allowing  in  tiw 
rear.  They  also  use  these  oi'gans  as  feet  fiv 
moving  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  tUr 
fWDgress,  under  these  circnrastanceSj  the  head^ib 
always  turned  downwards,  and  the  body  np" 
wards,  so  that  the  animal  may  be  consdmred  m 
literally  walking  upon  ite  head.  The  necesd^ 
of  this  position  for  the  feet  arises  probably  from 
the  close  investmeDt  of  the  mfuitle  over  Uie 
foody ;  for  althongfa  the  mantle  leaves  an  apertine 
in  the  neck  for  the  entrance  of  water  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  yet^  in  other  respects,  it  fenns  a 
sac,  closed  in  every  part,  except  where  the  head, 
neck,  and  accomiHrnying  tentacola  protrude. 

In  the  Calamary,  as  wdl  as  in  the  common 
Bepia,  two  of  the  arms  are  much  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  terminate  in  a  tMck  cyKndricd 
p<Hlion  covered  with  numerous  sodbeis,  wlndi 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  a  hand. 
These  processes  are  employed  by  cuttle-fish  as 
anchors  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  themselvce 
firmly  to  rocks,  during  Tielent  a^tatitiiB  <tf  the 
sea ;  and  accordingly  we  &aA  that  k  is  aeSy  «&» 
extremities  of  these  long  tentacula  that  are  pro- 
vided, with  suckors,  whil«  the  ^ort  ones  have 
them  along  their  whole  length. 
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l^e  other  geaera  ctf  Cephalopodaut  Mcdtaees 
we,  tike  the  Sepiie,  pnmded  withtatfumla  at» 
tef^hfld  lo-tiie  head.  Tbffy  comttrehehd  auimaU 
dMBadng  etceedin^y  in  their  size :  tooae  -being 
vOy  laige,  but  a  great  number  very  nuoate, 
and  even  microscofHC.^  The  shdils  of  these 
aaJMah  are  often  found  to  contain  paititiona 
di^ndsig  them  into  a  number  of  ohambera; 
hence  they  hare  been  termed  eamenUed,  or 
mmiHloimlta;  or  pofythaiamoiis  i^eUs.  The  Spi- 
nda  (F^.  124)  is  a  f^ell  <^  this  deecriptioii,  of 
idm^'the  cellnkff  structure  and  numerous  par- 
titi^w  ai<e  rendered  Tisilde  by  making  a  section 
Akk^  it:  (Pig.  13fi).    Some,  however,  aa  the 


Jtrgdmaut,  or  Paper  Nautilus,  have  skeUs  un^- 
vidsd  by  partition;  and  are  accordingly  tenned 
uHU&ailar,  or  monotAtUamoue.  The  shell  of  the 
AaQBBxat  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  almost  pellu- 
oid,  piobably  for  the  sake  <^  lightness  for  it  is 
iatended  to  be  need  as  a  boat  For  the  purpose 
of  «nabUng  the  animal  to  avail  itself  of  the  im^ 

'  A  particular  account  has  been  given  of  the  shells  of  these 
microscopic  cephalopoda  by  M.  D'Orbigny,  in  the  Annates  des 
Sciences  Naturelles ;  vii.  96. 
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{nilses  «f  the  air,  while  it  w  tiiiw  flaatiag  OD.the 
wateiB,  nature  hae  fiimiebed.  it  with  a  thin  id^ii- 
fafane,  which  she  haa  attached  to  tm  «!  tfai 
tenlacula.  lo  that,  it  can  be  spreftd  out  like  «  nil 
to  catch  ^e  light  wind*  which  waft  .the  anu^J 
jEbn^Bi^a  on  its  oonrse.  While  it»  dimiwitiw 
bark  is  thus  scudding  aa  the  Bur&«e  of  the  de^ 
the  assiduous  nAvigator  does  niot  ae^ect  to  fiy 
its  tentacula  as  oars  on  ttther  side,  to  direct*  t# 
well  as  accelerate  its  motion.  No  sooner  does 
the  breeioe  ftesh^,  and  the  sea  beconte  nifiS<)4t 
than  the  animal  hastens  to  take  d»wn  it9.  saiJL 
and  quickly  withdrawing  its  t^tacula  within  itf 
shell,  renders  itseljf  speciiicaUy  heav^  than  iMw 
water,  and  sinks  immediately  into  more  tranquil 
regions  beneath  tGe  sur&ce.* 

The  common  Nautilus,  which  is  provided  wUb 
a  similar  sailing  apparatus,  is  an  inhabitant  ^ 
a  polythalamouB  shell  (Fig.  136),  of  which  Fig. 
127  represents  the  section.  The  £cHmatiatt  ef 
this,  .as  well  as  of  other  ^bella  of  diis  dpscriptioq, 
presients  very  cuiious  phenomena.  The  animal 
at  certain  periods  .of  its  g^wth,  fiodipg  its^ 
cramped  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  spirc^  draws 

'  *  It  muBt  be  confessed,  bOvever,  that  &e  habits  oT  the  Atgo- 
Bwit  are  Btill  veiy  nopwfeoUy  k)wini.  CoaaMwable  dovbti.are 
eatertaiiied  vhether  the  shell  it  inhabits  is  fonned  by  the  ^mal 
itself,  or  whether  it  is  tlie  production  of  some  other,  but  unknoini 
species  of  MoUusca,  and  is  merely  taken  possession  of  by  the 
A^naut  as  a  convenient  habitation,  which  it  can  quit  and  enter 
again  at  pleasure. 
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Up  that  portion  f^  the  mantle  whif^  occupied  it, 
thus  leaving  a  Tacant  qnce.  The  mrface  of  the 
mande  which  haa  rweded  immediately  b^fins  to 
seerete  oalcareoos  matter,  which  is  depoeited  in 
the  form  of  a  partition,  etietching  completely 
acrass  the  area  of  the  cavity.  As  the  animal 
proceeds  to  increase  in  size,  and  to  octmpy  a 
viier  portion  of  the  external  shell,  the  same 
seeesi^  soon  recurs,  and  the  same  expedient  is 
again  resorted  to.  It  withdraws  its  mantle  from 
dw  narrower  into  the  wider  part  of  the  shdl; 
irad  tfaen  forms  a  second  partition,  at  a  little  dis- 
tanoe  6om  tiie  ^rat,  conrei^nding  to  the  spaoe 
left  by  the  receding  ef  the  mantle.  This  process 
is  repeated  at  regnlttf  inteirals,  and  produces 
die  multitude  of  chambers  contained  in  poty- 
flidamous  shells,  (^  which  the  living  animtd  oc- 
eupiee  only  the  largest,  or  that  which  continues 
flfMn.*  The  partitions  are  in  general  perflated 
either  in  the  centre  or  at  one  side,  for  the  pur- 
pne  of  giving  passage  to  a  ligament,  which  pre- 
eerres  the  attachment  of  the  mantle  to  the  apex 
ef-lhe  shell.  This  ligament  is  often  surrounded 
ddier  entirely  or  partially  by  ahelt,  which  fonne 
a  tabe*  daiCHninated  the  ^fphoa :  ■  wCkd.  portions  of 
-which  are  seen  in  the  section  Fig.  127. 

*  This  stiucture  is  extremely  prevalent  in  fouil  ihellB:  some 
of  wbick  are  spiral,  such  as  the  Cornu  Avtmonit,  while  others 
.■K  sUaight  cones,  such  as  the  Bacculite  and  Orihoceratile. 
Id  most  of  these  the  partitions  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
undulating  surfaces. 
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^  1.  Articmlat^  AMimah  in  general. 

From  the  Cephaii^Kida^  the  transitioD  u  easy  t« 
the  lowest  order  of  vertebrated  animale.  Bat 
preriouriy  to  pursuing  the  anakgiea  vluofa  con- 
nect these  two  diTisions  of  the  animal  kingdon, 
we  have  to  pass  in  reriew  a  very  exfeeBsive  soiei 
of  animal  forms,  omBtrucied  upon  a  pecolktr 
eystem,  and  occupying,  as  well  as  the  MoUoscai 
a  place  intermediate  between  Zoophytes  and  the 
more  h^hly  oi^anised  olasses. 

We  have  seen  that  eTcm  in  those  Zooj^ytei 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  molt 
elabcnrate  c(Hi£Kmation  of  organs,  the  powen  of 
progressive  nration  are  always  extremely  Kmited. 
Nor  are  the  Mollnsca  in  gen«^  more  \6^^ 
favoured  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  whiti 
they  enjoy  this  faculty.  Bat  the  greater  number 
oi  the  aniinals  aNopofitng  the  series  we  are  now 
to  examine  are  provided  widi  a  eon^lete  appa- 
ratus for  motion,  and  endowed  with  extensiTe 
capacities  ibr  using  and  applying  it  in  vuiouB 
ways.  While  nature  has  preserved  In  the  coil^ 
struction  of  their  vital  oi^ans  the  simplicity  which 
mai^  the  prunitive  modes  of  oiganization,  and 
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h^  adheied  to  a  defiute  model  in  the  forraatien  of 
the  difierent  paxta  of  the  system,  she  has  aovhere 
di^ilayed  imore  bou&dlesa  Tanety  ia  the  combm- 
atioas  oi  the  forms  which  she  has  inqnessed 
npOD  the  mechanical  ibstruments,  both  of  pre- 
h^sion  and  of  pn^reesion. 

All  Uie  tribes  of  Zoophytes,  and  by  &r  the 
greyer  mmber  of  Mollnsca,  are  Umited  by  the 
«DiulUiid<HL  i&t:  their  ^Bteffii,  to  an^quatiG  edst- 
«ace.  Snt  in  foUpwiag  the  aemeA  of  AriiaUaM 
aaiiniila>  'wt  veiy  sOim  >eiaetge  irom  the  maten, 
wd  &id  struetwes  adapted  to  pn^ression  an 
land.  For  this  we  see  that  preparation  is  early 
made  in  the  derdopement  c£  ibe  nascent  stmo- 
traes.  A  iik^er  dengn,  also,  aoon  becoaaos 
maaiieet;  and  inatnuoents  ue  ^ven  fi)r  ele- 
vating the  body  above  the  ground,  and  <£» 
tnTefsiag  with  rapidity  the  light  and  scaieely 
Eesiating  atmo^bere.  Thisprospeetiye  desi^ 
nay  be  traced  in  the  whole < system  of  insects; 
every  paA  of  which  is  framed  with  reference  to 
the  pffoperties  of  the  medium  through  which 
these  moTonents  are  to  beperftHmed. 


4  3.  Awulida. 

TUA  lowest  divifium  of  articulated  animals  com- 
pnhends  thoee  which  bare  a  venniibnn  shape, 
aad  which  compose  the  daas-  of  AnniUda,  er 
AnnultMe  animals;    of  which  the   earth-worm 
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may  be  taken  as  the  type,  and  most  fiimUar 
example.  In  the  series  of  stnictBres  whidi 
-constitote  thie  diTinoD  of  the  animed  kingdon, 
we  may  iouce  vemarkable  gradations  of  de- 
Telopement,  through  which  nature  appeeors  to 
pass  in  attaining  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
confonnations. 

It  may  be  remaiked  that,  in  e^kding  tte 
tranution  from  Zoc^ytes  to  the  new  moddt^ 
construction  here  presented,  nature  seems  to 
have  wholly  abandoned  that  radiated  dispoeitMn 
of  parts,  and  those  star-like  &rms,  so  charactw- 
istic  of  the  beings  ^ich  are  placed  on  the 
confides  <^  the  animal  kingdom,  and  wWoh  sti) 
Tctain  an  anal<^  with  v^etal^  Btructsns. 
She  now  adoplB  a  more  regalar  law  of  Byin- 
metry ;  by  which  fdl  the  parts  are  referable  to 
one  loDgitndihal  axis,  uid  alB6  to  a  veMiMl 
plane  passing  through  that  axis,  and  which  has 
been  termed  themmai  plane.  As  a  direct  coo- 
sequence  of  this  law,  we  shall  find  that  in  the 
forins  which'  are  hereafter  to  pass  under  oar 
review,  as  .far  as  the  external  oigans  and  general 
outline  of  the  body  are  concerned,  all  that  exiflts 
on  one  side  is  an  exact  counterpart,  like  a  re- 
flected image,  of  what  is  found  on  the  other  side- 
While  in  the  Star-fish,  and  Echinus,  nothing  in 
point  of  situation  was  definite,  excepting  the 
upper  and  the  lower  surface,  end  th^re  was  no 
»de  which  could   be  exchiBlTely  denonuBated 
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«Aer  the  i%ht  or  the  left  side,  and  no  end  that 
could  be. properly  said  to  be  the  iVont,  <n-  the 
back,  in  Articulated,  as  well  as  in  Yertebrated 
ttBualB^all  these  distinctiwis  are  clearly  marked 
«nd  emly  defined. 

In  all  the  Ajinelida  the  firmest  parts  of  the  . 
body,  OF  those  which  give  mechanical  support  to 
tfe  rest,  are  external,  and  may  be  regarded  either 
as  appMidages  to  the  integmnents,  or  as  modifi- 
catkms  of  the  integuments  themselves.  They 
consist  of  a  frame- work,  composed  of  a  series  of 
bomy  bands  or  rings :  their  assemblage  having 
more  or  lees  of  a  lengtheoed  cylindric  shape, 
and  coDstitutiag  a  kind  of  external  skelistm, 
vhich  endoees  all  the  other  <»rganB..  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  euth-worm ;  in  the  Ptmt- 
ob^Ba  (Fig.  138),  which  is  a  species  of  leech ; 
and  in  the  W«rm  (Fig.   129).      These    rings 


^e  rise  to  the  dtnsion  of  the  body  into  as 
many  different  segments.  In  some  cases,  how- 
erer,  we  find  all  these  rings  compressed   into 
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the  &am  of  a  flat  oral  d£sk.  llis  is  ihb  case  U 
the  Erpobdella,  of  Which  Fig.  190  is  an  eblargad 
Tcpreientadon. 

In  general,  the  first  of  the  s^pnests  into 
vhich  the  body  is  divided,  cenfaioB  the  prin- 
<dpal  oi^tms  oi  sense,  and  Is  snAcieudy  distinct 
from  those  which  follow  to  entitle  it  to  the  ap- 
pellation  of  the  head ;  wUle  the  lengthened  [wo- 
longation  of  the  opposite  extremity,  when  audi 
a  form  is  [weBent,  miy  be  deaiomioated  the 
tail. 

The  rings  i^iicdi  j«kUEcle  the  body  are  coa- 
nected  laterally  by  a  loeser  and  more  flexiUe 
{xNTticm  of  integament,  uid  alas  by  layers  oi 
muscular  £bres,  coriously  collected  into  bauds. 
The  muscular  fledi  of  insects,  and  other  animals 
of  this  class,  differs  much  from  that.of  the  laiger 
animals,  being  soft  and  gelatinous  in  its  teixture, 
though  radowed  with  a  high  d^;ree  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  contracting  with  great  force.  The. 
fibres  composing  each  band  are  all  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  have  seldom  any  tendinous 
attachments;  being  generally  inserted  directly 
on  the  parts  they  are  destined  to  move.  Thus 
the  adjacent  margins  of  the  rings  of  worms 
(as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  131)  are  con- 
nected together  by  these  muscular  bands,  which 
pass  transrersdy  from  the  one  to  die  other, 
immediately  under  the  skin,  and  parallel  to  the 
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axis  of  the  body.  There  are  generally  four 
distinct  bands  provided ;  two  running  along  the 
back,  and  two  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
body. 

The  effects  which  result  from  the  action  of 
these  muscles  are  such  as  might  easily  be  anti- 
cipated. The  lower  set  mast,  when  contracting, 
bring  the  rings  nearer  to  one  another  at  that 
lower  part;  and  when  the  whole  series  occupy- 
ing that  situation  are  exerted  in  concert,  they 
will  raise  the  body  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  An 
opposite  cturrature  will  be  produced  by  the  c<m- 
traction  of  the  upper  bands ;  whereby  the  back 
will  be  bent  downwards,  and  both  ends  of  the 
body  raised.  ..In  proportion  as  the  two  bands, 
situated  on  each  side,  act  in  concert,  while  the 
others  are  relaxed,  the  body  will  be  bent  late- 
rally towards  that  side.  When  all  the  four 
muscular  bands  contract  together  equally,  their 
joint  effect  will  be  to  bring  the  rings  near  to 
each  other,  and  to  contract  the  length  of  the 
worm ;  the  skin  being  at  the  same  time  wrinkled 
and  swelled  out  between  the  rings. 

Other  muscular  bands,  attached  to  the  rings, 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  more  oblique 
directions.  By  means  of  these  muscles  the 
rings  may  be  made  to  recede  at  some  points, 
while  they  approach  at  others ;  so  that  the  body 
may  be  either  twisted  laterally  on  its  axis,  or 

VOL.  I.  T 
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wholly  elongated,  according  as  the  actions  of 
these  oblique  muscles  are  partially  or  generally 
exerted. 

The  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  earth-worm  is 
furnished,  at  the  parts  where  it  covers  the  rings, 
with  very  minute  bristles,  called  Seta,  by  means 
of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  fix  those  parts 
on  the  ground,  while  the  other  portions  of  its 
body  are  in  motion.  Both  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  segments,  these  hairs  are  directed  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  animal ;  while  those  on 
the  middle  segments  are  perpendicular.*  We 
almost  constantly  find,  in  animals  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Annelida,  some  provision  of  this 
kind.  Often  it  consists  of  tufts  of  hair  regu- 
larly disposed  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  under 
surface.  In  the  Nereis  (Fig.  129),  a  genus  (rf 
sea-worms,  there  are  often  above  a  hundred 
pair  of  little  tuft:s  of  strong  bristles :  and  be- 
tween Uiese  we  find  tentacula  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  running  against  any  thing  by  which 
it  might  be  injured.  They  also  raise  the  body 
from  the  ground,  for  which  purpose,  as  they 

•  As  an  instance  or  the  extraordinary  multiplicity  of  species 
ezisUng  in  every  department  of  linng  nature,  I  may  here  notice, 
that  of  the  common  earth-worm,  apparently  so  uniform  in  its 
shape,  Savig:ny  has  lately,  by  a  closer  examination,  been  able  to 
distinguish  do  less  than  twenty-two  difierent  species,  among 
those  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  alone. 
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are  used  under  water,  very  little  siqtport  is  ne- 
cessary.* Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  hair ;  at  other  times  these  appendages  are 
in  the  form  of  hooks,  which,  of  course,  give 
greater  power  of  clinging  to  the  objects  on  which 
they  fasten.  In  some,  again,  they  assume  more 
the  nature  of  feet,  of  which  th^  exercise  during 
progression  all  the  functions;  being  furnished 
with  serer^  sets  of  muscles  for  adjusting  and 
strengthening  their  actions. 

The  mode  by  which  an  animal  of  this  de- 
scription advances  along  the  ground  is  very 
simple.  It  first  protrudes  the  head  by  the  elon- 
gation of  the  foremost  segments  of  the  body, 
while  the  others  cling  to  the  earth  by  means 
of  the  rings,  and  also  of  the  bristles  and  other 
appendages  to  the  integuments.  The  head 
is  then  applied  to  the  ground,  and  made  the 
fixed  point,  and  the  segments  next  to  it,  which 
had  been  elongated,  are  now  contracted  by 
the  action  of  their  longitudinal  muscles;  in 
doing  which,  equal  portions  of  the  succeeding 
segments  are  necessarily  elongated  :  these  are 
next  contracted ;  and  so  on,  in  succession,  till 
the  whole  is  brought  forwards  to  the  head :  after 
which  the  same  series  of  actions  is  repeated, 
beginning    with     the    advance    of   the    head. 

*  Home;  Lectures,  &c.  Vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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Worms  often  reverse  this  motion,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  move  backwards,  or  with  the  tail 
foremost.  * 

Great  variety  exists  in  the  forms  of  the  ani- 
mals referable  to  the  type  of  Annelida.  The 
GordiHS,  or  hair-worm  (Fig.  132)  is  that  which 
exhibits  the  greatest  developeinent  in  lei^;th 
compared  with  the  br^dth  of  the  body.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  very  long  and  slender  thread :  the 
annular  structure  being  indicated  only  by  very 
slight  transverse  folds  of  the  integuments.     No 


external  members,  nor  even  tentacula,  have 
been  given  to  this  simplest  of  vermiform  ani- 
mals. 

Many  of  the  animals  of  this  class  being  aoft 
and  defenceless,  are  obliged  to  consult  their 
safety  by  retreating  into  holes  and  recesses,  or 
by  burrowing  in  the  sand  or  mud.     One  genus 

•  See  Home;  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Vol.  i. 
p.  114. 
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only,  the  Serpula  (Fig.  133),  forms  for  itself  an 
external  shell,  which  is  shaped  into  a  spiral  tube. 
Others,  as  the  Sabella  and  the  TerebeUa,  accom- 
plish the  same  object  by  collecting  grains  of 
sand,  or  iragments  of  decayed  shells,  or  other 
substances,  which  they  agglutinate  together  by 
means  of  a  viscid  exudation,  so  as  to  form  a 
firm  defensive  covering,  like  a  coat  of  mail. 
Fig.  134  shows  this  rude  architecture  in  the 
TerebeUa  conchUega.  These  coverings,  however, 
composed  as  they  are  of  extraneous  materials, 
and  not  being  organic  pi*odnction8  of  the  animals 
theinselves,  are  structures  wholly  foreign  to  their 
systems.  These  inhabitants  of  tubes,  the  Tu- 
bicola  of  Cuvier,  are  generally  furnished  with 
tentacula,  issuing  from  the  head,  which,  when 
the  rest  of  the  body  has  retired  within  the  tube, 
is  the  only  part  exposed. 

The  expedient  resorted  to  for  progressive  mo- 
tion by  the  Lumbricus  marinas  of  Linnseus 
(Arenicola  piscatorum  of  Lamarck),  is  very  re- 
markable.* This  worm,  depicted  in  Fig.  135, 
swarms  on  all  sandy  shores,  and  is  dug  up  in 
great  niuubers  as  bait  by  the  fishermen.  It 
bores  its  way  through  the  sand  by  means  of 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  rings  of  its  head, 
which,  when  elongated,  has  the  shape  of  a  re- 

"  See  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Osier,  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1826,  p.  342. 
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gular  cone.  As  each  ring  is  so  much  smaller 
than  the  one  bdiind  it  as  to  admit  of  being 
receJTed  within  it,  the  whole  head,  when  com- 
[detely  retracted,  presents  a  flat  surface.  When 
this  disk  is  applied  to  the  sand,  the  animal,  by 
gradually  projecting  the  cone,  and  successively 
dilating  the  rings  of  which  it  is  composed,  ap&a 
for  itself  a  passage  through  the  sand,  and  then 
secures  the  sides  oi  the  passage  from  Calling  in 
by  applying  to  them  a  glutinous  cement,  which 
exudes  from  its  skin,  and  which  unites  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  into  a  kind  of  wall,  cr  coating. 
This  coyering  does  not  adhere  to  the  body,  but 
forms  a  detached  coherent  tube,  within  which 
the  aniinal  moves  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
which  it  leaves  behind  it  as  it  progressively 
advances :  so  that  the  passage  is  kept  pervions 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  means  of  this 
lining,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  brick- 
work of  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  or  tunnel. 

An  apparatus  of  a  more  complex  description 
is  provided  in  the  Terebella  conckilegte,  beloog- 
ing  to  a  tribe  of  marine  worms,  which  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  situation,  inha- 
biting parts  of  the  shore  nearly  midway  be- 
tween high  and  low  water,  are  obliged  often  to 
prolong  their  tubes  to  a  great  length  through 
the  sand;  for,,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
shifting  of  the  sands  in  storms,  th^e  animals 
are  sometimes  buried  to  a  considerable  depth, 
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and  at  others  have  several  inches  of  their  tubes 
exposed.  In  the  one  case,  they  must  work  their 
Tay  speedily  to  the  surface ;  ia  the  other,  they 
most  dire  deeper  below  it.  The  manceurres  of 
the  terebella  are  best  observed  by  taking  it  out 
of  its  tube  and  placing  it  under  water  upon  sand. 
It  is  then  seen  to  unfold  all  the  coils  of  its  body, 
to  extend  its  teutacula  in  every  direction,  oflen 
to  a  length  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  to 
catch,  by  their  means,  small  fragments  of  shells, 
and  the  larger  particles  of  sand.  These  it  drags 
towards  its  head,  carrying  them  behind  the 
scales  which  project  from  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  head,  where  they  are  immediately 
cemented  by  the  glutinous  matter  which  exudes 
from  that  part  of  the  surface.  Bending  the  head 
alternately  from  side  to  side,  while  it  continues 
to  apply  the  materials  of  its  tube,  the  terebella 
has  very  soon  formed  a  complete  collar,  which  it 
sedulously  employs  itself  to  lengthen  at  every 
part  of  the  circumference  with  an  activity  and 
perseverance  highly  interesting.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  different  fn^ments  compactly, 
it  presses  them  into  their  places  with  the  erected 
scales,  at  the  same  time  retracting  the  body. 
Hence  the  fragments,  being  raised  by  the  scales, 
are  generally  fixed  by  their  posterior  edges,  and 
thus  overlaying  each  other,  often  give  the  tube 
an  imbricated  appearance. 

Having  formed  a  tube  of  half  an  inch,  or  an 
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inch  in  length,  the  terebella  proceeds  to  bontiw; 
for  which  purpose  it  directs  its  head  ag^nst  the 
sand,  and  contracting  some  of  the  posterior  rings, 
effects  a  sUght  extension  of  the  head,  which  thus 
dowly  makes  its  way  through  the  mass  before  it, 
availing  itself  of  the  materials  which  it  meets 
with  in  its  couirse,  and  so  continues  to  advance 
till  the  whole  tube  is  completed.  After  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  animal  turns  itsdf  within 
the  tube,  80  that  its  head  is  next  to  the  surface, 
ready  to  receive  the  water  which  brings  it  food, 
and  is  instrumental  in  its  respiration.  In  sum- 
mer, the  whole  task  is  completed  in  four  or  five 
hours ;  but  in  Cold  weather,  when  the  wMm  is 
more  sluggish,  and  the  gluten  is  secreted  more 
scantily,  its  progress  is  considerably  slower. 

Tentacula  of  various  kinds  are  also  met  with 
in  several  of  the  mwe  active  and  vivacious  kinds 
of  annelida,  such  as  the  Nereis  (Fig.  129),  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mai^n  of  the  mouth  and  other 
parts  of  the  head.  This  animal  swims-  with 
great  facility  by  rapid,  undulating  inflexions  of 
its  body ;  and  by  practising  a  similar  succession 
of  movements  in  the  loose  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  it  quickly  buries  itself,  and  even 
travels  to  considerable  distances  tbroi^h  the 
sand,  first  extending  the  anterior  rings,  and  then 
bringing  up  the  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  its 
progress  being  also  much  assisted  by  the  action 
of  its  numerwis  bristly  feet.* 

•  CWer,  Phil.  Trans.  1826.  p.  342. 
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Facilities  for  pn^iression  are  also  given  by  the 
addition  of  tubercles,  arranged  in  pairs  along 
the  under  ade  of  the  body,  which  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  feet,  and  are  often  furnished  with  bristles 
or  hooks.  In  the  Amphitrite,  and  many  other 
genera,  tufts  of  hair  occupy  the  place  of  feet  on 
each  side,  and  bang  moved  by  muscles  spe- 
cially provided  for  that  purpose,  serve  as  levers 
Ux  effecting  progresuve  motion. 

We  find  the  same  object  accomplished  by  very 
difRsrent  means  in  other  animals  of  this  class. 
The  leech,  for  instance,  having  the  rings  which 
encircle  its  body  very  numerous  and  close  to 
each  other,  could  not  well  have  advanced  by  the 
ordinary  modes  of  vermiform  progreaiaion.  As  a 
substitute,  accordingly,  it  has  been  furnished 
with  an  apparatus  for  suction  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  body,  which  are  formed  into  disks  for 
that  purpose.  By  fixing  alternately  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  contracting  or  elongating  the 
body  as  the  occasion  requires,  the  leech  can 
move  at  pleasure  either  forwards  or  backwards. 
Thus,  while  the  tul  is  fixed,  the  head  may  be 
advanced  by  lengthening  the  whole  body,  and 
when  the  head  is  fixed,  the  hinder  sucker  can 
be  brought  forwards  by  the  contraction  of  the 
body,  ^d  applied  to  the  ground  near  to  the 
head,  and  preparation  may  thus  be  made  for 
taking  another  step. 

Most  of  the  parasitic  animals  which  inhabit 
the  interior  cavities  of  the  body,  and  especially 
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the  alimentary  canal,  correspond  in  external 
form,  as  well  as  in  many  circumstances  of  inter- 
nal conformation,  to  the  Annelida.  They  com- 
pose an  order  denominated  the  Entozoa. 


%  3.  Arachnida. 

In  passing  from  the  Annelida  to  the  Araeknida, 
an  order  which  comprehends  all  the  species  of 
spiders,  together  with  animals  allied  to  them  in 
conformation,  we  find  that  a  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  tiie  progress  of  developement 
The  frame-work  of  the  body  is  more  consoli- 
dated :  and  the  instruments  provided  for  pro- 
gressive motion  are  shaped  into  longer  fuid  more 
perfect  levers,  are  united  by  a  more  refined  sys- 
tem of  articulation,  and  are  moved  by  more  dis- 
tinct and  more  powerful  muscles ;  so  that  the 
body  is  elevated  from  the  ground,  and  enjoys  a 
greater  range  of  action,  and  a  wider  sphere  of 
perception. 

The  rings,  which  always  compose  the  fnuae- 
work  of  the  Annelida,  are  here  consolidated  so 
as  to  form  two  principal  divisions  of  the  body, 
the  one  in  front,  termed  the  Cephalo-thorax, 
which  contains  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  of 
mastication,  and  also  the  principal  reservoir  of 
circulating  fluids ;  the  other,  which  is  behind, 
and  contains  the  organs  of  digestion,  is  tenned 
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the  abdomen.     In  the  spider  (Fig.  136,  where 
c  is  the  eephalo-thorax, 
and  A  the  abdomen)  these 
two  portions  of  the  body 
are  separated  by  a  deep 
grooTe,  which  leaves  only 
a  deader  pedicle,  or  tube 
of     communication     be- 
tween them.     There  are  usually   in  the  male 
four  pair  of  legs,  constantly  articulated  with  the 
cepfaalo'thorax ;  but  the  female  is  iumished  with 
an  additional  pair,  to  enable  her  to  carry  her 
eggs.    For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  extensive 
base  of  support,  the  feet  of  the  spider  are  spread 
out  in  divei^ng  rays,  so  as  to  include  a  very 
wide  circle.  They  are  divided  into  several  joints, 
those  next  to  the  body  being  termed  the  haitnches, 
and  the  succeeding  ones  the  leg,  and  the  tta-ms, 
and  each  foot  is  terminated  by  two,  or  sometimes 
three  hooks.      Besides  these,   there  are  other 
members,  resembling  feet,  which  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  head,  and  have  affixed  to  them  either 
a  moveable  hook,  or  pincers,  which  are  employed 
as  organs  of  prehension,  and  of  offence.  Through 
the  larger  branches  of  these   a  canal  passes, 
which  opens  near  the  point,  and  conducts  a 
poisonous  fluid  into  the  wounds  inflicted  by  this 
formidable  weapon. 

In    common    with    all    articulated    animals, 
spiders,  in  the  prepress  of  their  growth,  cast  <^' 
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their  outer  akin  seTeral  times,  and  at  r^^nlar 
periods.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence, 
although  they  have  the  general  form  of  the 
mature  Insect,  yet  they  hare  a  smaller  namher  of 
l^s :  the  last  pair  not  making  their  appearance 
till  afler  the  spider  has  attained  a  certain  size. 
We  may  here  trace  the  commencement  of  that 
system  of  metamorphosis,  which,  as  we  shall 
aflerwards  find,  is  carried  to  so  great  a  length  in 
winged  insects. 

Spiders  are  endowed  with  extensive  powers  of 
pn^ressive  motion,  and  display  great  activity 
and  eneigy  in  all  their  movements.  The.loDg 
and  elastic  limbs  on  which  the  body  is  sus- 
pended, being  firmly  braced  by  their  articu- 
lations, enable  the  muscles  to  act  with  great 
mechanical  advantage  in  accelerating  the  pro- 
gression of  the  body.  Hence  these  animals  are 
enabled  to  run  with  great  swiitness,  and  to  spring 
from  a  considerable  distance  on  their  prey ; 
powers  which  were  necessary  to  those  tribes  that 
live  altogethec  by  the  chase.  The  greater  numba 
of  species,  however,  as  is  well  known,  are  pro- 
vided with  a  curious  apparatus  for  spinning 
threads,  and  for  constructing  webs  to  entangle 
flies  and  other  small  insects.  Every  species  of 
spid^  weaves  its  web  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself:  and,  besides  the  principal  web,  they  oftea 
construct  in  the  neighbourhood  a  smaller  one, 
in  the  form  of  a  cell,  in  which  they  conceal 
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themselTes,  and  lie  in  ambush  for  their  prey. 
Between  this  cell  and  the  principal  web  they 
eitend  a  thread  of  communication,  and  by  the 
TibrHtioDs  into  which  this  thread  is  thrown,  on 
the  contact  of  any  solid  body,  the  spider  is  im- 
mediately acquainted  with  the  event,  and  passes 
quickly  to  the  spot,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
same  thread. 

Some  species  have  the  power  of  conveying 
themselves  to  considerable  distances  through  the 
air  by  means  of  threads  which  they  dart  out, 
and  which  are  borne  onwards  by  the  wind, 
while  the  spider  is  clinging  to  the  end  of  the 
thread  which  is  next  to  it.  In  this  mEinner  these 
apidere  are  often  carried  up  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air :  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  during 
their  flight  they  often  seize  upon  gnats  and  other 
flies;  because  the  mutilated  remains  of  these 
insects  are  pften  seen  adhering  to  the  threads : 
this  point,  however,  is  still  open  to  much 
doubt. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  spider  is  in  many 
pojnla  of  view  highly  interesting,  not  only  from 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  or^;anic  develope- 
ment  is  carried,  and  the  energy  with  which  all 
the  functions  of  animal  hfe  are  performed ;  but 
also  with  reference  to  the  wonderful  instincts 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  its  web,  in  the 
surprise  and  destructidn  of  its  victims,  and  in 
the  zealous  guardianship  of  its  young.    It  would 
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be  impossible,  in  ao  brief  an  outline  as  the  one  I 
am  now  tracing,  to  enlarge  upon  so  fertile  a 
topic,  without  being  led  too  far  from  the  object 
I  have  at  present  more  particularly  in  view, 
namely  the  derelopement  of  organization  with 
reference  to  the  oi^ns  of  progressive  motion. 


^  4.  Crustacea. 

The  plan  which  Nature  appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  construction  of  the  Arachnida,  is 
farther  pursued  in  that  of  the  Crustacea.  The 
portions  into  which  the  external  frame-wcnrk  of 
the  body  was  divided  in  the  former,  are  still 
further  consoUdated  in  the  latter :  they  are 
composed  of  denser  materials,  and  endowed 
with  greater  rigidity;  thus  not  only  offering  more 
resistance  to  external  forces,  but  also  giving  a 
firmer  purchase  to  the  muscles  which  are  the 
moving  powers.  The  limbs,  as  well  as  the 
whole  body,  are  encased  in  tubes  of  solid  car- 
bonate of  lime :  they  are  articulated  with  great 
care,  and  almost  always  compose  hinge  joints. 
The  muscles,  by  which  these  solid  levers  are 
moved,  are  lodged  in  the  interior,  and  their 
fibres  either  pass  directly  firom  one  point  to 
anoUier,  across  the  joint ;  or  dse  they  are  at- 
tached to  cartilaginous  plates,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  muscles,  are  made  to 
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project  into  the  interior  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  limb,  beiog  themseWes  immovably  connected 
with  the  lower  portion.  By  this  expedient,  not 
only  is  the  employment  of  a  tendon  dispensed 
with,  but  a  larger  sarface  is  presented  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  by  acting 
also  upon  a  longer  lever,  obtain  great  mecha- 
nical advantage.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
occupy  more  time  in  explaining  the  minutiae  of 
structure  in  these  joints,  because  the  simple  in- 
spection of  the  limbs  of  a  crab  or  lobster  will 
give  clearer  ideas  of  this  mechanism  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  any  laboured  description.  "We 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  constituent  parts  of  these  external 
members  of  the  Crustacea. 

The  number  of  pairs  of  legs  is  either  three  or 
four :  each  leg  is  divided  into  five  pieces.    The 


piece  H  (Fig.  137),  next  the  trunk,  is  termed 
the  haunch,  to  which  is  united  the  trochanter, 
T ;  after  which   come,  in  succession,  ttie  femur 
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or  thigh,  F ;  two  portions  of  the  leg,  l  ;  and 
the  tarsus,  p.  The  haunch  is  usually  short, 
being  interposed  merely  as  a  base  for  increasing 
the  extent  of  motion  of  the  pieces  which  follow : 
and  sometimes  it  is  itself  composed  of  more  than 
one  piece.  The  leg  is  usually  divided  into  two 
pieces,  by  a  joint.  The  tarsus  is  terminated  hf 
a  single  or  double  hook,  and  sometimes  by  a 
pincer;  or  claw. 

New  oi^ns,  not  met  with  among  the  Arach- 
nida,  are  here  for  the  first  time  developed, 
namely,  the  Antenms,  of  which  there  is  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  They  are  denominated, 
in  popular  language,  the  feelers ;  although  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  perform  some 
function  of  higher  importance  than  that  of  con- 
veying perceptions  of  mere  touch.  The  antennse 
consist.of  slender  Blaments,  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  pieces  articulated  together :  and  they 
are  infinitely  diversified  in  their  form  in  the 
difierent  genera  and  species,  both  of  Crustacea 
and  of  Insects. 

The  jaws,  and  other  parts  connected  with  the 
mouth,  present  a  great  complication  of  structure; 
and  many  of  these  parts  are  employed  in  various 
uses  besides  those  of  mastication ;  such  as  the 
seizing  of  objects,  and  turning  them  in  various 
ways  for  examination;  and,  according  to  thdr 
suitableness  as  articles  <^  food,  conveying  them 
into  the  mouth.    These  organs  are  called  the 
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Palpi,  and  eometimes  the  false  feeti  They 
always  exist  in  pairs,  and  take  their  rise  from 
the  lower  lip,  or  some  adjacent  part  of  the  head. 
The  portions  of  which  each  is  composed  are 
articulated  together  and  moved  by  muscles  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  or  proper  feet. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  sometimes 
the  foremost  pairs  of  palpi  are  shaped  more  like 
jaws,  and  actually  perform  the  office  proper  to 
jaws,  of  compressing  and  dividing  the  food  pre- 
Tionsly  to  its  introduction  into  the  mouth.  These 
anxiliaryjaws  are  then  called  }naiu2t6^es.  In  other 
instances,  we  see  them  assuming  every  variety 
of  intermediate  form  between  that  of  mandibles 
and  of  false  feet,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult, 
amidst  these  gradual  transitions  of  structure,  to 
decide  to  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  organs  a 
specimen  we  meet  with  properly  belongs.  It  is 
apparently  with  a  view  to  evade  this  difficulty 
that  a  term  has  been  invented  which  shall  in- 
clude them  all,  namely,  that  oi feet-jaws.  These 
transitions  are  illustrated  by  the  annexed  figures 
of  several  of  these  members  in  the  Mysia  Fa- 
hricii;  Fig.  138  being  that  of  a  mandible,  with 
its  feeler,  or  palpus ;  Figures  139,  140,  and  14), 
representing  the  first,  second,  and  third  pair 
of  feet-jaws;  and  Fig.  142,  the  first  pair  of 
true  feet.  It  would  thus  seem  as  if  the  same 
constituent  element  of  the  fabric  is  converted  by 
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naUire  into  the  one  or  otber  of  these  orgtuti 
according  as  beet  suits  the  exigencies  oi  eack 
particidar  case.* 

In  the  lofaster,  the  dittb,  and  many  other 
analogous  Crustacea,  the  foremen  pair  <tf  true 
feet  are  also  modified  to  suit  a  paxticuhir  purr 
pose ;  the  pincers  which  termUate  them  bdog 
expanded  into  a  eiaw,  and  comltituting  a  pov' 
erfnl  organ  of  firehensiiHi,  and  a  formidable 
weapon  of  offence.  It  resembles  a  finger  and 
thumb  in  its  power  of  gracing  and  strra^jr 
cmnpressing  any  object  on  which  it  seizes ;  and 
to  enable  it  to  do  this  with  more  effect,  the  inner 
edges  of  both  parts  of  die  claw  are  notched  a 
serrated. 

'  The  large  portion  of  shell  which  is  consoli- 
dated into  one  piece,  and  covers  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  is  termed  the  shield,  or  carapaee^ 
The  tail  of  the  crab  is  very  short,  and  is  united 
with  the  body,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  fi^ded 
nnder  it.  The  feet-jaws  are  particularly  large, 
but  short :  the  articulations  of  the  feet  are  such 
as  to  allow  of  scarcely  any  motum  but  in  a  trans- 
Terse  plane.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  greater 


•  The  laboun  of  SaTig;n7,  Audouin  and  latreille  appear  ta 
bsYe  eetablubed  a  complete  analogy  in  the  rwpectrre  corapancut 
paita,  not  only  of  the  feet,  feet-jaws,  jaws  and  mandibles,  but 
also  of  the  palpi  and  other  appendices  attached  to  the  bead,  in 
all  the  articulated  animals,  whether  belonging  to  the  classes  it 
I,  myriapoda,  or  winged  inaectt.  - 
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AMDiUty  the  crab  AbcIb  is  wadking  side-ways, 
which  it  can  do  with  great  quickness  when 
Biged  by  a  sense  of  danger.  The  lobster,  on 
tlw  ctNEitrery,  is  better  formed  for  swimming 
tban  for  walking.  The  hinder  part  of  its  body 
is  divided  into  segments,  wtuch  play  upon  each 
other  by  a  remarkable  kind  of  mechanism,  the 
m^rpia  of  each  portion  oveiiapping  the  suc- 
eseding  segment,  and  partly  enclosing  it.  Hie 
tail  is  die  principal  ^oit  used  in  swimming, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  muscles  is  bestowed 
iqwn  its  movements.  As  it  strikes  the  water 
from  behind  forwards,  the  lobster  can  only  swim 
backwards ;  and  it  is  asosted  in  this  action  by 
five  pair  of  lalse  feet,-  which  are  attached  to  the 
undc*  side  of  the  body,  behind  the  true  feet,  and 
which  terminate  in  a  fin-Edmped  expansion,  givii^ 
tbem  the  dUect  of  oars.  The  extremity  of  the 
tail  B  still  more  expresdy  formed  for  giving 
eflect  to  the  stn^e,  being  terminated  by  a  num- 
ber of  flatsoales,  which,  wiien  expanded,  present 
a  iMoad  snr&ce  to  the  water. 

The  calcareous  coverings  of  Uiese  Crustacea 
are  analogous  to  shell  both  in  structure  and  com- 
position. They  cmitain,  however,  some  phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  additicm  to  the  carbcmate.  The 
odcareoas  particles  are  deposited  on  a  membrane 
of  omsiderable  firmness;  and  they  ti^ether  com- 
pose  a  dense,  but  thin  and  fragile  structure, 
which,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  shdls 
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of  the  moUuBca,  has  been  deoominated  a  ervH. 
A  8(^d  structure  of  this  kind,  as  we  hare  aheady 
seen,  does  not  adinit  of  increase  by  the  extffli- 
sion  of  its  own  parts :  so  that  in  order  to  allov 
of  the  growth  of  Uie  parts  which  it  enckMMS,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  cast  off,  and  exchanged 
for  a  new  shell  of  larger  dimensions. 

The  process  by  which  this  periodical  casting 
add  renewal  of  the  shell  are  effected,  has  bem 
very  satisfactorily  investigated  by  Reaimnu. 
The  tendency  in  the  body  and  in  the  ymfas  to 
expand  during  growth  is  restrained  by  the 
Umited  dimensions  of  the  shell,  which  resiata 
■die  efforts  to  enlarge  its  diameter.  But  this 
force  of  expansion  goes  on  mcreasii^,  till  at 
length  it  is  productive  of  much  uneasiness  to  the 
animal,  which  is,  in  consequence,  prompted  to 
make  a  Tiolent  effort  to  relieve  itself;  by  thii 
fneans  it  generally  succeeds  in  bursting  the  sbdl; 
and  then,  by  dint  of  repeated  struggles,  extricaMs 
its  body  and  its  limbs.  The  lobster  first  witli' 
draws  its  claws,  and  then  its  feet,  as  if  it  wen 
pulling  them  out  <tf  a  pair  of  boots :  the  h«ad 
next  throws  off  its  case,  togetho*  with  its  anteo- 
me ;  and  the  two  eyes  are  dia^igaged  fi-MB  tfaw 
homy  pedicles.  In  this  operatkm,  not  4Hily  tfie 
o<»nplex  apparatus  of  the  jaws,  but  eron  tke 
homy  cuticle  and  teeth  of  the  stomach,  are  aU 
cast  off  along  with  the  shell :  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tail  is  extricated.    But  the  whole  process  is  not 
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4ccoin[dubed  withoat  hag  continued  efforts. 
Sometimes  the  legB  are  lacerated  or  torn  off,  in 
the  attempt  to  withdraw  them  from  the  ^ell ; 
and  in  the  younger- crustacea  the  operaticHi  is  not 
«n£fequently  fatal.  Even  when  succeesAilly  ac- 
complished it  leaves  the  animal  in  a  most  lan- 
guid state :  the  limbs,  being  soft  and  pliant,  are 
acaicdy  able  to  drag  the  body  along.  They  are 
not,  faowerer,  left  altogether  without  defence. 
Fmr  stnne  time  before  the  old  shell  was  cast  off, 
preparations  had  been  making  for  forming  a  new 
one.  The  membrane  which  lined  the  shell  had 
been  acquiring  greater  density,  and  had  already 
effected  a  quantity  of  liquid  materials  |m>per 
finr  the  oonscdidation  oi  the  new  shell.  These 
■aateriids  are  mixed  with  a  large  pr(^>ortioa  of 
colouiing  matter,  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  red  blood,  though  it  differs 
totally  fiom  blood  in  all  its  other  properties.  As 
soon  as  die  shell  is  east  off,  this  membrane,  by 
the  pressure  from  within,  is  suddenly  expanded, 
and  by  the  ra|Hd  growth  of  the  soft  parts,  sooa 
acquires  a  much  larger  size  than  the  former  sheUj 
Tbea  the  process  of  hardening  the  calcareous  in- 
gredient commences,  and  is  rapidly  completed ; 
while  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  matter  is 
lidded  ta  increase  the  strength  of  the  solid  vails 
tthich  are  thus  constructing  for  the  support  of 
the  animal.  Reaumur  estimates  thiU;  the  lobster 
gains,   daring  each  change  of  its  covering,  an 
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increase  of  one-iSfth  of  ito  tatm&  • 
When  the  animal  has  attained  its  fidl  HUK^  no 
cq>erati<m  of  this  kind  is  requized,  and  tb&  same 
shell  is  pennanoitly  retained. 

A  provision  appears  to  be  .made,  in  the  into- 
riw  of  the  animal,  for  the  sapply  of  the  lasgiB 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  required  for  the 
ccHistruction  of  the  shell  at  the  proper  time.  A 
magazine  of  carlxHiate  of  lime  is  coHooted,  pre- 
vious to  each  change  of  shell,  in  the  form  <ii  two 
rounded  masses,  one  on  each  side  at  the  stfflBactk 
In  the  crab  these  baJQs  have  receiv.ed  the  absasd 
name  of  crab's  eyes;  and  during  the  fbnnatiiHi 
of  the  shell  they  disfq>pear. 

It  is  well  known  that  v-hen  an  animal  of  doi 
class  has  been  derived  of  mie  of  the  claws,  that 
part  IB  in  a  short  time  replaced  by  a  new  claw* 
which  grows  &om  the  stump  of  the  one  which 
had  been  lost.  It  appears  fi^W  the  investigatMM 
of  Reaumur,  that  this  new  growth  take«t,pilMe 
more  readily  at  particular  parts  of  the.  limh<  and 
especially  at  the  johits ;  and  the  animal  ae«iiui 
to  be  aware  of  the  greater  jacjlity  withwhieh  a 
renewal  of  the  claw  can  be  effected  at  the^e 
parts;  for  if  it.chan4&to  receive  an  iqjwy  at 
the  extremUy  of  the  limb,,  it  often,  by  a  spooiar 
neous  effiurt,  breaks  off  the  .whale  linA  at  Its 
junction  with  the  trunk,  which  is  the  poiot 
where  the  growth  mere  speedily  cpmwwces. 
The  wound  soon  b^osaes  covere4^  with  a  delicate 
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irhite  membrane,  whieh  presente  at  first  a-cMives; 
'sorfiwe:  tiiis  gradnally^  rian  to  a  ^XHDt,  aad  is 
feund  on  examination  to  conceal  the  rudiment  of 
a  neir  claw.  At  first  this  new  claw  enlarges 
imt  slowly,  as  if  coUectii^  strength  for  the  more 
ngorons  effort  of  expansion  which  afterwards 
takes  place.  As  it  grows,  the  membrane  is  pushed 
forwards,  becMning  thinner  in  proportion  as  it 
is  stretctrad ;  tiH  at  length  it  gives  way,  and  the 
•oft  claw  IS  exposed  to  riew.  The  claw  now 
eidarrges  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  d&y9  mote  acquires 
a  shell  as  hard  as  that  which  had  preceded  it. 
Usually,  however,  it  tiioes  not  attain  the  same 
size ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  our 
'frequently  meedug  with  lobsters  and  crabs  which 
have  one  claw  much  smaller  than  the  other. 
In  file  coarse  of  the  subsequent  castings,  tlrid 
disparity  gradually  disappears.  The  same  power 
of  restoration  is  found  to  reside  in  the  legs,  the 
antennee,  and  the  jaws. 

We  must  naturally  be  curious  to  learn,  if  pos- 
siUe,  from  what  source  these  astonishing  powers 
of  regeneration  are  derived.  -  Reaumur  hazarded 
the  conjecture,  that  there  might  be  originally 
implanted  in  each  articulatten  a  certain  number 
^  embryo- limbE^  ready  to  b&  developed  as  occa- 
sioD  mi^  reqmre;  somewhat  in  the  way  in 
wbcoh  the  rudiraentB  of  the  secondary  teeth 
fcniain  concealed  in  the  jaw,  in  preparation  for 
replacing  the  &r8t  set  whm  Aese  have  been  re* 
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moTed.  But  this  bypotheeis  is  oTerturaed  hf 
the  fact  that  if  the  animal  loses  only  part  of  dn 
limb,  it  is  the  defici^it  portion  alone,  and  not  the 
whole  limb  that  is  regen»ated<  The  spiontiiig 
of  tho  new  cl&w  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  die 
budding  of  a  plant;  both  having  their  origin 
from  an  imperceptible  atom,  or  genn,  which  is 
either  formed  on  the  occasion,  dr  had  pre-existed 
in  the  oi^anization.  We  are,  however,  totaUy 
destitute  of  the  n^eaus  of  decidii^  which  of  these 
alternatives  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  It  is  but  too 
probable  that  the  agents  which  can  ^ect  such 
wonderliil  operations  will  ever  baffle  our  most 
Bcrutinizing  inquiries,  and  that  they  are  oi  too 
refined  an  order  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  subtle  conjectures  that  human  imaginatin 
caa  devise. 


Chapter  V, 

INSECTS. 

^  I.  Aplera. 

Aftebovs,  or  vinglesa  insects  fwm  the  next  tent 
in  the  series  of  articulated  animals.  Cknely 
allied  in  their  organization  to  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding families,  they  dijSer  firom  them  in  being 
■essentially  formed  for  a  terreistrial  instead  of  aa 
aquatic  life.    Most  of  the  lower  tribes  of  this 
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order  are  parasitic,  that  is,  deriTe  their  honrisb- 
mmt  irom  the  juices  of  other  animals,  the  skin 
of  -which  they  infest  and  penetrate,  and  into 
which  they  insert  tubes  for  suction.  The  Taiions 
tribes  of  Actai,  or  mites,  (^Pediculi,  or  lice,  of 
iSttuit,  or  ticks,  of  PtfA'eev,  ca-  fleas;  together  with 
As  Podura,  or  gpring'taii ;  the  Lepisma,  and 
the  family  of  M^apoda,  or  millepedes,  are 
oompfehended  in  this  order.  I  shall  foe  obli^d 
t«  jMiss  orer  these  tribes  very  cursorily,  noticing 
only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  their  mechanical  conformation. 

The  Pulex  is  the  only  apterous  insect  that 
nndeigoes  complete  metamorphoses  in  the  course 
of  its  derelopement.  In  the  first  sts^e  of  its 
existence,  it  has  the  form  of  a  long  worm,  without 
feet,  A^uently  rolling  itself  into  a  spiral  coil. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  segments,  having  tufts  of 
hair  growing  upon  each.  In  its  mature  state  it 
has  MX  articulated  1^^,  the  hindmost  of  which 
are  of  great  size,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
insect  to  take  those  prodigious  leaps  which 
astonish  us  in  beings  of  so  diminutive  a  size,  and 
afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  exquisite  mecha* 
niam  pervading  even  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
animal  creatifua. 

The  Potbira  leaps  into  the  air  by  a  mecha- 
nical contrivance  of  another  kind ;  employing 
for  this  purpose  the  tail,  which  is  very  long,  and 
ibdted  at  tiie  end.    In  its  ordinary  state  this 
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-oTgMi  IB  kept  fiotded  waAet  th^  ahdorngPt  vhas 
it  is  omcealed  in  'ft  gioora.  1!^' piJeaea^cf 
-which  it  is  conqMiaed.'  am  articulated,  tog^her  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their  being  rapidly 
raibent  by  the  action  of  its  mnscles,  the  whole 
mechanism  ctmspiiing  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
powerful  sprii^,  by  which  the  body  is  propellai 
forwards  to  a  connderable  distance.  In  Msne 
species,  this  flexible  tail  has  a  flattened  fom, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  insect  to  letf 
irom  the  stu^e  of  mter^  an  actionr  vrtuch  it 
performs  with  apparently  as  mnch  eaae  as  if  it 
sprung  from  a  solid  resisting  pleuie. 

'Hie  Lepisma  let^  by  means  of -moTeaUe 
appendages,  placed  in  a  donlde-  bow  ^oi^l  the 
under  side  of  theliDdy,  and  adtiogltik^  ajHinga 
There  are  eight  pair  of  these  membrasv  .oat- 
responding  in  otuation  and  stroctntfe  to  the 
false  feet  of  the  crustaoi*,  and,.iilBe  dkeni,:tefi- 
minatii^  in  jointed  figments. 

The  JiUus  and  the  Scolopendra,  which  com- 
pose the  family  of  the  Myriapoda^  so  called  fron 
the  immense  number  of  thearfeet!,  nnderg6,'MB 
certain  extent,  a  kind  of  metamorphosis  in  ths 
pr<^ress  (£  their  developonent.  When  ftnt 
hatched  they  have  often  no  feet  whatever,  and 
resemble  the  simj^er  kinds  (tf  wtraa.  ~  Iiegs'  at 
length  make  their  appearance ;  bat  th6y>arftie  U 
succession,  and  it  is  not  untili  the  later  periodl 
of  their  growth  that  these  annnala'acquireitfteit 
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lidl  eom;dNnent  o£  wf^BUBtito,  vitk  Amr  aooom>- 
ipaaying  legs.    The  Jubu  <C)T«sfrv,.fiK'.«aakBple, 
u*  (^- 1^)  ^*^^  ^  tas^mlniiKp 

into  the  world,  ;oidy  eoglit 
segm^itB  tnd  six  feet;  hat 
acquires  in  the  courae  of  its 
der^pemeiri;,  fifty  Bcgments  and  abont  tro 
lnwdred  feet.  The  anterior  legs  are  directed 
.flUiquely  foiwarda,  and  the  rest  moie  or  leas 
fattckwards.  The  mandibles  have  the  ionn  ai 
aamli  feet;  a»  we  haiTe.ae^i  is  fretpKolly  .the 
icaae  in  cnistaceoite  aainials. . :  i  > 


.§-Si  I^ascta  tdata.    ,      .       .      . 

Obr  attention  ianow  to  be  diieoted  to  the  mora 
h^^hly  developed  Insects,  which  Juve  beoi 
formed  with  a  view  to  progression  through  the 
air.  On  these,  which  compose  the  most  exten- 
aive  class  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  Natwe 
^»  lavished  her  choicest  gifts  of  animal  powers, 
as  far  as  they  are  compatible  with  the  diminu- 
tive scale  to  which  she  has  restricted  herself  in 
their  formadon.  -  The  model  she  has  chosen  for 
their  construction  is  that  which  combines  the 
greatest  security  against  injurious  impressions 
&(HB  without,  with  the  most  eiUensive  powers  of 
lec«gaotioQ ;  fmd  whicbalao  eidmits'  of  Uie  fullest 
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«xercise  of  all  those  facolties  of  acttre  enjoymeHt 
vhich  are  characteristic  of  aninial  Ufe.  She  hw 
prorided  tcr  the  first  of  these  objects  by  en- 
closmg  the  softea:  oi^ans  m  d«ise  and  horny 
coverings,  irhich  perfonn  the  office  of  an  ex- 
ternal skeleton,  sustaining  and  protecting  the 
Tiacera,  and  furnishing  extensive  sorlaces  d 
nttachment  to  the  muscles,  from  the  action  itf 
viuch  all  the  varied  movements  of  the  syrtem 
are  d^ved. 

.  The  muscular  system  of  perfect  insects  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  Lybnet  has  described  and 
delineated  an  immense  niunber  of  muscular 
bands  in  the  caterpillar  of  the  Cossus,  and  the 
plates  he  has  given  have  been  copied  in  a  va- 
riety of  books  m  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
structure  of  insects.  The  recent  work  of  Straus 
Duickheim  ftfiords  an  equally  striking  exam^ 
of  admirable  arrangement  in  the  muscles  of  die 


Melohutfui  vulgarisr  or  cockchafler,  the  ana-* 
(omy  of  which  has  been  minutely  investigated  by 
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that  dastiDgaished  enfiwiotogist.  Hiese  mnecles 
ue  refffeaented  in  Fig.  144,  vfaich.  has  beea 
eareloUy  reduced  from  his  beaatifully  executed 
plates.  The  laigest  mass  of  muscular  fibres  ia 
that  marked  a,  which  depress  the  wings*  and 
are  of  enormous  siz^  and  strength. 

On  examining  the  different  structures  which 
compose  the  solid  frame-work  of  insects,  we  find 
them  c<mforming  in  every  instance  to  the  ge- 
neral type  of  annulose  animals,  inasmuch  as 
they  omaist  of  thickened  portions  of  integu- 
ment, encircling  the  body ;  but  Tariously  united 
Utd  consolidated,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
obtaining  greater  mechanical  strength  and  elas« 
tidty  than  if  they  had  remained  detached  pieces, 
joined  only  by  membranons  connexions.  A  long 
flexible  body,  such  as  that  possessed  by  the  My- 
Dapoda,  could  not  easily  have  been  transported 
through  the  air;  for  every  bend  would  havQ 
created  a  resistance,  and  have  impeded  ite  ad-> 
vance  during  flight.  Hence  the  body  of  the 
iiisect,  which  is  to  be  ultimately  adapted  to  this 
mode  of  progression,  has  been  shortened  by  a 
rednctim  in  the  number  of  its  segments,  and 
lendered  more  simple  and  compact.  The  seg- 
ments destined  to  support  the  wings  have  been 
expanded  for  the  purpo^  of  lodging  the  power- 
ful muscles  that  are  to  move  them ;  and  ren- 
dered dense  and  uayielding  in  order  to  suppott 
tlieir  action. 
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-  N&tnre)  hw  fiirtbisr  pzoridad'  ixoectB  with  ^ii^ 
■tnuhents  adu>ted.to  different  lunds  of  ezterail 
aetioiu.  They  ouiast  of  articulated  leven,  v*' 
xibitaly  ccmbiaed  XogeAher,  and  fonnii^.  1^;b, 
elavs,  piheem,  oars,  palpi,  and,  lastly,  wings, 
calculated  for  e^ecuftukg  erery  variety  of  {W^ien-. 
sk>ii;.of  pn^ression,  or  whaterer  other  actioa 
th^  wants  aad  necessities  require. 


§  3.  Dardoptmemi  of  Insects. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  final  accomj^iahmettt 
of  objects  so  numerous, '  bo  wid^  differem, 
»nd  so  liable  to  mutual  interference,  could  be  at^ 
tained  only  by  the  animal  being  sabjected  to  a 
Img  KhieB  of  modificationsi  and  passing  through 
many  iotennediate  images  of  derdopem^Bt.  The 
power  of  fliglU  is  never  .c<mfen«d  upon  the  iik- 
sect  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence :  ibt 
before  its  structure  can  obtain  the  light"'W 
which  fits  it  for  rising  in  the  air,  and  before  it 
can  acquire  instnunents  capable  of  acting  opon 
to  light  an  elemoit,  it  has  to  go  through  several 
preparatory  changes,  some  of  which  are  so  con' 
siderable  as  to  justify  the  term  of  mctomorpAaMs; 
which  has  been  generally  given  to  Aem.*    Bat 

*  TransfonnatioDs  quite  as  remailtable  occur  in  sereral  tribe* 
6f  aniajali  belon^ng  to  other  claMaa :  such  as  those  of  the  Fn^ 
unong  rq>tiles,  nd  of  the  £«ni«a  tmoag  puasitic  ««tv». 
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trftnsieBt  m  the  stale  of  perfection  in  every  thing 
thM  relates  to  numal  ezisteace.  When  the  in- 
sect has  by  a  alow  derelopement  reached  this 
nUimaCe  elaboration  of  its  organs,  its  life  id 
iiastemng  to  a  close  ;  and  the  period  of  its  perfect 
state  is  generalLy  the  fdiortest  of  its  whole  ex- 


-  The  history  ctf  the  sucoesUTe  stages  of  deve- 
h^wment  of  insects  opens  a  highly  interestii^ 
field  of  philosophical  inquiry.  For  a  certain  pe-> 
nod  of  the.  early  life  of  these  animals,  the  growth 
of  aU  the  parts  appears  to  proceed  equably  and 
■hiformly  i  but  at  sobsequent  epochs,  some  ports 
Mqaise  a  gce^  and  wdden  increase  of  size,  and 
odiera  that  were  in  a  mdimental  condition  become 
highly  developed,  and  constitute  what  appear  to 
be  new  fon&A«f  organs,,  although  their  elements 
wer^  m  exuteoce  &om.  a  much  eariier  period. 
The  modifioatimu  which  the  harder  and  more 
K^  structures  of  insects  exhibit  in  the  pn^ress 
tf  these  changes,  are  particularly  remarkable,  as 
iUuetrating  the  principles  on  whioh  the  deredope- 
Btott  is  conducted.  The  researches  of  modem 
ottomologiats  have  led  to  the  omclusion  that  the 
fiame-woi^,  or  8kelet<HL  of  insects,  is  always 
fermed  by  the  union  ot  a  certain  determinate 
BoinbeT  of  parts,  ot  elements,  originally  distinct 
from  one  another,  but  which  are  Tariously  joined 
and  soldered  together  in  the  pn^ress  of  growth  : 
frequently  exhibiting  a  great  disproportion  in 
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the  comparatave  expannoo  of  tiiflbrent  i>erti. 
The  enlaigemeiit  of  any  one  part,  bovver,  «x- 
ercises  a  certain  influence  on  all  the  neighboii> 
ing  parts,  and  thus  axe  the  foundations  laid  of 
all  the  endless  diversities  which  characterize  the 
several  species  belonging  to  each  tribe  and 
family. 

In  the  progress  of  developement,  we  may  le- 
. cognize  two  principles,  which,  though  appareotlf 
opposite  to  «ich  other,  concur  and  harmonize  in 
their  operation  :  these  are  expannon  and  cofun- 
tration-  Thus  while  those  segments  of  body 
which  follow  the  head  are  greatly  enlarged,  in 
order  to  support  the  more  re<%ntly  devdoped 
organs  of  progressive  motion,  they  are  also  more 
consolidated,  and  rendered  stronger  by  the  unKffl 
of  serend  pieces  which,  were  before  separate. 
The  ihinder  segments,  having  no  such  appeo* 
dages  to  support,  are  less  dilated,  and  the  wbcrie 
body  is  much  shortened  by  the  approximation  of 
the  segments,  which  in  this  way  compose  the 
abdomen,  or  hinder  division  of  the  insect. 
-'  The  pr<^Fes8  of  the  metamorphoses  of  insects 
is'mosi  strikingly  displayed  in  the  history  of  ^ 
iLjepidopteroHJij  or  butterfly   and  moth  trUte.* 

*  The  four  perwdi  of  .the  exiiteace  of .  the  Bombj/x  mori,  or 
the  molh  of  the  Bilk-woim,  sie  shown  in  the  annexed  eDgraviiig*, 
Fig.  145  are  the  eg^;  Fig.  146,  the  Larva,  or  caterpillar;  Fig. 
147,  the  Pupa,  or  chrysalis;  and  Pig.  148,  the  Imago,  or  pff* 
feet  Inwct 
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Hie  egg,  which  is  deposbed  by  ttie  butterfly,  giTee 
birth  to  a  caterpillar ;  an  animal,  wliich,  in.  dut- 


wanl  shape,  bears  not  the  sligfatoit  resemblance 
to  its  parent,  or  to  the  form  it  is  itself  afterwardB 
to  assume.  It  has,  in  fact,  both  the  external 
i^ipearance,  and  the  mechanical  structure  of  a 
worm.  The  same  elongated  cylindric  shape,  the 
same  annular  structure  of  the  denser  parts  of  its 
iat^um^nt,  the  same  arrangemoits  of  longitudi- 
nal fmd  oblique  muscles  connecting  these  rings, 
the  same  apparatus  of  short  feet,  with  claws,  car 
bristles;  or  tufls  of  hairs,  for  facilitating  pro- 
gresaon ;  in  short,  all  the  circumstances  most 
chavacteristic  of  the  vermiform  type  are  equally 
exemplified  in  the  different  tribes  of  caterpillars, 
as  in  the  proper  Annelida. 

Bi^  these  Termifwm  insects  have  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  they  contain  in  their  interior  the  ru- 
diments of  all  the  oigans  of  the  perfect  insect. 
These  organs,  however,  are  concealed  from  viev. 
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by  a  great,  number  of  ntembnineonB  ooTcnDgs, 
which  Bucoceuvely  invest  one  another,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  and  are  thrown  off,  one  after 
another,  as  the  internal  parts  are  gradually  de- 
veloped. These  external  inveatments,  which 
hide  the  real  form  of  the  future  animal,  have 
been  compared  to  a  mask ;  so  that  the  ineect, 
while  wearing  this  di^^se,  has  been  termed 
larva,  which  is  the  Latin  name  for  a  mask. 

This  operose  mode  of  developement  is  ren- 
dered necessary  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
compactness  of  the  integuments  of  insects,  as 
OMDpared  with  those  oi  the  annelida.  In  pro* 
portion  as  they  acquire  density,  they  axe  len 
capable  of  being  fiirthw  stretched,  and  at  loigth 
arriTeat  the  Ihnit  of  their  possible  growth.  Then 
it  is  that  they  obstruct  the  dilatation  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  and  must  be  thrown  off  to  make 
way  for  the  farther  growth  of  the  insect.  In  the 
mean  time  a  new  skin  has  been  preparing  mid^ 
neath,  moolded  on  a  lai^r  model,  and  admittiBg 
cS  greater  extension  than  the  one  which  preceded 
it.  This  new  skin,  at  first,  readily  yields  to  the 
distending  force  irom  within,  and  a  new  impulM 
is  given  to  the  powers  of  developement :  undl, 
becoming  itself  too  rigid  to  be  further  stretdied, 
it  mtut,  in  its  turn,  be  cast  off  in  order  to  give 
place  to  another  skin.  Such  is  the  process 
which  is  repeated  periodically,  for  a  great  number 
of  times,  before  the  larva  has  attained  its  fell  siie- 
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Tbese  successive  peelings  of  the  skin  are  but 
80  many  steps  in  preparation  for  a  more  impor- 
tant change.  A  time  comes  when  the  whole  of 
tbe  coverings  of  the  body  are  at  once  cast  off, 
and  the  insect  assumes  the  form  of  a  pupa,  or 
timftaUt ;  being  wrapt  as  in  a  shroud,  presenting 
DO  appearance  of  external  members,  and  re- 
fsining  but  feeble  indications  of  life.  In  this 
oHidition  it  remains  for  a  certain  period :  its  in* 
tenia!  system  continuing  in  secret  the  farther 
consolidation  of  the  organs ;  until  the  period 
unves  when  it  is  qualified  to  emerge  into  the 
worid,  by  bursting  asunder  the  fetters  which  had 
OMifined  it,  and  to  commence  a  new  career  of 
oistence.  The  worm,  which  so  lately  crawled 
vidi  a  alow  and  tedious  pace  along  the  surface 
of  the  groimd,  now  ranks  among  the  sportive 
iobabitants  of  air ;  and  expanding  its  newly  ac- 
quired wings,  launches  forward  into  the  element 
M  which  its  powers  can  be  freely  exerted,  and 
wUch  is  to  waft  it  to  the  ol^ects  of  its  gratifica- 
tioD,  and  to  new  scenes  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

Thus  do  the  earlier  stages  of  the  developement 
of  iosects  exhibit  a  recurrence  of  those  structures 
vhidi  are  found  in  the  lowest  department  of  this 
Kries  of  animals.  The  larva,  or  infantile  stage 
of  the  life  <^  an  insect,  is,  in  all  its  mechanical 
relations,  a  mere  worm.  The  imago,  or  perfect 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  strong  anah^es 
v^  the  cnnkaceow   tribes,  not  only  in  the 
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g^eral  f<Min  of  the  bpdy,  but  also  in  the  consdU- 
dated  texture  of  its  organs,  (especially  of  tboK 
which  compose  its  sk^tMi)  and  in  the  poBsesaioa 
of  rigid  lerers,  shaped  into  aiticulated  limbs, 
and  furnished  widi  large  and  powerful  muscles, 
from  all  which  circumstances  great  freedom  and 
extent  of  motion  are  derived.  To  this  elaborate 
frtime,  nature  has  added  wings,  those  refined 
instruments  of  a  higher  order  of  morements, 
subservient  to  a  more  expanded  range  of  exist* 
ence,  and  entitling  the  beings  on  which  they 
have  been  conferred  to  the  most  devated  rank 
among  the  lesser  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  mechanical  Amotions  of  insects  scared; 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  general  principles,  ia 
consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  forms,  of 
habits  and  of  actions,  that  is  met  with  among  the 
innumerable  host  of  beings  which  rank  under 
this  widely  extended  department  of  the  animal 
creation.  In  these  minute  creatures  may  be 
discovered  all  the  mechanical  instruments  and 
apparatus  required  for  the  execution  of  those 
varied  motions  which  we  witness  in  the  larger 
animals,  and  which,  thoi^h  almost  peculiar  to  the 
different  classes  of  these  animals,  are  here  fre- 
quently united  in  the  same  individual.  Insects 
swnn,  dive,  creep,  walk,  run,  leap,  or  fly  with  as 
much  facility  as  fishes,  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  or 
birds.  But  besides  these,  a  great  numbo*  have 
also  movements  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  ai 
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whidi  we  meet  with  no  example  in  other  parts 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  attempting  to  delineate  a  sketch  o(  the 
movements  of  insects,  and  of  the  mechanism  by 
irhich  they  are  performed,  I  am  compelled,  by 
the  great  extent  of  the  subject,  to  confine  mysdf 
to  T@Fy  general  views ;  and  mast  refer  such  of 
my  readers  as.  are  desirous  of  fiiller  information 
<Mi  this  subject  to  the  works  of  professed  entomo- 
logists. 

The  mechanical  conditions  of  an  insect  in  its 
sereral  states  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  are  so 
widely  different,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider each  separately.  In  noany  tribes,  however, 
the  difference  betwe^i  the  larva  and  the  perfect 
insect  is  much  less  couBiderable  than  in  others. 
Those  belonging  to  the  orders  of  Hemiptera  and 
Orthopt^a  for  example,  come  out  of  the  eg^ 
with  nearly  the  same  form  as  that  which  they 
have  in  the  mature  state ;  excepting  that  they 
are  without  wings,  these  organs  being  added  in 
the  pn^esB  of  their  growth,  and  constituting, 
when  acquired,  their- perfect  or  imago  craidition. 


§  4.  Aquatic  Larva. 

Many  insects,  which,  when  Mly  developed,  are 
the  most  perfectly  constructed  for  flj^g,  are, 
wheu  in  tiie  state  of  larvte,  altogether  aquatic 
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animala.  Some  of  tbcsn  are  destitute  of  ^et,  w 
other  external  inBtniments  of  motion,  swimming 
only  by  means  of  the  alternate  inflexioiis  of  the 
body  fh>m  side  to  side,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Naia.  and  the  Leech.  Sometuoes  these 
actions  are  perfoimed  by  abrupt  stn^tes,  giriiig 
rise  to  an  irr^ular  zig-zt^  course :  this  is  the 
case  with  the  larva  of  the  gnat,  and  with  maDy 
others  which  have  no  feet.  In  the  structure  of 
the  larva  of  the  Libellula,  or  dragon-fly,  a  an- 
gular artifice  has  been  resorted  to  for  giving  an 
impulse  to  the  body,  without  the  help  of  external 
members-  It  is  that  of  the  alternate  absorption 
of  water  into  a  cavity  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  and  its  sudden  ejection  from  that  caviiy,Bo 
that  the  animal  is  impelled  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, upon  the  same  principle  that  a  rocket  lisei 
in  the  air  by  the  reaction  of  that  fluid.  It  has 
at  various  times  beoi  proposed  to  ^ply  the 
power  of  steam  to  the  productttm  of  an  effect 
exactly  smilar  to  that  of  which  Nature  here  pre- 
sents us  with  so  perfect  an  example,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  propelling  shiiM,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  steam  navigation. 

Some  larvse,  such  as  that  of  the  Stratiomyi, 
collect  a  bubble  of  air,  which  they  retain  within 
a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  evi- 
dently with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  specific 
gravitiy  of  the  body,  and  thus  giving  greater 
efficacy  to  the  muscular   actions  which  they 
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empby  in  their  progreegioii  tfarongfa  the  vHter. 
Anotbo*  tiae  is  also  made  of  these  tufts  of  hair ; 
for  1^  repelling  the  water,  they  allow  of  the 
insect's  suspending  itself  firom  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  in  the  manner  already  noticed  in  giving 
the  history  c^the  evolutions  of  the  hydra.* 

The  impolse  given  by  the  lateral  inflexions  of 
the  body  aie  in  many  cases  assisted  by  short 
legs ;  but  the  larvae  of  the  Ephemera,  though 
faniiahed  with  l^s,  do  not  use  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  swim  simply  by  the  action  of  the  tail. 
Those  of  the  D^tiscua  are  iumished  with  a  pair 
of  very  long  members,  projecting  to  a  considw- 
able  distance  from  the  sides,  and  flattened  at  the 
ends,  to  iserve  as  oaxs.  The  larrie  of  the  Ifydro- 
pkUiu  are  also  admirably  formed  for  swimmii^ ; 
and  they  not  only  dart  forwards  with  surpriBing 
velocity,  but  also  turn  in  all  directions  with  the 
stmost  facility. 


§  5.  Terr&trial  Larwe. 

The  movements  of  larvee  that  are  not  aquatic 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Annelida, 
which  they  much  resemble  in  their  outward 
fram  and  mechanical  structure.  The  muscles 
by  which  the  annular  segments  of  the  body  are 
Bwred,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  beauti- 

•  Page  179. 
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iiilly  arranged  with  refoence  to  the  : 
they  are  intended  to  eSkcL  The  inTeedgatim 
of  the  stmctore  of  these  minute  n^^ans  has  long 
exercised  the  talents  of  the  most  skilful  entoma* 
logists,  and  still  offers  much  th^  remains  to  he 
explored.  The  researches  <^  Lyonet,  already 
alluded  to,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  larva  of  tiie 
Bombyx  Costus,*  of  which  he  has  published  aii 
elaborate  descnptitm.  accompanied  by  admi- 
rable engravings,  will  ever  remain  a  splendid 
inonument  of  patience  and  ingenuity  in  prer* 
c<xning  the  difficulties  which  impede  this  kind 
of  inquiry.  In  the  body  and  the  limbs  of  this 
caterpillar,  Lyonet  counted  above  4000  separ: 
rate  muscular  bands,  all  arranged  with  the  moit 
perfect  symmetry,  wad  adapted  with  wonderfid 
preciuon  to  the  performance  of  the  reqatred 
effects. 

In  these  larvee,  as  in  the  simpler  forms  of 
the  Annelida,  progression  is  often  accomplished 
solely  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  exten- 
sion of  the  annular  segments,  aided,  in  many 
cases,  by  short  hairs,  and  ftequently,  also,  by 
a  ^my  secretion  which  exudes  from  their  bo- 
dies. Many  larvee  which  are  destitute  of  £eeti 
move  onwards  by  first  coiling  the  body  into  a 
circle,  making  t^e  head  and  the  taU  meet,  and 
then  springing  forwards  by  a  sudden  extension 
of  the  back,  producing  ai)  effect  like  t^e  uot 

*   CoMtM  ^ijTMpcrda.     Fabciciiu. 
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bending  of  a  bow.  By  an  actiflce  of  the  same 
kind;  acme  Isrveb  contriTe  to  leap  to  a  consider- 
aUe  distance  by  the  violent  effort  which  they 
make  in  nnfokUng  the  curratores  of  their  bodies. 

Some  larvee  avail  themselves  of  their  jaws  in 
order  to  ^  the  head,  and  drag  the  rest  of  the 
body  towards  it.  In  this  manner  do  the  larvae 
of  tbe  capricOTn  beetles  advance  along  the  wind- 
ing passages  which  they  have  themselves  exca- 
vated, holding  by  the  jaws,  and  dn^ging  them- 
8^68  forwards.  These  movements  are  assisted 
by  the  renstance  afforded  by  short  tubercles 
which  piDJect  £rom  difTerent  parts  of  the  back 
aad  under  sorface  of' the  body;  so  that  these 
insects  advance  in  the  passage  by  an  act  similar 
to  that  by  which  a  chimney-sweeper,  exerting 
die  powerful  pressure  of  his  elbows,  shoulders, 
and  knees,  manages  to  climb  up  a  chimney. 

For  the  pprpose  of  enabling  insects  to  take 
stnmger  hold  o£  the  surfaces  they  pass  over,  we 
often  observe  them  furnished  widi  spines,  or 
bo<^,  which  are  moved  by  appropriate  muscles, 
Bod  they  occupy  different  situations  on  the  body. 
Modifications  without  end  occur  with  r^ard  to 
iJliese  and  other  external  parts  sultHervient,  in 
various  degrees,  to  progressive  motion.  Every 
posmble  gradation  is  also  seen  between  the  sbcwt 
tnfoerdes  already  mentioned,  and  the  more  re- 
golarly  formed  feet  or  legs.  Those  which  are 
r^jarded  as  ^ntrious  legs,  or  prolegs,  as  they 
have  been  called,  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
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between  tbeee  tro  extremes.  Thejr  canaut  «f 
fleshy  and  letractile  taberdee,  and  are  aftea 
very  nomaooB ;  while  Uie  number  of  the  tne 
legs,  as  they  are  called,  is  limited  to  six.  Theae 
last  are  the  repreaentatiTes  of  the  legs  of  the 
future  perfect  insect;  for  they  are  attached  to 
the  three  fiist  segments  of  the  thorax ;  and  are 
formed  of  those  portions  articulated  to  each 
other,  corresponding  to  the  three  principal  joints 
of  the  imago.  The  true  legs  are  generally  pro- 
tected by  homy  scales ;  but  the  corerings  of  the 
prolegs  are  wholly  membranous.  The  office  d 
these  spurious  legs  is  merely  to  serve  as  props  to 
support  the  body  while  the  insect  is  walking, 
and  to  prevent  its  hinder  part  from  trailing  on 
the  ground.  They  are  frequently  terminated  by 
ungle  or  double  hooks ;  and  also  by  a  ma^insl 
coronet  of  recurved  spines.  These  hooks,  ot 
qunes,  emible  the  insect  to  cling  firmly  to 
smooth  surfaces;  and  also  to  j^asp  the  most 
slender  twig,  which  could  not  have  been  faiid 
bold  of  by  1^8  of  the  usual  construction. 

The  speed  with  which  these  larro  can  ad- 
Tance  is  regulated  by  many  drcomatancee  inde- 
pendently of  the  mere  possession  of  l^s :  fot 
some  caterpillars  move  slowly,  while  others  can 
run  very  nimbly.  The  following  is  the  wder  in 
which  the  1^;8  are  usually  moved :  namely,  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  leg  on  the  same  side 
are  advanced  at  the  same  tmouaait,  together  with 
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Ae  intennediate  one  on  the  other  ude ;  and  Urn 
takes  place  alternately  <m  both  sides. 

There  is  one  tribe  of  caterpillars  called  Sur- 
va/on,  or  Gmmeten,  (Fig.  148*,  a)  which  walk 


by  first  fixing  the  fore  feet,  and  then  doubling 
the  body  into  a  vertical  arch ;  this  action  brings 
op  the  hind  part  of  the  caterpillu,  which  is  fur- 
EiiBhed  with  prolega,  close  to  the  head.  The 
hind  extreniity  being  then  fixed  by  means  of 
the  prolegs  situated  at  that  part,  the  body  is 
again  extended  into  a  straight  line ;  and  thia 
process  being  rq>eated,  the  caterpillar  advances 
by  a  succeBsion  of  paces,  as  if  it  were  measuring 
dte  distance,  by  converting  its  body  into  a  pair 
of  compasses.  At  the  same  time  that  they  em- 
fhy  this  process,  they  further  provide  for  their 
security  by  spinning  a  thread,  which  they  iasten 
(o  different  points  of  the  ground  as  they  go 
along.* 
Many  other  species  of  caterpillar  practise  the 

*  The  great  force  exeited  by  Ae  muKles  of  many  caterpil- 
im  b  exemplified  by  that  often  fixing  themselves  to  an  object, 
Ntd  extending  tbe  body  to  a  diitance,  as  if  it  were  a  rigid 
cfbndei :  tliii  attitude  it  ■bown  in  1%.  148*  b. 
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same  art  of  Bpinning  fine  silken  threads,  which 
especially  aasist  them  in  Uieir  progreesion  over 
smooth  suifacee,  and  also  in  descending  from  a 
height  'tfaroDgh  the  air.  The  caterpillar  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly  is  thus  enabled  to  climb  up 
and  down  a  pane  of  glass,  fw  which  purpose  it 
fixes  the  threads  that  it  spins  in  a  zig-zag  line, 
forming  so  many  steps  of  a  rope  ladder.  The 
material  of  which  these  threads  are  made  is  a 
glutinous  secretion,  which,  on  being  depoated 
on  glass,  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  very  boor 
acquires  conustence  and  hardness  by  the  actiofi 
of  the  air. 

Other  caterpillars,  which  feed  on  trees,  aad 
have  often  occasion  to  descend  from  one  branch 
to  another,  send  out  a  rope  made  with  the  same 
material,  which  they  can  prolong  indefinitdy; 
and  thus  eitb^  suspend  themselves  at  pleasure 
in  the  air,  or  let  themselves  down  to  the  groond. 
They  continue,  while  walking,  to  spin  a  thread 
as  they  advance,  so  that  they  can  always  easily 
retrace  their  steps,  by  gathering  up  the  ctoe 
they  have  left,  and  reascend  to  the  height  fiom 
which  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  drop. 
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§  6.  ImagOj  or  Perfect  Insect. 

The  process  which  nature  has  followed  in  the 
developement  of  the  structure  of  insects,  has  for 
its  object  the  gradual  hardening  and  consolida- 
tion of  texture,  and  the  union  and  concentratioQ 
of  organs :  for  we  find  that  the  segments  which 
were  at  a  distance  irom  one  another  in  the  larva, 
are  approximated  in  the  perfect  insect,  and 
often  closely  tied  tc^ether  by  ligaments :  and  in 
other  cases,  adjoining  segments  cohere  'so  as  to 
form  but  a  single  piece.  Thus  the  number  of 
separate  parts  composing  the  solid  fabric  is  con- 
siderably diminished.  Other  segments,  again, 
fold  inwardly,  forming  internal  processes,  and 
adding  to  the  extent  and  complication  of  the 
skeleton. 

The  integuments  of  perfect  insects,  being  de- 
signed to  be  permanent  structures,  are  thicker 
and  more  rigid  than  those  of  their  larree, 
and  are  formed  of  several  layers,  in  which  the 
component  parts  of  the  integuments  of  the  larger 
animals  may  readily  be  distinguished.  Their 
rigidity  does  not,  like  that  of  shells,  arise  from 
the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  for  they  con- 
tain but  a  small  proportion  of  this  material :  and 
whatever  calcareous  ingredient  enters  into  their 
compoffltion  is  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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In  external  appearance  their  texture  approachea 
nearer  to  that  of  horn  than  to  any  other  annual 
product :  yet  in  their  chemical  oompoation  they 
differ  from  all  the  usual  forms  of  albuminona 
matter.  The  substance  to  vhich  they  owe  their 
characteristic  properties  ii  of  a  very  p^uliar 
nature;  it  has  been  termed  CAi/ine  by  M.  Odier,* 
and  Entomoline  by  M.  Lassaigne.t  This  sub- 
stance is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  wings 
and  elytra  of  coleopterous  insects.  It  is  re- 
markable for  not  liquefying,  as  horn  does,  by 
the  action  of  heat ;  and  accordingly  the  integu- 
ments of  insects,  even  after  having  been  sub-' 
jected  to  a  red  heat,  and  reduced  to  a  cinder, 
are  found  to  retain  their  original  form.  X 

With  this  substance  there  is  blended  a  qimn- 
tity  of  colouring  matter,  which  has  usually  a  dull 
brown  or  black  hue.  But  the  colour  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  is  generally  owing  to  another  por- 
tion of  this  matter,  which  is  spread  over  it  like  a 
Tarnish,  and  being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  may  be  removed  by  means  of  these  agents. 
The  colours  which  are  displayed  by  insects,  and 

*  Annates  de  Cbimie,  torn.  76. 

t  See  the  work  of  Straus  Durckheim,  p.  33. 

\  M.  Odier  had  concluded  from  his  experimeMs  tb&t  no  ni- 
trogen enters  into  the  composition  of  this  substance.  That  tbii 
conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  adopted  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Children,  who,  by  pursuing  another  mode  of  analyns,  found  that 
the  chitine  of  cantharides  contains  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  BitNgtn.    See  ZMlognal  Joanial,  i.  ill— lit. 
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which  arise  fiom  the  presence  of  this  latter  sab- 
stance,  are  often  very  brilliant,  and,  as  is  the 
case  vith  many  other  classes  of  animals,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  tints  is  heightened  by  the  action  of 
light.  The  elytra  of  tropical  insects  display  a 
gorgeous  metallic  lustre  depending  on  the  re- 
dcxitn  of  the  prismatic  colours ;  and  the  same 
Twisted  hues  adorn  the  scales  of  butterflies 
of  those  regions. 

Hair  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  surface  of 
iuects.  Where  the  integument  is  membranous 
and  transparent,  these  hairs  may  be  distinctly 
perceived  to  originate  fivm  enlarged  roots,  or 
Imlbs,  and  to  pass  out  through  apertures  in  the 
skin ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  hair  of  the  larger 
animals.  Their  chemical  compoation,  howerer, 
is  Tery  different,  for  they  are  formed  of  the  same 
sabstance  as  the  integuments,  namely  oitomo- 
Uikl  The  purposes  served  by  the  hairs  are  not 
always  obvious.  In  many  cases  they  seem  in- 
tended to  protect  the  integuments  from  the  water, 
which  they  repel  from  their  surfaces.  They  also 
trad  to  prevent  injury  arising  from  friction  ;  and 
are  found  to  be  more  abundant  in  those  parts,  as 
the  joints,  which  are  liable  to  rub  much  against 
we  another. 

The  divisions  of  the  body  are  frequently 
marked  by  deep  incisions ;  whence  has  origin- 
ated the  term  insect,  expressive  of  this  separation 
into  8ecti<Hi8.    It  is,  however,  a  character  which 
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they  possess  in  conmum  with  all  ardcnlated  ani- 
mals, the  typical  form  of  which  consists,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  a  series  of  rings,  or  segments, 
joined  endwise  in  the  direction  of  a  longitudi- 
nal axis.  The  principal  portions  into  which 
the  body  is  divided  are 

LJ.  the  A«(u/,  the  trunk,  and 

the  abdoTnen:  each  d 
which  is  composed  ci 
J  several   segments.      I 

-*^  ^"'^  have  here  giveix,  in  il- 

lustration, the  annexed 
figures,  showing  the 
snccessive  portions  into 
which  the  solid  frame- 
work, or  skeleton,  oi 
one  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
the  Calosoma  sjfcophaata,*  may  be  separated. 
The  entire  insect,  which  presents  the  most  p^- 
fect  specimen  of  a  complete  skeleton  in  this  class 
of  animals,  is  represented  in  Fig.  1 49 ;  and  tfad 
several  detached  segments,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
in  Fig.  150.  The  head  c,  as  seen  in  the  latter 
figure,  may  be  r^arded  as  being  composed  of 
three  s^ments;  the  trunk,  x,  v,  z,  of  three;  and 
the  abdomen,  b,  of  nine.  Fig.  151,  is  a  view  iA 
the  head  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  seen  from 
behind,  in  order  to  show  that  its  form  is  eaeen- 

*  Carabtu  fycopAonta.    liaa.- 
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tially  annular,  and  that  it  resembles  in  this  re- 
spect the  rings  of  which  the  thorax  condsts,  and 
to  which  it  forms  a  natural  sequel. 


The  hmd  contains  the  brain,  or  principal  en- 
largement of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  orgaaB 
of  sensation  and  of  mastication.  Its  size,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  body,  varies:  much  in 
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iUffefent  uiee^,  and  is  in  general  prbportionablf 
lai^;^  titan  it  is  in  the  larra  state.  Its  iotega- 
ment,  which,  from  analogy  with  vertebrated ani- 
mals, has  been  called  the  skull,  or  crmittm, 
(c,  Fig,  150),  is  usually  the  hardest  part  of  the 
general  crust.  Although  it  may  appear,  a  oo 
superficial  examination,  to  consist  of  a  single  nn- 
divided  piece,  yet,  on  tracing  its  gradual  forma- 
tion, it  is  found  to  be  in  reality  composed  of  a 
union  of  several  of  the  segments  of  the  larva. 
Audouin  and  Cams  distinguish  three  component 
segments  in  the  cranium  of  insects ;  while  Straus 
■  Durckheim  considers  it  as  formed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  no  less  than  six  segments  of  the 
vermiform  larva.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
same  elements  which  in  the  thoracic  s^;meDts 
are  developed  into  feet,  are  here  employed  to 
form  parts  having  other  destinations.  From  the 
segment  adjacent  to  the  thorax  the  antennte  are 
supposed  to  be  developed.  The  two  antmr 
segments  belong  properly  to  the  face ;  the  one 
giving  origin  to  the  mandibles  (h),  to  tbe 
maxillae,  or  proper  jaws,  (j),  and  also  to  the  palpi 
(p) ;  the  other  producing  the  processes  called  the 
labial  palpi  (l). 

The  mode  in  which  the  head  is  connected  vitfa 
the  trunk  varies  much  in  different  insects. 
Sometimes  it  is  united  by  a  broad  basis  o[  at- 
tachment, forming  a  joint  between  the  adjacent 
surfaces :  but  usuaUy  it  is  only  appended  by  » 
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namnr  filammt,  or  neck ;  so  tliat  thearticiilaticHi 
is  effected  by  ligament  alone.  Occasionally  it 
ii  placed  at  ^e  end  of  a  long  pedicle,  which 
removes  it  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
trunk.  In  the  Hi/menopt^a  and  Diptera,  the 
bead  moves  upon  a  pivot,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  tamed  completely  round. 

The  tnmk,  or  Thoratc,  is  compoeed,  as  skown 
in  the  figure,  of  three  segments,  termed  respect- 
ively the  Prothorax  (x);  the  Mesothorax .  (y) '^ 
and  the  Metathorax  (z).*  The  first  of  these,  the 
prothorax,  carries  the  first  pair  of  legs;  the 
second,  or  mesothorax,  gives  origin  to  the 
second  pair  of  legs,  and  also  to  the  first  pair  of 
wings,  or  to  the  Elytra  (e),  as  in  the  example 
before  us;  and  the  third,  or  roetathorax,  sup- 
ports the  third  pair  of  l^s,  and  the  second  pair  of 
wings  (w).  These  two  last  segments  are  closely 
anited  tc^ther,  but  the  original  distinction 
into  two  portions  is  marked  by  a  transverse  line. 
£ach  of  these  three  segments  is  divisible  into  an 
apper,  a  lower,  and  two  lateral  portions,  which 

*  In  theae  deoomitiations  I  have  followed  the  nomenclature  of 
Victor  Aadouia  (Annales  des  Sciencef  Natarelles,  torn.  i.  p.  1 19), 
as  being  the  simplest  and  the  clearest :  but  other  entomologista 
have  applied  the  same  terms  to  different  parts.  The  first  seg- 
ment is  termed  by  Straus  Durclcheim  and  other  French  writers, 
the  CoTtelel.  Hr.  Kirb;  calls  it  the  Manitrunk,  and  restricts 
the  term  Prothorax  to  its  upper  portion.  The  united  second  and 
third  segments  are  the  Thorax  of  Straus  Durckheim,  the  Tronc 
altf?re  of  Chabrier,  and  the  Alitrunk  of  Kirby. 
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are  joined  together  at  the  sides  of  the  trunk ; 
these  again  admit  of  further  subdivision ;  but  ftv 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  these  smaller 
pieces  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  Ento* 
mology.  The  parts  of  the  thorax  to  which  the 
wings  are  attached  indicate  the  situatim  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  insect ;  a  point. 
whic£  being  in  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  ai\  the 
f<}rces  concerned  in  the  great  morements  of  the 
body,  requires  to  be  sustained  by  the  moring 
powers  under  all  circumstances  ather  of  actitHi 
or  repose. 

Victor  Audouin,  who  has  made  extensive  re- 
searches va  the  comparative  forms  of  all  these 
parts  in  a  great  variety  of  insects,  appears  to  have 
satisfacttnily  established  the  general  propoutim 
that,  amidst  the  endless  diversity  of  forms  exhi- 
bited by  the  skeleton  of  insects,  they  are  invari- 
ably composed  of  the  same  number  of  elements, 
disposed  in  the  same  relative  situations  and  order 
<^  arrangement :  and  that  the  only  source  of  dif- 
ference is  a  variation  in  the  proportioiwl  deve- 
lopement  of  these  elements.  He  has  also  ob- 
served that  the  great  expansion  of  one  part  is 
gener^ly  attended  by  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  others. 

The  third  division  of  the  body  is  termed  the 
Abdomen  (b)  ;  it  is  composed  of  all  the  remaining 
segments,  which  join  to  form  a  cavity  enclosing 
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the  viscera  subservieDt  to  nutrition,  respiration, 
and  reproduction.  Tiie  number  of  these  abdo- 
minal s^ments  is  very  various  in  diffwent  ge- 
nera of  insects.  Som^mes  there  appear  to  be 
bat  three  or  four;  while,  in  other  cases,  there 
are  twelve,  or  even  a  greater  number.  In  the 
CfUasoma  (Fig. '  150,  b),  the  abdomen  has  six 
complete,  fdlowed  by  three  imperfect  segments. 
Not  being  intended  to  cany  any  of  the  organs 
of  pn^essive  motion,  they  retain  the  form  of 
simple  hoops,  which  is  the  primitive  type  of 
the  s^:ment3  of  annulose  animals.  Each  s^- 
ment  has  a  ligamentous  connexion  with  the  next, 
which  is  often  so  close,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any 
motion  between  them;  but  in  other  instances  it 
is  more  lax,  and  allows  of  the  abdomen  being 
flexible.  In  the  former  case,  which  is  die  cout 
struction  in  fdl  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetles,  the 
rings  have  an  imbricated  arrangement;  that  is, 
each  overlaps  the  next,  often  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  breadth :  so  that  they  present  a 
succession  of  spheroidal  hoops,  c^>able  of  being 
drawn  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  the  tub^  .of 
a  telescope.  This  very  artificial  construction  is 
manifestly  designed  to  allow  of  a  great  variety  of 
movements,  determined  by  the  position  oi  the 
muscles  they  enclose:  for  since  the  surfaces 
which  receive,  as  well  as  those  which  are  re- 
ceived, are  segments  of  spheroids,  this  stnu^ure 
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admits  of  a  tvisting  motion;  uid  the  latter  b^' 
meat  may  be  pushed  more  or  less  into  the  carity 
of  the  former,  eith^  generally,  or  on  one  ^e. 

Each  segment,  beudes  being  separate  fiom 
the  rest,  is  iurther  dlrided  into  an  upper,  or 
dorsal,  and  a  lower,  or  rentral  portion ;  each 
pcHtion  having  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  or  rather 
of  an  arch  of  a  circle.  These  are  connected  at 
the  sides  by  a  ligamentous  band,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen.  Great  advantage 
results  from  this  division  of  the  circles,  allowing 
ef  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  abdominal 
covering  being  at  one  time  separated,  and  at 
another  brought  nearer  together;  for  thus  the 
cavity  is  capable  of  being  milarged  or  contracted 
in  its  dimensions,  and  adapted  to  the  variable 
balk  of  its  contents.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  ' 
that,  during  the  process  of  transfonnation,  some 
o[  the  abdominal  segments,  which  are  presoil 
in  the  larva,  disappear  entirely,  or  leave  only 
imperfect  traces  of  their  former  exigence. 
Sometimes  the  posterior  s^ments  become  so 
exceedingly  contracted  in  their  diameter  as  tA 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  tail :  this  ia 
exemplified  in  the  Panorpa. 

The  junction  of  the  abdotnen  with  the  trunk 
is  effected  in  various  ways.  In  all  the  Coleoptera, 
it  is  united  by  the  whole  margin  of  its  base, 
without  having  a  narrower  part :  in  other  txibea 
there  is  a  visible  diminution  of  diameter,  toTmiog     i 
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a  groore  all  round,  or  an  incision,  as  it  is. tech- 
nioally  termed.  In  the  Hymeooptera,  this  inci- 
sion is  so  deep  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  pedide, 
like  a  neck,  ccmnecting' these  two  divisions  of 
the  body.  In  some  this  pedicle  is  short,  in 
others  long :  in  the  former  case,  an  exceedingly 
refined  mechanism  is  resorted  to  for  effecting: 
the  necessary  movements  in  a  part  so  bulky 
compared  with  the  narrowness  of  the  surface  of- 
attachment.* 

Insects  in  their  perfect  state  have  constantly 
six  legs,  which  are  the  developements  of  the  six 
proper  legs  of  the  same  animal  in  its  larva  con- 
dition :  all  the  spurious  legs  having  disappeared 
daring  its  metamorphosis.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  myriapoda,  the  result  of  developement  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  both  of  segm^ts  and 
of  legs ;  the  reason  of  which  is  that,  being  terres- 
trial animals,  a  lengthened  form  was  more  useful 
and  accordant  with  their  destination ;  but  in 
winged  insects,  where  the  object  is  to  procure 
tlie  means  of  flight,  the  oi^ans  require  to  be  con- 
centrated, and  all  superfluous  parts  must  be  re- 
trenched and  discarded  from  the  fabric.  The 
multiplication  of  organs,  which,  in  the  former 
case,  indicated  the  prepress  of  a  higher  develope- 
ment, would  in  the  latter  have  been  the  source 

*  For  the  details  of  this  structure  I  must  refer  to  writers  on 
eotomoloiy,  and  in  particular  to  Kirbyand  Spence's  "Intioduc- 
tioo  to  Entomdogy,"  vol.  iii.  p.  701. 
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of  imperfection.  As  long  as  the  insect  lentaiiis 
in  its  larra  sti^e,  its  condition  is  anal<^oaB  to 
that  of  the  myriapode  :  but  in  the  more  elevated 
state  of  its  existence,  its  structure  is  subject  to 
new  conditions  and  regulated  by  new  laws. 

While  the  number  of  members  is  thus  reduced, 
ample  compensation  is  given  by  their  increased 
activity  and  power,  derived  from  thdr  augmented 
length,  and  the  more  distinct  lever-like  forms  cS 
the  pieces  which  compose  them. 

These  pieces  (see  Fig.  150)  are  named,  ficom 
thdr  supposed  analogy  to  the  divisions  of  the 
limbeof  the  higher  orders  of  vertebrated  animals, 
the  haunch  (u),  the  trochanter  (t),  the  femur 
(f),  the  tibia  (s),  and  the  tarsus  (r).  In  general 
the  femur  (or  thigh)  has  nearly  a  horizontal,  and 
the  tibia  (or  leg)  a  vertical  position,  while  the 
whole  tarsus  (or  foot)  is  applied  to  the  ground. 

The  haunch  (h),  which  is  supposed  to  corres- 
pcmd  to  the  hip  bone  of  quadrupeds,  is  a  broad^ 
but  very  short  truncated  cone.  The  mode  of  its 
articulation  with  the  trunk  admits  of  greatT&riety; 
sometimes  it  is  united  by  a  ball  and  socket  joii^ 
as  in  the  CurcuUo  and  Ceramb^x;  and  it  then 
has,  of  course,  great  freedom  of  motion :  at  othez 
times  the  joint  is  of  the  hinge  kind,  as  in  the 
Melolontka,  The  trochanter  (t),  and  the  femur 
(p),  though  in  reality  distinct  pieces,  are  usually 
so  firmly  united  as  to  compose  only  one  division 
of  the  limb.    The  articulation  of  this  portion 
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vith  the  haunch  is  always  effected  by  a  hinge- 
joint.  JointB  of  this  description,  when  formed, 
as  they  are  in  insects,  by  the  apposition  of  two 
tubular  pieces,  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  One  of  the  tubes  has,  at  the  end  to  be 
articulated,  two  tubercles,  which  project  from 
the  margin,  and  are  applied  to  the  adjacent  end 
of  the  other  tube  at  two  opposite  points  of  its 
fm;umference ;  the  line  which  passes  through 
those  two  points  being  the  axis  of  motion.  On 
the  side  where  the  flexion  is  intended  to  be 
made  both  tubes  are  deeply  notched,  in  order  to 
admit  of  their  being  bent  upon  one  another  at  a 
Tery  acute  angle :  and  the  space  left  by  these 
notches  is  filled  up  by  a  pliant  membrane,  which 
performs  the  office  of  a  ligament.  These  articular 
tubercles  and  depressions  are  so  adjusted  to  one 
another,  that  the  joint  cannot  be  dislocated  with- 
out the  fracture  of  some  of  its  parts.  As  the 
dififerent  axes  of  motion  in  the  successive  joints 
are  not  coincident,  but  inclined  at  different 
angles  to  one  another,  the  extent  of  motion  in 
the  whole  limb  is  very  greatly  increased . 
Thus  in  the  cases  where  the  articulation  of  the 
haunch  with  the  trunk  is  a  hinge  joint,  the 
axes  of  this  joint  and  of  the  next  are  placed 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  so  that  there 
results,  from  the  combination  of  both,  a  capa- 
bility in  the  thigh  of  executing  a  circular  mo- 
tion in  a  manner  almost  as  perfect  as  if  it  had 
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revolved  in  a  spherical  socket.  The  principle  of 
this  compound  motion  is  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed on  ship-board  for  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  other  instruments  which  require  to  be  kept 
steady  durii^  the  motion  of  the  ship.  For  this 
purpose  what  are  called  gimbals  are  used,  the 
parts  of  which  have  two  axes  of  rotation,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  enable  the  cranpaas 
to  take  its  proper  horizontal  position,  indepen- 
dently of  any  inclination  of  the  ship. 

The  tibia,  or  shank  (s),  is  joined  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  femur ;  and  is  frequently  either 
beget  with  spines,  or  else  notched  or  serrated. 

The  tarsus,  or  foot  (u),  is  the  last  divisiou  of 
the  limb:  it  is  divided  into  several  jointe, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  represent  those 
of  the  toes  of  quadrupeds.  The  joints  are 
generally  of  the  fainge  kind,  but  some  are  met 
with  of  a  more  rounded  form,  and  approaching, 
to  that  of  the  ball  and  socket.  The  whole 
structure  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  its  exact 
application  over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
faces on  which  the  insect  treads.  But  as  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  this  numerous  class 
are  exceedingly  diversified,  so  the  form  of  the 
feet  admits  of  greater  variety  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  limb. 

The  feet  of  insects  diverge,  and  spread  over  a 
wide  surface;  thus  extending  the  base  of  sup- 
port so  as  to  ensure  the  stability  of  their  bodies 
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in  the  most  perfect  maimer.  l¥faen  the  lege  are 
Teiy  long,  as  in  the  IHpula,*  the  body  seems, 
indeed,  more  to  be  suspended  than  supported  by 
them ;  contrary  to  what  obtains  in  quadrupeds, 
where  the  feet  are  more  immediately  underneath 
the  points  at  which  they  are  connected  with  the 
trunk. 

The  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  generally  ter- 
minated by  a  claw,  which  is  sometimes  angle 
and  sometimes  double,  and  which  contributes  to 
&sten  the  foot,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
both  of  action  and  of  repose.  With  feet  thus 
armed  the  insect  can  ascend  or  descend  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  a  rough  body  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  but  it  is  scarcely  able  to  advance 
a  single  step  upon  glass,  or  other  polished  sur- 
faces, even  when  horiz<mt£^.  The  hooks  at  the 
ends  of  the  anterior  pair  of  feet  are  directed 
backwards,  those  of  the  middle  pair  inwards, 
and  of  the  posterior  pair  forwards  ;  thus  afford- 
ing the  greatest  p(»sible  security  against  dis- 
placement. 

Many  insects  are  provided  with  cushions  at 
the  extremity  of  the  feet,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  the  force  of  falls,  and  prevent- 
ii^  the  jar  which  the  irame  would  otherwise 
have  to  sustain.    These  cushions  are  formed  of 

*  It  haa  beea  conjectured  that  the  object  in  fiiriiishing  this 
insect  with  legs  of  so  great  a  length  is  that  of  enabling  it  to 
walk  among  blades  of  gnu. 
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dense  TeWetty  tufts  of  hair,  lining  the  underaide 
of  the  tarsi,  but  leaving  the  claw  uncoTered ;  and 
the  filaments,  by  insinuating  themaelTee  among 
the  irregularities  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they 
are  applied,  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
adhesion.  Cushions  are  metwith  chiefly  in  large 
insects  which  suddenly  alight  on  the  ground 
after  having  leaped  from  a  considerable  height : 
in  the  smaller  species  they  appear  to  be  unne- 
cessary, because  the  lightness  of  their  bodiei 
sufficiently  secures  them  from  any  danger  arising 
from  falls. 

Some  insects  are  furnished  with  a  still  mcwe 
refined  and  effectual  apparatus  for  adhesion,  and 
one  which  even  enables  them  to  subtend  them-! 
sdves  in  an  inverted  position  from  the  nndet 
surfaces  of  bodies.  It  consists  of  suckers,  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ;  and  of  which  the  common 
house-fly  presents  us  with  an  example.  In  this 
insect  that  part  of  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus 
which  is  immediately  under  the  root  of  the  claw, 
has  two  suckers  appended  to  it  by  a  narrow 
funnel-shaped  neck,  moveable  by  muscles  in  all 
directions.  These  suckers  are  shovm  in  Fig. 
152,  which  represents  the  under  side  c^  the  foot 
of  Musca  vomitoria,  or  blue-bottle  fly,  with  the 
suckers  expanded.  The  sucking  part  of  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  membrane,  capable  of 
contraction  and  extension,  and   the  edges  of 
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wkich  are  serrated,  so  as   to   fit  them  for  die 
closest  application  to  any  kind  of  surface.    In 


the  Tabanus,  or  horse-fly,  each  foot  is  furnished 
with  three  suckers.  In  the  Cimbex  lutea,  or 
yellow  saw-fly,  there  are  four,  of  which  one  is 
placed  upon  the  under  surface  of  each  of  the 
four  first  joints  of  the  toes  (Fi^.  153) ;  and  all 
the  six  feet  are  provided  with  these  suckers. 
In  the  Dytiscm  margitialis,  suckers  are  fur- 
nished to  the  feet  of  the  male  insect  only.  The 
three  first  joints  of  the  feet  of  the  fore-legs  of 
Uiat  insect  have  the  form  of  a  shield,  the  under 
surface  of  which  is  covered  with  suckers  having 
long  tuhnlar  necks ;  there  is  one  of  these  suckers 
very  large,  another  of  a  smaller  size,  and  a 
great  numher  of  others  exceedingly  small.  A 
few  of  the  latter  kind  are  represented  highly 
magnified  in  Fig.  154.  In  the  second  pair  of 
feet,  the  corresponding  joints  are  proportionally 
much  narrower,  and  are  covered  on  their  under 
surface  with  a  multitude  of  very  minute  suckers. 
The  Acridium  biguttulum,  which  is  a  species  of 
grasshopper,  has  one  \&t^e  oval  sucker,  under 
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thb  last  joint  of  the  foot,  immediately  between 
the  claws.  On  the  under  Bur&ce  of  the  first 
joint  are  three  pair  of  globular  cushions,  and 
another  pair  under  the  second  joint.  Fig-  155 
shows  these  parts.  The  cushions  are  filled 
with  an  Mastic  fibrous  substance ;  which,  in 
order  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  whole 
structure,  is  looser  in  its  texture  towards  the 
circumference.  * 

The  mode  in  which  these  suckers  operate 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  by  obserrii^  with  a 
magnifying  glass  the  actions  of  a  large  blue- 
bottle fiy  in  the  inside  of  a  glass  tumbler.  A 
fly  will,  by  the  application  of  this  apparatus, 
remain  suspended  from  the  ceiling  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  least  exertion ;  for 
the  weight  of  the  body  pulling  against  the 
suckers  serves  but  to  strengthen  their  adhesion : 
hence  we  find  fiies  preferring  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  as  a  place  of  rest. 

Insects  which,  like  the  gnat,  walk  much  upon 
the  surface  of  water,  have  at  the  ends  of  their  feet 
a  brush  of  fine  hair,  the  dry  points  of  which 
appear  to  repel  the  fluid,  and  prevent  the  leg 
from  being  wetted.  If  these  brushes  be  mmst- 
ened  with  spirit  of  wine,  this  apparent  repulsioii 
no  longer  takes  place ;  and  the  insect  imme- 
diately sinks  and  is  drowned. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  \ii26,  p.  324. 
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^  7.  Aquatic  Insects. 

Althouoh  many  insects  are  inhabitants  of  water 
while  in  their  larva  8tate,'few  continue  to  reside 
in  that  element  after  they  have  undergone  all 
^leir  metamorphoaes.  When  they  have  attained 
the  imago  state,  indeed,  every  part  of  their  bor 
dies  becomes  permeated  by  air,  which  forms  alto- 
gether a  large  portion  of  their  bulk,  and  gives 
to  the  insect,  when  it  is  immersed  in  water,  a 
strong  buoyant  force.  As  the  largest  volume  of 
ur  is  contained  in  the  abdomen,  this  part  is 
comparatively  hghter  than  either  the  trunk  or 
head ;  and  the  natural  position  of  the'  insect  in 
the  fluid  is  QbUque  to  the  horizon,  the  head 
being  depressed,  and  the  abdomen  elevated. 
Any  force  impelling  the  body  forw^s  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis  tends,  Uierefore,  to  make  it 
also  descend.  The  «ffect  of  this  downward  force 
is  counteracted  by  the  sustaining  pressure  of  the 
wat^,  which  is  directed  vertically  upwards :  so 
that  the  real  operation  of  the  force  in  question  is 
to  carry  the  body  forwards  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction. 

In  insects  destined  to  move  in  water,  some- 
times all  the  legs,  but  occasionally  only  one 
^r,  are  leqgthened  and  expanded  into  broad 
triangular  surfaces,  capable  of  acting  as  oars: 
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and  these  surfaces  are  further  extended  by  Ae 
addition  of  marginal  fringes  of  hair,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  project  and  act  upon  the  water  ev&rf 
time  the  impulse  is  given,  but  to  bend  down 
when  the  leg  is  again  drawn  up,  preparatory  to 
the  succeeding  stroke ;  thus  imitating  the  actun 
which  is  called  feathering  an  oar.  The  impuliea 
are  given  with  great  regularity,  all  the  feet 
striking  the  water  at  the  same  moment. 


Of  all  the  coleopterous  insects,  the  Dytisaa, 
or  water-beetle  (of- which  F^.  166  reprewots 
the  upper,  and  F^.  157  the  under  side),  is  the 
one  best  constructed  for  swimming :  ite  body 
having  a  flattened  form,  very  much  resemUii^ 
a  boat,  narrower  before  than  behind,  and  its 
surface  presenting  no  projecting  parts.  The 
upper  surface  in  particular  is  extremely  smooth, 
to  enable  it  to  glide  under  the  water -with  the 
least  possible  friction.  Its  centre  of  gravity  i> 
placed  very  near  the  under  surface.  The  poile- 
rior  le^,  which  act  as  powerful  oars,  are  attached 
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to  rery  large  haunches,  tor  the  purpose  of  ctUE- 
tainiDg  the  thick  muscular  bands  which  are  in- 
serted into  the  trochanter,  and  by  which  tbeae 
joints  are  moved  with  great  power.  As  the 
motion  of  these  oars  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
jdaae  aearly  paiallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body, 
the  haunches  are  not  required  to  be  moveaUe : 
and  accordingly  they  are  firmly  united  to  the 
thorax ;  a  structure  which  renders  the  mo^qa  of 
the  other  joints  more  regular  and  uniform^  When 
the  Dytiscus  wishes  to  rise,  it  need  only  deeist 
bom  all  action,  and  abandon  itself  to  the  buoyant 
force  of  the  fluid,  which  quickly  carries  it  to  the 


The  Notonecta,  or  water-boatman  (Fig.  158)» 
is  remarkable  for  always  swimming  on  its  back, 
ug  a  peculiarity  depending  on 

aJT'  the  form  of  its  body,  which  ia 

I     ^^  I  ,„       semi-cylindiical,  with  the  legfi 
^m  affixed  to  the  flat  surface ;  so 

^  that,  when  lying  on  its  back 

in  the  .fluid,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  the 
centre  of  the  whole  figure,  or  the  tnetacentrct  as 
h  is  termed,  and  the  equilibrium  is  maintained. 
It  is  evident  that,  under  these  circumstances,  if 
it  were  placed  in  the  water  with  its  l^;s  under- 
most, it  would  unavoidably  tilt  over,  and  resume 
its  usual  position.  Its  long  l^s  extending  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  present  a  striking  re- 
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■emUance  to  the  ban  of  a  boat ;  and  thef  act, 
indeed,  in  the  suae  manner,  and  on  the  same 
pribciplefl. 


^  8.  Progressive  Motion  of  Insects  on  Land. 

Thb  actions  of  the  limbs  of  insects  in  walking 
are  quite  different  from  what  they  are  in  swim- 
ming, and  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  catsr- 
piliar,  in  which  we  have  seen  that  the  motioos  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  legs  on  one  side  are 
cAmfoittied  wi^  that  of  the  middle  one  ont^ 
other  side ;  and  the  two  sets  of  legs  are  moved 
alternately.  In  eonsequence  of  their  relative 
positioos  with  the  trunk,  the  anterior  legs  avs 
advanced  by  the  extension,  and  the  posterior 
legs  by  the  flexion  oi  the  corresponding  jtunts. 
When  the  feet  have  fixed  themselves  on  the 
ground,  the  cwitrary  actions  take  place,  and  the 
body  is  brought  forwards.  During  this  period 
the  legs  which  compose  the  other  s^  ar^  called 
into  play,  and  are  advanced  4  and  the  eame 
succession  of  actions  takes  place  if^th  these  as 
with  the  former.  This  can  eauly  be  seen  whra 
the  insect  walks  very  leisurely;  but  in  a  more 
quickened  pace,  the  succession  of  actuHis  is  too 
rapid  to  be  followed  by  the  eye. 
The  action  of  leaping  is  performed  by  tlie 
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sadden  extensiMi  of  all  the  joints  of  the  limb, 
which  are  preriously  folded  as  close  as  possible. 
The  joints  priacipally  concerned  in  this  action, 
are  those  of  the  thigh  and  tibia,  as  they  furnish 
the  longest  and  most  powerful  levers.  Fr^ara- 
tory  to  the  effort,  the  tibia  is  broi^ht  down  as 
close  as  passible  to  the  ground,  by  bending  it 
vrer  the  tarsus ;  and  the  thigh  also  is  bent  upon 
the  tibia,  so  as  to  form  with  it  a  very  acute 
angle.  In  ordra-  to  enable  it  to  take  this  pora- 
tion  with  most  advantf^e,  we  find  in  many  of 
the  Cfdeoptera,  that  the  thigh  has  a  longitudinal 
groove  for  the  receptitm  of  the  tibia,  with  a  rov 
of  spiaes  on  each  side  of  the  groove.  While  the 
limb  is  in  this  bent  position,  the  extensor  muscles 
are  violently  exerted,  and  by  producing  a  sudden 
unbending  of  this  apparatus  of  folded  s]Hin^, 
tfaey  project  the  whole  body,  by  the  accumu- 
lated impulse,  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air.  The  leaps  of  insects  being  generally  fiw- 
wards,  all  the  legs  do  not  participate  equally  in 
the  effect;  for  the  fore  legs  contribute  mudi 
less  to  it  than  the  hind  l^s,  and  are  more  useful 
in  modifying  the  direction  of  the  leap,  than  in 
adding  to  its  force.  The  power  of  leaping  is 
derived  principally  firom  the  great  size  and 
strength  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  legs, 
which,  hang  contained  witliin  the  femur,  neces- 
sarily swell  that  diviuon  of  the   limb  to  a«k 
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ufausual  thickness;  and  in  order  to  procure 
sufficient  velocity  of  action,  both  the  femur  and 
tima  are  much  elongated.  Thus  the  locust,  which 
is  so  constructed,  leaps  with  ease  to  a  distance 
two  hundred  times  the  length  of  its  own  body. 
We  may  in  general,  indeed,  infer  the  particular 
kind  of  progressive  motion  for  which  the  insect 
is  intended  by  observing  the  comparative  length 
of  the  diiferent  pairs  of  1^;9.  Whoi  they  an 
of  equal  size,  the  pace  is  uniform:— swiftest  in 
those  that  have  the  longest  legs, — slowest  when 
they  are  short.  When  the  anterior  legs  are 
much  longer  than  the  posterior,  the  power  d 
prehension  may  be  increased,  but  that  of  pro- 
gression is  impeded.  The  great  prolongation  of 
the  posterior  legs  is  generally  accompanied  by 
the  power  of  jumping,  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  much  bent,  for  such  curvature 
disqualifies  them  from  acting  advantageously  as 
levers. 

Many  insects  have  the  extremity  of  the  tibia 
armed  with  a  coronet  t>f  spines,  which  assist  in 
fixing  this  point  against  the  plane  from  which 
they  intend  to  spring,  and  which  give  to  the 
limb  a  steady  fulcrum.  The  Cicada  spumariA 
has  been  known  to  leap  to  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  feet ;  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
its  Own  length :  this,  if  the  same  proportioiifl 
were  observed,  is  equivalent  to  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature  vaulting  through  the  air  the  length  of  a 
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jijuarter  of  a  mile.  When  the  same  insect  h  laid 
on  glass,  on  which  the  spines  cannot  fasten,  it  is 
vaable  to  leap  farther  than  six  inches.*  • 

The  insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Elater 
ar^  provided  with  a  peculiar  mechanism  for  the 
special  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  singular 
mode  of  leaping,  independently  of  any  action 
of  the  legs.  The  legs  of  this  insect  are  so  short, 
that  when  it  ts  laid  on  its  back,  it  cannot  turn 
itself,  being  unable  to  reach  with  its  fe^  the 
plaae  on  which  it  is  lying,  and  procure  a  fulcrum 
for  the  action  of  its  muscles.  It  is  apparently 
with  the  design  of  remedying  this  inconvenience, 
that  nature  has  bestowed  on  this  tribe  of  insects 
the  faculty  of  springing  into  the  air,  and  making 
a  somerset,  so  as  to  light  upon  the  feet ;  an  effect 
which  is  accomplished  by  an  exceedingly  curious 
mechanism.  The  prothorax  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  length  it  usually  has  in  other  coleoptera,  and 
it  is  articulated  with  the  mesothorax  on  the  dorsal 
Bide  by  two  lateral  tubercles,  which  form  a  hinge 
joint,  limiting  its  motions  to  a  vertical  plane. 
Thestemiun,or  pectoral  portion  of  the  prothorax 
is  also  extended  backwards,  and  terminates  in 
an  elastic  spine,  which  is  received  into  a  cavity 
in  the  mesothorax,  and  which,  while  the  insect 
is  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  prothorax  bent 
upon  the  mesothorax,  recoils  with  the  force  of 

*  D«Oeer.  III.,178,  quoted  b;  Kirby  and  Spence. 
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&  Spring,  and  communicates  to  the  body  an 
impulse  which  carries  it  upwards  to  a  consi- 
derable height.  If  the  elater  should  ful  in  its 
first  attempts  to  recover  its  feet,  it  repeate  its 
leaps  till  it  succeeds.  We  find  no  example  of  a 
similar  structore  in  any  other  port  of  the  animd 
kingdom. 

The  express  adaptation  of  structure  to  the 
mode  of  life  deagned  for  each  species  of  insect 
is  nowhere  more  strcmg^y  marked  than  in  those 
which  are  intended  to  burrow  in  the  earth :  and  of 
these  the  GryUo-taipd,  or  mole  cricket,  preaenti 
a  lemarkable  example.  A  minute  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  insect  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Kidd,*  firom  which  it  appears  that  being  des' 
tined,  like  the  mole,  to  lire  beneath  the  surfecs 
of  the  earth,  and  to  excavate  for  itself  a  passage 
throu^  the  soil,  it  ia  furnished  with  limbs  pe- 
culiarly calculated  iat  borrowing,  with  a  skin 
which,  being  cov««d  with  a  fine  down,  effec- 
tually prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  moist  earth 
through  which  it  moves ;  and  with  a  form  ti 
body  enabling  it  to  penetrate  with  least  resist- 
ance the  opposing  medium.  By  being  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  moving  as  easily  in  a 
backward  as  in  a  forward  direction,  it  is  enabled 
quidtly  to  retreat  in  the  narrow  channd  it  has 
excavated :   and  as  a  safeguard  in  these  reUo- 

■  Phil.  Trans,  for  1835,  p.  303. 
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ffade  moT^nents,  it  is  provided  with  a  pur  of 
foeienoT  appendages,  which  are  supplied  with 
laige  aerres,  and  may  be  regarded  as  serving 
the  purpose  of  caudal  antennae. 

The  fore-legs,  (one  of  which  is  r^reaented  id 

Fig.  158*)  are  the  burrowing  implements,  and 

■r„.  they  are  admirably  c«l- 

^4^P|^Hk^       culated  for  thdr  pecu- 

^BKgf^Sfc     liar  office,  both  in  tb& 

^Wj^fc^^y^^y  shape  and  in  the  mode 
of  articulation  of  their 
Kventl  divisions,  which  bear  a  considerable  ana" 
iDgy  to  the  correspoodii^  member  of  the  mole. 
Dr.  Kidd  observes,  that,  compared  with  the 
other  1^(8,  and  with  the  general  sise  of  the 
animal,  they  are  as  if  the  brawny  hand  and 
ana  of  a  robust  dwarf  were  set  on  the  body  of 
a  delicate  infant ;  and  the  indications  oS  strength 
which  their  stroeture  manifests,  fiilly  answer  to 
thear  extraordinary  size.  For  a  more  particular 
description  of  tiie  mechanism  of  this  instrument 
I  most  refer  the  reador  to  the  pi^r  above 
quoted. 
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^  9.  FUght  of  luseets. 

If  the  excdlence  of  a  mechanic  art  be  mea- 
sored  by  the  difficulties  to  be  surmoonted  in  the 
attainment  of  its  object,  none  surely  would  raafc 
higher  than  that  which  has  accomplished  the 
flight  of  a  living  animal.  No  human  dull  has 
yet  contrived  the  construction  of  an  automaton, 
capable,  by  the  operation  of  an  internal  force,  eS 
sustaining  itself  in  the  air,  in  opposition  to  gm- 
vity,  for  even  a  few  minutes;  and  for  lees  of 
performing  in  that  element  the  evolutions  which 
we  daily  witness  even  in  the  lowest  of  the  insect 
tribes.  To  the  ultimate  attainment  of  this  fe- 
culty  it  would  appear  that  all  the  transfivma- 
tions  they  undergo  in  external  appearuKe,  and 
all  the  developements  of  th^  internal  me- 
chanism, are  expressly  directed.  Wings  aie 
added  to  the  frame  only  in  the  last  stage  of  its 
completion ;  ailer  it  has  disencumbered  itaelf  of 
every  ponderous  mat^al  that  could  be  spand, 
after  it  has  been  condensed  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  after  it  has  been  perflated  in  aU 
directions  by  air-tubes,  giving  l^htness  and 
buoyancy  to  every  part.  Curiously  folded  ap 
in  the  pupa,  the  wings  there  attain  their  fuU 
dimensions,  ready  to  expand  whenever  the  ban- 
dages that  surround  them   are  removed.    No 
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sooner  is  the  insect  emancipated  from  its  con- 
finement, than  these  oi^ans,  which  are .  com- 
posed of  duplicatores  of  a  dense,  but  exceedingly 
fine  membrane,  identical  in  its  composition  with 
tke  general  int^;ument8,  begin  to  separate  from 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  to  unfold  all  their 
parts.  Their  moisture  rapidly  evaporates,  leav- 
ing the  delicate  film  dry  and  firm,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  immediate  action.  The  fibres,  or 
turvHrea,  as  they  are  called,  form  a  delicate 
net-wcffk,  for  the  support  of  this  fine  membrane, 
like  the  frame  of  the  arms  of  a  windmill,  which 
snpports  the  canvass  spread  over  them.  The 
microscope  shows  that  these  fibres  are  tubular, 
and  contain  air;  a  structure  the  most  efiectual 
for  oonjoining  lightness  with  strength ;  and  many 
«itomol(^iBts  are  of  opinion  that  the  insect  has 
the  power,  during  the  act  of  flying,  of  directing 
air  into  the  nervures,  so  as  to  dilate  them  to  the 
utmost  and  render  them  quite  tense  and  rigid. 

In  the  great  majority  of  insects  the  wings  are 
four  in  number;  of  which  the  first  pair  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  affixed  to  the  tnesothorax,  and  the 
second  to  the  metathorax.  These  two  segments 
oi  the  thorax,  composing  what  has  been  termed 
the  alitnmk,  constitute  the  most  solid  portion  of 
the  skeleton,  and  are  frequently  strengthened  by 
ridges,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  for 
support.  The  superior  extremities  of  these  sup- 
ports, which  have  been  compared  to  the  clavicles. 
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or  furcular  bones  of  birds,  are  always  curved  ia- 
wards.  This  part  of  the  tnuok  requires  to  be 
alteroat^y  dilated  and  contracted  during  flighty 
and  hence  the  several  pieces  of  which  its  donal 
portion  is  composed  are  loosely  connected  to- 
gether by  ligaments.* 

The  shape  of  the  wings  is  more  or  less  trian- 
gular. They  are  mored  by  numerous  muscles, 
which  occupy  a  large  ^>ace  in  the  interior  of 
the  trunk,  and  consist  of  various  kinds  of 
flexors,  extensors,  retractors,  levators,  and  de- 
pressors ;  the  whole  forming  a  very  complicated 
assemblage  of  moving  powers.  The  largest, 
and  consequently  moM  powerful  of  these  muacles, 
are  those  which  depress,  or  bring  down  (he 
wings.  They  form  a  laige  mass,  marked  a  in 
Fig.  144.  All  these  muscles  exert  great  force  in 
their  contractions,  which  are  capable  of  being 
renewed  in  veiy  rapid  succession:  for,  indeed, 
unless  they  had  this  power,  even  so  light  a 
body  as  that  of  an  insect  could  not  have  been 
sustained  for  a  moment  in  so  rare  a  medium  as 
the  atmosphere,  Sax  less  raised  to  any  hei^t  by 
its  resistance. 

llie  simple  ascent  and  descent  of  the  wings- 
would  be  sufficient,  without  any  other  moTemeat 
being  imparted  to  them,  to  carry  forwards  the 

•  See  Chabrier's  "  Essai  Bur  le  Vol  des  lasectes,"  Memoires 
da  Mns^um  d'Hiutoire  Naturelle;  vi.  410,  vii,  297,  and  viii.  47 
aadMd.    See  also  Zoological  JobiimI  :  i.  391. 
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body  of  the  insect  in  the  air.  The  action  in 
which  the  muscles  exert  the  greatest  force  is  in 
Btr&ing  the  air  during  the  descent  of  the  wing  • 
an  impobe  in  the  opposite  direction  being  the 
result  of  the  reaction  of  the  air.  The  axis  of 
motion  of  the  wings  is  a  line  inclined  at  a  small 
an^e  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  directed  &om 
before  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards; 
and  they  more  in  a  plane,  which  is  not  vertical, 
but  inclined  forwards.  The  angle  which  the 
plane  of  the  wing  forms  with  the  horizon  Taries 
ccMitinually  in  the  different  positions  of  the  wing, 
but  the  general  resultant  of  all  these  successiTe 
imputees  is  a  force  directed  forwards  and 
upwards;  the  first  part  of  this  force  produces 
the  horizontal  progression  of  the  insect,  while 
the  second  operates  in  counteracting  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  during  the  advance  of  the  in- 
sect, ^ther  maintains  it  at  the  same  height,  or 
enables  it  to  ascend. 

When  die  insect  wishes  to  turn,  or  to  pursue 
an  oblique  .course,  it  effects  its  purpose  very 
easily  by  strikii^  the  air  with  more  force  on  one 
ade  than  on  the  other ;  at,  by  employing  certain 
mosdes  which  bend  the  body  to  one  side,  it 
aid£tB  the  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
that  the  reaction  of  the  air  on  the  wings  is 
exerted  in  a  different  direction  to  what  it  was 
befive ;  and  the  motion  of  the  body  is  modified 
accordingly. 
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By  exerting  a  force  with  the  wings  just  suffi* 
cient  to  balance  that  of  gravity,  insect  caa 
poise  themselTes  in  the  air,  and  hover  for  a 
length  of  time  over  the  same  spot,  without  ri^ig 
or  falling,  advancing  or  retreatiDg ;  and  the  bod; 
may,  all  the  while,  be  kept  either  in  the  hcffizon* 
tal,  or  in  the  erect  position.  In  the  latter  case 
the  motions  are  similar  to  those  which  take  place 
in  ordinary  flying,  only  they  are  more  feebly 
exerted,  since  all  that  is  required  is  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  body  without  ui^ng  it  to  a 
greater  speed.  LihelhdeB,  Sphinxes,  and  a  great 
number  of  Diptera,  exhibit  this  kind  of  action : 
among  the  latter  the  Stratiomys  is  most  r^nark- 
able  for  its  power  of  remaining  long  in  the  saoie 
fixed  position. 

The  number,  form,  and  structure  of  the  wiags 
have  furnished  entomolc^ists  with  very  conve* 
nient  characters  for  their  clasaflcation  :  on  these 
are  founded  the  orders  of  the  Colarptera,  Orthop' 
tera,  Rhipipt&a,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera,  HjfVM- 
noptera,  Diptera,  and  Lepidoptera.  To  enter 
into  any  detail  in  a  field  of  such  vast  extent  as  is 
presented  by  the  infinitely  diversified  mechanisBi 
of  the  insect  creation,  would,  it  is  obvious,  far 
exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  treatise.  I  must 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  leading  points 
in  their  structure  and  modes  of  pn^fression. 

In  the  Coleoptera,  an  order  which  comprehends 
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by  fer  the  largest  number  of  genera  of  insects, 
tbe  lower  pair  of  wings  (w.  Fig.  150,  p.  321) 
are  light  and  membranous,  and  of  a  texture 
exceedingly  fine  and  delicate.'  They  are  of  great 
extent  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body,  when 
fully  expanded  :  and  are  curiously  folded  when 
not  in  use.  For  the  protection  of  these  delicate 
oiganst  the  parts  which  correspond  to  the  upper 
pair  of  wings  of  other  insects,  are  here  converted 
into  thick  opaque,  and  hard  plates  (e),  adapted 
to  cover  the  folded  membranous  wings  when  the 
insect  is  not  flying,  and  thus  securing  them  from 
injurious  impressions  to  which  they  might  other- 
wise be  exposed  from  heat,  moisture,  or  the 
contact  of  external  bodies.  These  wing  cases, 
or  elytra  as  they  are  termed,  are  never  themselves 
employed  as  wings,  but  remain  raised  and  motion- 
less during  the  flight  of  the  insect.  They  pro- 
bably, however,  contribute  to  direct  the  course 
of  fl^ht,  by  variously  modifying  the  resistance 
of  the  air.* 

In  the  Orthoptera,  (Fig.  159),  the  coverings  of 
^e  wings,  or  tegmina,  instead  oS  being  of  a 
homy  texture,  are  soft  and  flexible,  or  semi- 
membranous.    The   wings  themselves,   being 


*  The  Elytra  of  insecU  have  been  regarded  by  Oken  aa  cor- 
responding to  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  MolIuBca,  a  notion  which 
seems  to  be  foanded  upon  a  fanciful  and  strained  analogy. 
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broader  Uion  their  coveriDgs,  are,  wh«i  not  in 
use,  folded  longitudinally,  like  a  &n. 

In  the  new  Order  of  Rhipiptera  of  LfUreille,* 
which  includes  onty  two  genera,  the  t^mina  an 


anomakHu  both  in  their  situation  and  shape; 
being  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  legs,  very 
long  and  narrow,  and  apparently  incapable  ti 
protecting  the  wings.  The  wings  tbemadTee  ue 
of  ample  extent,  forming,  when  expanded,  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  with  five  or  six  nerrures 
raduting  from  their  base,  and  Mded  longHo- 
diaally. 

In  the  Sempterat  the  tegmina,  or  as  they 
are  here  called,  the  hemi-elytra,  are  coriaceous 
towards  their  base,  but  membraneous  towards 

•  The  Strepsiptera  of  Kirby.  See  Transactioni  of  die  Lin- 
Dtean  Society,  XI.  88. 
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A&r  extremity,  and  the  triie  wingB  atB  folded 
tranflTersely,  so  as  to  cross  one  another.  These 
hemi-elytra  are  employed  to  strike  the  air  in 
flight,  and  their  movements  accompany  those  oi 
the  wings. 

Insects  having  four  thin  membranous  and 
transparent  wings  are  arranged  under  two  orders ; 
namely,  the  Nearoptera  (Fig.  160),  in  which  the 
lesser  nervures  form  an  interiacement  of  fibres, 
crossing  one  another  nearly  at  right  angles,  like 
net-work,  or  lace :  and  the  Hymenoptera  (Fig. 
161),  in  which  they  are  disposed  like  the  rami- 
fications of  arteries  or  reins,  diverging  at  acute 
angles  from  the  main  trunks.  The  insects  be- 
longing to  these  two  ord»^  enjoy  extensive  powers 
<^  flight. '  Liibeibila,  and  j&chjue,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  flrst  of  these  orders,  never  close  their 
wings,  but,  when  they  are  not  flying,  keep  them 
coDfltaatly  ^panded,  and  ready  for  instant  action. 
They  fly  with  the  greatest  ease  in  all  directions, 
sideways,  or  backwards,  as  well  as  forwards,  and 
can  instantly  change  their  course  without  being 
oUiged  to  turn  that  bodies.  Hence  they  possess 
great  advantages  both  in  chasing  other  insects, 
and  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  birds.  Bees,  which 
are  hymenopterous  insects,  have  often  been  ob- 
served to  fly  to  great  distances  from  their  hive 
in  search  of  food.  The  humble  bee  adopts  a 
very  peculiar  mode  of  flight,  describing,  in  its 
aerial  course,  segments  of  circles,  alternately  to 
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the  right  fuid  to  the  left.  The  velocity  ^rith 
which  these  insects  move  through  the  air  in 
general  much  exceeds  that  of  a  bird,  if  estimated 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  size  of  thew 
animals.* 


*  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  George  Newport  with  (he  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  atructure  of  the  ating  of  the  Wild  Ba, 
(Antkt^kora  retvia,  Kirby)  which  he  has  lately  carefully  en- 
mined,  and  from  whose  drawings  of  die  dissected  parts  Ac 
annexed  figures  (163)  iiave  been  engraved.  "  The  sting  of  (k 
bee,  A,  is  formed  of  two  portions  placed  lateially  together,  b« 
capable  of  being  separated.  The  point,  t,  is  directed  a  little 
upwards,  and  is  a  little  cured: 
th«  barbs,  seen  still  moie  tugUf 
magnified  at  o,  ve  about  hi  is 
number,  and  are  phwed  on  tbe 
under  surface,  and  their  paioU 
directed  backwards.  At  4b  ; 
base  of  the  sting,  k,  theft  * 
a  semicircular  dilatatiou  ■ppi' 
rently  intended  to  pre»eBt  the 
instiument  from  being  tkmt  I 
too  far  out  of  tbe  shesdi  (kcb 
separately  at  v),  in  which  it 
moves :  it  has  also  a  bng  ten-  i 
don  to  which  the  mnsdM  ire 
attached.  It  is  between  time 
plates,  when  approximated,  thM 
the  pomon  flows  from  the  orifice  | 
of  the  somewhat  dilated  eitit- 
mity  of  the  poison  dnct,  o, 
which  comes  from  the  tatav  i 
part  of  the  poison  bag,  s-  T^i* 
bag  is  of  an  oval  shape,  sod 
is  not  the  organ  which  secRte* 
tEw  poison,  but  merely  a  receptacle  for  containiag  it:  for  it  i* 
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Althoi^  the  greater  number  of  insects  have 
jbur  wings,  these  are  many,  such  as  the  conmum 
h(Hue  fly,  and  the  gnat,  which  have  only  two. 
These  compose  the  order  Diptera  (Fig.  162). 
In  these  insiects  we  meet  with  two  organs,  con- 
sisting of  cylindrical  filaments,  terminated  in  a 
clnbbed  extremity ;  one  arising  from  each  side 
tX  the  thorax  (as  seen  in  the  abore  figure),  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  second  pair  of  wings 
originate  in  those  insects  that  hare  four  wii^i;*; 
They  are  named  the  ludteres,  or  poisers,  from 
dieir  supposed  use  in  balancing  the  body,  or 
adjusting  with  exactness  the  centre  of  gravity 
when  the  insect  is  flying.  Whatever  may  be 
their  real  utility,  they  may  still  be  regarded  as 
rudiments  of  a  second  pair  of  wings;  and  they 
afford,  therefore,  when  thus  viewed,  a  striking 
instance  of  the  operation  of  the  tendency  which 

coDveyed  into  this  bladder  by  means  of  a  long  convoluted 
TMsd,  c,  wbich  receives  it  from  the  secreting  org^s,  s.  These 
organs  consist  of  two  somewhat  dilated  vessels  Tesembliog  coca, 
but  which  have  each  a  slender  secretory  vessel  extending 
from  them.  The  sting  moves  in  a  tubular  sheath,  V;  which  b 
open  ftt  its  base,  and  along  its  upper  surface,  as  far  as  the  part 
where  the  sting  is  prevented  from  being  thrust  out  any  farther. 
The  muscles  which  move  the  sheath  are  distinct  from  those  of 
the  iting,  and  are  attached  to  an  elongated  and  curved  part  on 
each  side  of  its  base,  and  to  an  arched  and  moveable  part  which 
U  apparently  articulated  with  it.  Sivammerdam  has  delineated 
these  parts  as  cteca  in  his  dissection  of  the  common  hive  bee,  but 
has  not  noticed  the  secretory  vessels.  The  sting  of  the  hive  bee 
resembles  that  of  the  Anthopkora  retuta." 
VOL.  1.  A  A 
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prevaib  universally  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
modifies  the  structure  of  each  individual  part 
so  as  to  preserve  its  conformity  to  one  geoaal 
type. 

The  innumerable  tribes  of  butterflies,  sf^nxes, 
and  moths,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  ordcf 
Ziepidoptera,  wid  are  distinguished  by  having 
wings  covered  with  minute  plumes,  or  scales. 
These  scales  are  attached  so  slightly  to  the 
membrane  of  the  wing  as  to  come  <#  when 
touched  with  the  fingers,  to  which  they  adhere 
like  fine  dust.  When  examined  with  the  mi- 
croscope, their  constmctiiHi  and  arrangeinent 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  being 
marked  with  parallel  and  equidistant  striK, 
often  crossed  by  still  finer  lines,  tlie  distinct 
viability  of  which  in  many  kinds  of  scales,  as 
those  of  Pontia  brasaica,  or  cabbage  butterfly, 
and  the  Morpho  Menelaus  of  America,  consti' 
tutes  a  good  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
instrument.  The  beautiful  colours  which  these 
scales  possess  may  perhaps  generally  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  colouring  material :  but 
the  more  delicate  hues  are  probably  the  result 
of  the  optical  effect  of  the  striee  on  the  surface ; 
and  in  some  cases  they  result  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  transparent  plate  of  which  they  con- 
sist;  for  I  have  observed  in  several  detached 
scales  that  the  colours  they  exhibit  by  trans' 
mitted  light  are  the  complementary  colours  to 
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those  which  diey  di^lay  when  seeii  by  reflected 
light. 

The  forms  of  these  scales  are  exceedlDgly  di-  - 
Teisified,  not  only  in  different  species,  but  also 
in  different  parts  of  the  wings  and  body  of  the 
same  insect ;  for  the  surface  of  the  body,  geoe- 
lally,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  and  even  in  some  q>e- 
cies  the  antenme  are  more  or  leas  covered 
with  these  scales.*     Fig.  164  exhibits  some  of 


7 


the  more  usual  shapes  as  they  appear  when 
viewed  with  high  magnifying  powers. 

Each  scale  is  inserted  into  the  membrane  of 
the  wing  by  a  short  pedicle,  or  root,  and  over-> 

*  In  the  poathumous  work  of  LyonM,  vhich  has  lately  a|>< 
peared,  nearly  the  whole  of  six  quarto  plates  are  crowded  with 
the  deliaeatKKU  of  the  ditfereot  formt  of  the  scalea  found  io  the 
BombjfX  Coistu. 
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laps  the  adjoining  Males :  and  the  whole  aie 
disposed  in  rows  with  more  or  less  Tegularity; 
oae  row  covering  the  next,  like  tiles  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.*  This  imbricated  arrangemoit, 
together  with  the  marics  that  are  left  on  the 
membrane  of  the  wing  where  the  scales  have 
been  nibbed  off,  are  shown  in  Fig.  166,  which 
is  a  faithAU  delineation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
wuig  of  the  Haperia  Sloanus,  seat  through  a 
powerful  microscope.  The  membrane  of  the 
wing  itself,  when  stripped  of  its  scales,  is  as 
perfectly  transparent  as  that  of  the  bee,  and 
is,  in  like  manna*,  supported  by  divei^iig 
nemires.  Many  butterflies  exhibit  in  some 
parts  of  the  wing  smooth  pearly  spots,  called 
by  entranologists,  ocelli,  or  ^es,  which  arise 
flrom  those  parts  being  naturally  destitute  of 
scales.  The  number  of  these  scales  necessary 
to  cover  the  surface  ai  the  wings  must,  from 
their  minuteness,  be  exceedingly  great.  Tbe 
moth  of  the  silk  wonn  (Bom^x  mori.  Fig- 
148),  which  has  but  a  small  wing,  ccuitaiDS, 
^cording  to  Lewenhoeck,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  scales  in  each  wing. 

These  scales  doubtless  contribute  to  the  {tfo- 
tection  of  the  wing ;  but  they  at  the  same  time 

.  *  He  Kales  on  tbe  wing  of  the  Ltpmia  are  of  two  kinfli ; 
one  set  being  arraoged  ia  rowt,  aa  usaal,  and  the  othen,  which 
are  of  a  diSerent  shape,  being  inserted  between  and  <mt  6x 
former,  u  u  to  foiten  each  firmly  in  ito  place.  - 
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add  conuderably  to  their  weight,  and  impede 
tbe  velocity  of  their  action.  This  inconvenience 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  size  of  the  wii^,  and  by 
the  extent  of  the  surfece  with  which  they  strike 
the  air.  Still,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  insects  of  this  order  fly  with  less  rapidity 
and  steadiness  than  most  others.  But  this  un- 
steadiness, again,  is  turned  to  good  account ;  for 
the  butterfly,  by  its  irregular  and  apparently 
caprifuous  movements,  alternately  dipping  and 
rising  in  the  air,  so  as  to  describe  a  series  of  zig- 
zag lines,  more  easily  eludes  capture  when  pur> 
sued,  not  only  by  naturalists,  but  also  by  birds 
that  are  eagerly  seeking  to  secure  them.  It  is 
astonishing  to  what  a  distance  the  silk  worm 
moths  will  fly :  some  have  been  known  to  travel 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  short  time.  The 
Pf^Uo  Iris  often  rises  to  bo  great  a  height  in 
the  air  as  to  be  quite  invisible. 

A  mechanical  contrivance  is  adopted  in  many  . 
of  the  Lepidoptera  for  keeping  their  wings 
steady  during  flight,  consisting  of  a  hook 
covered  with  hair  and  scales,  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  upper  wings  near  their  base, 
and  connected  also  by  means  of  bristles  to  the 
base  oi  the  lower  wing :  by  this  attachment  all 
the  wings  are  locked  bother  and  brought  into 
action  at  the  same  time.  Insects  of  the  Sphinx 
tribe  are  also  provided  with  a  kind  of  rudder 
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formed  by  the  expanufm  of  tiie  tul,  emoting 
them  to  steer  their  conise  with  more  certainty. 
The  Lepidoptera  in  general  fly  with  the  body 
nearly  upi^ht,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  most 
other  winged  insects,  whose  bodies,  while  flying, 
are  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  feats  of  agility  and  strength  exhilnted  by 
insects  have  oftoi  been  the  theme  ci  admiration 
with  writers  on  natural  history  ;  and  have  been 
considered  as  affording  iacontrovertible  proofs  of 
the  enormous  power  with  which  their  musdes 
must  be  endowed.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
aon  to  notice  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  force 
and  permanence  of  muscular  contraction  indioBe 
caterpillars  which  frequently  remain  for  hours 
t<^ther  in  a  fixed  attitude,  with  their  bodies 
extended  from  a  twig,  to.  which  they  cling  by 
their  hind  feet  alone.*  Ants  will  carry  loads 
which  are  forty  or  fifty  times  heavier  than  their 
own  bodies :  and  the  distances  to  which  many 
species,  such  as  the  EhUr,  the  Locutt,  the 
LtpitmOf  and  above  all  the  PtUex,  are  capable 
of  leaping,  compared  with  the  size,  of  the  insects 
themselves,  appear  still  more  astoni^ng.  Lin- 
.noeuB  has  computed  that  the  Melohntha,  or 
chafier,  is,  in  pn^xMtion  to  its  bulk,  mmre  than  six 
times  stnmger  than  the  horse :  and  has  asserted 
that  if  the  same  proportional  strength  as  is  pos- 

•  See  Fig.  148',  p.  316. 
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seased  by  the  iMcanns,  or  stag-beetle,  bad  been 
giTeu  to  the  elephant,  that  animal  would  have 
been  capable  of  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the 
la^e^  trees,  and  of  hnrling  huge  rocks  against 
his  assailants,  like  the  giants  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy- 

But  while  we  must  admit  that  ;all  these  facts 
indicate  a  remarkable  d^ree  of  energy  in  the 
contractile  power  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  in- 
sects, we  should  at  the  same  time  r^^collect  that 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  beings  which  display 
those  powers  is  itself  the  source  of  a  mechani- 
cal advantage  not  poBseaaed  by  lai^er  animals. 
The  ^cacy  of  all  mechanical  arrangements 
must  ultimately  depend  on  a  due  proportion  be- 
tween the  moving  and  the  resisting  forces :  hence 
mechanism  of  every  kind  must  be  adjusted  with 
reference  not  merely  to  the  relative,  but  to  the 
abscdute  dimensions  of  the  structives  themselves. 
This  will  be  evident  when  we  consider  that  the 
ibrces  which  are  called  into  action  are  resisted 
by  the  cc^euon  of  the  particles  composing  the 
solid  parts  of  the  machine :  and  i\m  cohesion, 
being  not  a  variable,  but  a  consttrnt  and  definite 
-force,  must  necessarily  limit  the  dimensions  of 
every  mechanical  structure,  whether  intended 
•for  stability  or  for  action.  An  edifice  raised 
beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  will  not  support 
itself,  because  the  weight  of  the  materials  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  strength.    How 
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often  has  it  been  found  that  a  machine  which 
worits  admirably  in  a  small  model,  will  totally 
fail  in  its  performance  when  constructed  on  a 
lai^er  scale  ?  Any  lever,  of  whatever  form,  may 
be  increased  in  its  dimoisions  until  the  force  of 
gravity  becomes  superior  to  the  cohesicm  of  its 
own  particles:  and  consequently  any  structure, 
like  a  v^etable  or  animal  body,  composed  of  a 
combination  of  levers,  would,  if  its  size  were  to 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  fall  to  pieces  merely  by 
its  own  weight.  This  can  be  prevented  either 
by  employing  materials  of  greater  cohedve 
strength,  or  by  increasing,  at  the  points  where 
the  strains  are  greatest,  the  thickness  of  Uk 
parts  compared  with  their  length:  but  the 
choice  of  materials  is  necessarily  restricted  within 
narrow  limits,  and  the  latter  expedient  would 
entirely  alter  the  relative  proportions  o£  the 
parts,  and  would  require  a  complete  change 
in  the  plan  of  their  construction.  In  pasamg 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  animals,  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  hew  models  are  adopted,  a 
new  order  of  architecture  introduced,  and  new 
laws  of  developement  observed.  We  have, 
next,  then,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  nature  in  the  execution  of  this  more 
enlarged  and  c(»nprehenBive  scheme  of  animal 
organization. 
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^  1.   Vwtebrated  Animals  in  general. 

If  it  be  pleasing  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  nature 
in  constructions  so  infinitely  varied  as  those  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  to  follow  the  gradations 
of  ascent  from  the  zoophyte  to  the  winged  in- 
sect, which  exhibits  the  greatest  pofection  com- 
patiUe  mth  the  restricted  dimensions  of  that 
class  of  beings,  still  more  interesting  must  be  the 
^udy  of  those  more  elaborate  efforts  of  creative 
power  which  are  displayed  on  a  wider  field  in  the 
h%her  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the 
various  tribes  of  beings  which  are  now  to  come 
before  us,  we  find  nature  proceeding  to  display 
more  refined  developements  in  her  system  of  or- 
ganization, resorting  to  new  models  of  structure 
on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  than  before,  de- 
vising new  plans  of  economy,  calculated  for  more 
extended  pmods  of  duration,  and  adopting  new 
arrangements  of  organs,  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
a  higher  order  of  faculties.  The  result  of  these 
more  elaborate  constructions  is  seen  in  the  vast 
series  of  Vertehrated  Animahj  which  comprises 
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a  well-marked  diviBion  of  Zoolc^,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  laiger  species  that  exist  on  the  globe, 
in  whatever  climate  or  element  they  may  be 
found;  and  including  man  himself,  placed,  as  he 
uaquestionably  is,  at  the  summit  of  the  scale; — 
the  undisputed  Lord  of  the  Creation. 

A  remarkable  affinity  of  structure  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  extensive  assem- 
blage of  beings.  Whatever  may  be  the  size  or 
external  fonn  of  these  animals,  whatever  the 
activity  or  8lug^;ishnes8  of  their  movements, 
whether  they  be  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the 
waters,  or  the  air,  a  striking  amilitude  may  be 
traced  both  in  the  disposition  of  their  vital  organs, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  solid  frame-woric, 
or  skeleton,  which  sustains  and  protects  theai 
fabric.  The  quadruped,  the  bird,  the  tortoise, 
the  serpent,  and  the  fish,  however  they  may 
difier  in- subordinate  details  of  oiganization,  are 
yet  constructed  upon  one  uniform  principle,  and 
appear  like  varied  copies  from  the  same  original 
model.  In  no  instance  do  they  present  struc- 
tures which  are  altogether  istdated,  or  can  be 
regarded  as  the  results  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent formations. 

In  proceeding  from  the  contemplation  of  die 
structures  of  articulated  to  those  of  vertebrated 
animals,  we  appear  to  pass  by  a  rapid  excur- 
sive flight,  from  one  great  continent  to  ano- 
ther, separated  by  an  immense  gulf,  contain- 
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ing  no  iBtermediate  islands  from  which  we 
might  gather  indications  of  these  tracts  of  land 
hanng  been  originally  connected.  At  the  very 
first  sight  indeed,  the  general  fabrics  of  these 
two  descriptions  of  animals  appear  to  have  been 
emistnicted  upon  opposite  principles;  for  in  the 
ane,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  softer  parts  are 
internal,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  solid  cruBt,  or 
ahfUl,  or  homy  corering,  answering  at  once  the 
pvrpoees  of  protection  and  mechanical  support, 
and  furnishing  extensive  surfaces  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  oigans  of  motion.  But  in  the  Verte- 
brata,  the  solid  frame  wwk  which  serves  these 
fmrposes  occupies,  for  the  most  part,  an  internal 
situation, .  constituting  a  true  jointed  skeleton, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  softer  organs,  and  to 
which  the  muscles,  destined  to  move  their  several 
parts,  are  attached.  The  office  of  external  de- 
fence is  entruiM^d  solely  to  the  int^uments,  and 
their  different  f4ipendages.  Such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  arrangements  which  nature  has 
here  adopted ;  from  which,  however,  she  has  oc- 
casionally deviated  with  respect  to  some  import- 
ant organs  of  extremely  delicate  texture,  and 
which  require  to  be  shielded  from  the  slightest 
pressure.  This  occurs  with  regard  to  the  brain, 
•and  the  ^inal  marrow,  which  we  sliall  pre- 
sently find  are  specially  guarded  by  a  bony 
structure,  enclosing  them-  on  every  side,  and 
forming  an  impenetrable  case  for  their   pro- 
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tection.  The  solid  mass  of  bone,  thus  proTided 
to  defend  the  brain,  gives  also  the  opportunity 
of  lodging  safely  the  delicate  apparatus  subser- 
vient to  the  finer  senses,  namely,  those  of  sight, 
of  hearing,  and  of  smell.  The  securi^  vhich 
these  organs  derive  from  this  protection  allows 
of  their  being  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  isa- 
provement  than  could  be  attained  in  the  lower 
orders. 

There  is  also  another  advantage,  of  consider- 
able moment,  which  resnlts  from  the  intoiml 
situation  of  the  skeleton,  namdy,  that  it  admits 
of  an  indefinite  extension  by  growth,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  corresponding  enlaigemeat  of 
the  softer  organs ;  for  we  have  seen  that  in  all  the 
instances  in  which  this  arrangement  is  reversed, 
that  is,  whenever  the  enclosing  surfaces  bec<»iie 
solid,  and  can  no  longer  yield  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  contained  organs,  no  alternative  remains  bM 
that  of  breakii^  up  the  ext^or  case,  and  wholly 
casting  it  ofl^,  to  make  room  for  the  farther 
growth  of  the  animal ;  after  which  operation,  it 
has  to  be  replaced  by  another  covering  of  larger 
dimeusions.  This  operation  is  generally  re- 
quired to  be  performed  a  great  number  of  timee, 
before  the  animal  can  acquire  the  size  it  is 
destined  to  attain.  Hence  the  perpetual  moult- 
ii^  of  the  caterpillar;  hence  the  repeated 
castings  of  the  shells  of  the  Crustacea;  and 
hence  also  the  successive  metamorphoses  of  the 
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insect  Nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  among 
the  Vertebrata ;  where  all  the  organs  are  deve- 
loped in  regular  and  harmonious  succession, 
without  the  slightest  mutual  interference,  and 
without  those  vicieeitudes  of  action  and  of  tor- 
pidity, which  ve  witness  in  the  chequered  ex- 
istence of  the  insect. 


^2.   Structure  and  Composition  of  the 
Osseous  Fabric. 

The  process, employed  for  the  formation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  solid  frame  work  of  the  Verte- 
brata differs  totally  from  that  which  we  have 
Seen  exemplified  in  the  growth  of  shells,  or  of 
the  hard  coverings  of  insects  and  of  crustaceous 
animals.  These  latter  structures,  and  the  modes 
adopted  for  their  increase,  are  suited  only  to 
animals  in  which  the  functions  of  the  ecoiiomy 
have  not  reached  that  perfection  to  which  they 
are  carried  in  the  higher  classes.  In  the  more 
elaborate  system  of  the  vertebrata,  the  skeleton 
is  composed  of  true  bones ;  that  is,  of  solid  pieces, 
which,  although  they  are  dense  calcareous  struc- 
tures, yet  ctmtinue  organized  during  the  whole 
period  of  developement,  and  form  as  much  a 
part  of  the  living  system  as  any  other  organ  of 
the  body.    We  have  formerly  seen  that  the 
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membrane,  iu  which  the  calcareboB  matter  of 
the  shell  is  deposited,  should  propo^y  be  classed 
among  the  integuments;  being  analogous  to 
them  not  ooly  in  being  situated  externally,  but 
also  in  their  structure  and  in  their  function.  It 
is  not  so  with  bone,  which  is  esseotiaUy  aik 
internal  structure.* 

In  their  chonical  compoutiou,  likewise,  bones 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  calcareous 
products  of  the  Mollusca :  for  iu  the  fonner,  the 
earthy  portion  consists  almost  wholly  of  phoa- 
phate  of  lime :  a  material  which  appears  to  have 

*  De  Blaiaville  regards  the  hard  covenngs  of  insects,  together 
with  the  shells  of  the  cnutacea,  as  strnctaiei  derived  altc^«tber 
from  the  iategnments,  and  as  perfectly  analogoai,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  scales,  hoofs,  or  other -horny  productions  of  the  skin  in 
vert«brated  animals.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  contends,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  fonner  constitute  the  tme  skeleton  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  that  a  perfect  8nal(^  may  be  traced  between  the 
rings,  which  are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  frame-work  of 
annulose  animals,  and  the  vertebrse,  which  enclose  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  higher  classes.  Professor  Cams  appears,  ia  his 
system  of  organic  foTmations,  (o  have  kept  in  view  both  these 
analogies ;  giving  to  the  former  cIbm  of  sinictuies  the  denominfk' 
tion  of  Dermo-skeleton,  and  to  the  Utter  that  of  Neuro-tkeleton 
(See  his  Tabulee  Anatomism  ComparatiTam  illustrantes,  edited 
by  Thienemann).  Analc^es  hare  also  been  ima^ned  to  exist 
between  the  external  and  internal  situations  of  the  woody  fibres 
of  plants  belonging  respectively  to  the  endogenous  and  exoge- 
nous classes,  and  that  of  the  corresponding  relative  situations  of 
the  skeletons  of  invertebrated  and  vertebrated  animals.  (See  a 
Hemoir  by  Damortier,  in  the  Nova  Acta  Pbyslco-Medica  Acad. 
Ctsfar.  Leopold.  Cwolina  Natur.  Oorioi.  XVI.,  219). 
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been  selected  for  this  purpose  from  its  fonoing 
much  harder  compounds  with  animal  membrane 
than  the  carbonate.  Wherever  great  strei^th 
and  rigidity  are  required,  this  is  the  material 
depended  on  lor  imparting  these  qu^ities ;  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  employed  for  the  osseous 
structures,  which  are  amoi^  the  most  elaborate 
results  of  organization.  The  densest  and  hardest 
o£  these  structures  are  those  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  greatest, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance which  cements  them  tf^^her ;  the  force 
of  mutual  cohesion  among  its  own  particles 
being  much  greater  than  that  imparted  by  the 
cementing  ingredient.  The  internal  bony  por- 
tions  of  the  ear,  where,  in  order  perfectly  to 
transmit  the  sonorous  vibrations,  the  greatest 
solidity  is  required,  are  the  densest  parts  of  the 
skeleton;  and  phosphate  of  lime  enters  most 
lai^ely  into  the  composition  of  these  bones. 
The  tympanic  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  of 
the  whale  and  the  cachalot,  where  the  great 
size  of  the  oi^n  gives  us  advantages  in  ex- 
amining them,  are  as  dense  and  as  hard  as 
marble.  The  bony  portions  of  the  teeth,  Uke- 
wise,  afford  instances  of  very  hard  calca- 
reous formations ;  but  the  enamel,  which  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  is 
harder  still,  and  resembles  the  siliceous  stones, 
being,  like  flint,  capable  of  striking  fire  with 
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Bted.  It  is  scarcely  neceadaiy  to  poiat  oot  ih» 
obvious  intentions  which  are  fulfilled  by  this 
peculiarity  of  structure,  conferring  extraordinaiy 
hardness  on  a  part  of  which  the  appropriate  office 
is  that  of  breaking  down  hard  bodies  subjected 
to  their  mechanical  action.  But  this  extreme 
d^ree  of  crystalline  hardness  would  be  ill  suited 
to  o^er  parts  of  the  frame.  In  ordinary  bones, 
absolute  rigidity  is  not  the  quality  which  i« 
alone  wanted ;  for,  in  general,  the  hardest  bodies 
are  also  the  most  fragile.  An  excess  of  rigidity, 
therefore,  would  have  been  attended  with  brittle- 
ness,  and  been  productive  of  the  worst  conse? 
quences  to  parts  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent 
concussions.  It  is  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
evil  that  an  elastic  animal  matter  is  employed  as 
the  basis  of  the  structure,  acting  as  a  strong 
cement  interposed  between  the  calcareous  par- 
ticles. 

This  composition  of  bone  is  rendered  evident 
by  subjecting  it  to  certain  chemical  processes. 
On  exposure  to  heat,  we  find  it  first  becoming 
black,  from  the  developement  of  the  charcoal 
attendant  upon  the  destruction  of  the  animal 
membrane.  The  oil  contained  in  the  cavities 
exudes,  and,  taking  fire,  is  soon  totally  con- 
sumed. The  bone  then  recovers  its  whiteness, 
and  undergoes  no  further  change  by  the  action 
of  the  fire.  If  it  ,be  now  examined,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  nearly  half  its  original 
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weight,  and  to  have  become  exceedingly  britde ; 
this,  as  ab'eady  mentioned,  being  the  natural  pro-: 
perly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  what  deprived  of  its 
animal  cement.  We  may  perceire  on  the  surface 
of  a  bone  so  treated,  a  number  of  minute  ere-: 
rices,  blowing  where  this  animal  substance  had. 
been  situated  in  its  original  state.  On  breaking 
the  bone  across,  we  may  also  discover  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  cavities  which  contained  the. 
marrow,  or  oily  fluid  above-mentioned. 

It  is  easy  to  reverse  this  process  by  steeping 
the  bone  in  an  acid  sufficiently  diluted  to  pre- 
vent its  injuring  the  animal  membrane,  but  yet 
sufficiently  powerful  to  dissolve  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Diluted  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acids  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
will,  in  this  way,  gradually  separate  the  earthy 
particles  from  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
bone.  During  the  action  of  the  acid  a  few 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  make  their  ap- 
pearance, indicating  the  presence  of  a  anall 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  always 
exists  in  bones,  intennixed  with  the  phosphate. 
The  phosphate  may  be  recovered  from  its  solu- 
tion in  the  acid  by  precipitation  with  a  pure 
alkaU,  such  as  a  solution  of  ammonia.  This 
precipitate  is  readily  dissolved,  without  effer- 
vescence, by  nitric,  muriatic,  or  acetic  acids. 
A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be 
detected  in  the  fluid  by  the  addition  of  nitrate 
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of  barytee.  Inm,  in  Bmall  quantity,  is  also  found 
in  the  composition  of  human  bones. 

The  substance  which  remains,  after  the  earth 
has  been  thus  abstracted,  retains  the  exact  figure 
fuid  dimensions  of  the  original  bone,  but  has 
lost  all  its  other  mechanical  prc^rties.  It  is 
soft,  flexible,  and  elastic :  resembling  in  every 
ze^>ect  the  muscular  or  fibrous  structures,  and 
being,  like  them,  restdvable  into  gelatin  and 
albumen  by  long  boiling  in  water.  This  sub- 
stance has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been 
considered  as  identical  with  cartilage ;  for  it  has 
neither  the  whiteness,  nor  the  elasticity,  nor  the 
texture  of  cartilage,  nor  is  it  at  all  similar  to 
that  substance  in  its  ch^nical  compoHtion :  for 
while  cartUs^  is  formed  almost  wholly  of  fdbu- 
men,  the  animal  basis  of  Ixme  is  almost  entipdy 
resolvable  into  gelatin. 

Thus  may  a  bone  be  analysed  into  its  two 
constituent  parts :  by  the  process  first  described 
we  obtain  its  earth  deprived  of  its  animal  ccm- 
stitu^it;  by  the  second,  we  obtain  its  mem<- 
branous  basis  free  from  earth.  The  first  of 
these  gives  it  hutlness ;  the  second,  tenacity : 
and  thus,  by  the  intimate  combination  of  these 
elements,  two  qualities,  which,  in  masses  of  bty- 
mogeneouB  and  unorganized  matter,  are  scarcely^ 
compatible  with  one  another,  are  skilfully 
united. 

The  mechanical  structure  of  bone  is  no  less 
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worthy  oi  admiratioD,  as  evincing  the  etdW  with 
which  every  part  is  adapted  to  its  destined  uses* 
The  animal  membrane,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
H  the  bed  in  which  the  calcareous  phoe^iate  is 
d^Kwted,  partakes  of  the  reticular  structure 
belonging  to  the  ordinary  ovular  texture ;  and 
a  bone,  when  minutely  examined,  exhibits  also 
the  same  appearance  of  plfHes  intramixed  with 
filn^.  In  the  outer  compact  portiop,  indeed, 
the  fibrous  arraignment  of  the  particle  is  not  so 
easily  distinguished :  but  it  may  be  detected  in 
young  btmes  while  they  are  becoming  oesilied : 
and  also  in  bones  that  have  been  long  exposed 
to  the  weather,  or  long  macerated  in  water.  The 
interior  of  most  hemes,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
animals,  presents  distinctly  the  appearance  of 
irregular  cavities,  resulting  from  the  partial  sepa- 
ration of  the  plates,  and  their  mutual  crossings, 
aad  fibrous  ccmnexiwis. 

The  different  mechanical  polioses .  for  whiofa 
bones  are  employed  in  the  animal  econ<miy 
requH-e  them  to  be  of  different  forms.  Where 
a  part  is  intended  to  have  compactness  and 
strength,  with  a  very  Umited  degree  of  moticm, 
it  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  pieces, 
united  together  by  ligaments,  and  the  separate 
bones  are  short  and  cwnpressed,  approaching 
more  or  less  to  a  cubical  ^ape.  Of  such  is  the 
column  of  the  spine  composed,  as  also  the  joints 
of  the  wrut  and  ankle.     Where   the  principal 
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object  is  either  extennve  protection,  or  the  pro- 
vision  of  broad  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  we  find  the  osseous  structure  expanded 
into  flat  plates;  as  is  exemplified  in  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  in  the  shoulder  blade,  and  stiU 
more  remaikably  in  the  hony  shield  which  sur- 
rounds the  body  of  the  tortoise.  On  the  other 
haind,  where  a  system  of  levers  is  wanted,  as  in 
the '  limbs,  which  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  trunk,  and  to  confer  extensive  powers  of 
locomotion,  the  bones  are  modelled  into  length- 
ened cylinders,  generally  somewhat  expanded  at 
the  extremities,  for  greater  cmivenience  of  mu- 
tual connexion. 

In  the  form,  the  structure,  and  the  airange- 
ment  of  these  levers,  which  allow  of  the  regular 
uid  accurate  application  of  the  moving  power, 
and  are  calculated,  in  circumstances  so  various, 
to  give  effectual  support  to  the  fabric,  and  also 
to  execute  a  great  tliva*sity  of  movements,  we 
discern  most  palpable  manifestations  of  profound 
design,  and  the  most  exquisite  refinemeats  of 
mechanic  skill.  All  the  scientific  principles  of 
architecture  and  of  dynamics  are  more  or  less 
exemplified  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of 
the  animal  fabric.  levers  of  various  kinds  are 
most  artificially  combined  in  the  formation  «f 
the  fins  of  fishes,  the  wings  of  birds,  and  the 
limbs  of  quadrupeds.  The  power  of  the  arch  in 
resisting  superincumbent  pressure  is  exhibited 
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in  various  parts  of  the  osseouB  systems  of  verte- 
brated  animals;  such  as  the  human  foot,  the 
i^Hoe,  the  pelTiB,  and  more  especially  in  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  carapace, 
or  upper  shell,  of  the  tortoise. 

The  construction  of  these  l&rers  evinces  that 
a  minute  attenUon  has  been  bestowed  on  every 
condition  by  which  mechanical  advantage  could 
be  gained.  In  the  more  perfect  developements 
of  structures,  such  as  those  which  obtain  in  the 
higher  orders  of  mammalia,  and  also  in  the  class 
of  birds,  all  the  long  bones  are 
hollow  cylinders;  and  their  ca- 
vity is  largest  in  the  middle  of 
their  length.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  172,  which  represents  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  human 
thigh  bone,  and  in  Fig.  173, 
which  is  a  similar  section  of  the 
humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm. 
The  walls  of  these  bones  consist 
of  a  dense  and  compact  sub- 
stance, formed  by  the  close  co- 
hesion of  the  osseous  plates. 
These  walls  are  of  greater  thick- 
ness in  the  middle  of  the  shank 
or  ^aft  of  the  column,  and  be- 
come thinner  as  we  follow  them 
towards  either  of  the  ends.  This 
gradual  diminuticm  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
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arises  firom  the  ctmtmnal  separation  of  the 
plates,'  whidi  bend  inwards,  and  croinng  each 
other,  leave  a  nniltitude  of  irregular  spaces  w 
cells,  which  are  called  cancdli.  The  plates,  pro- 
ceeding from  each  side  obliquely  inwards,  at 
length  meet  each  other  in  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  close  the  middle  cavity  near 
the  extremities  of  the  bone,  where  this  spongy 
or  cancellated  structure  is  found  to  occupy  its 
whole  diameter. 

Now  if  we  consider  that  the  principal  me 
ofaanicai  property  required  in  every  cylindrical 
lever  is  rigidity,  and  more  especially  the  pova 
of  resisting  forces  api^ed  transversely,  that  is, 
tending  to  break  the  cylinder  across,  we  shall 
soon  perceive,  that  a  given  quantity  of  ma- 
terials could  not  possibly  have  been  disposed  in 
a  manner  better  calcoteted  for  such  resistance 
than  when  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  or  hollow  cy- 
linder.* To  this  mechanical  principle  I  hare 
already  had  occasion  to  advert,  when  speakii^ 
of:  the  hollow  steins  oS  v^;etab)es,  which  derin 
their  chief  strength  from  their  possessing  this 
form  ■,'t'  and  we  now  find  it  again  applied  in  the 
structure  of  bones,  which  by  having  been  made 

*  An  dabonte  mathematioal  defDontmtioD  of  tbn  pnpo*- 
tion  was  long  ago  given  by  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  a  paper  coDUiBa' 
in  the  first  volume  or  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  pnt- 
Ibhed  by  a  Society  in  Edinbur^,  p.  95. 
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htdlow,  are  rendered  c4WBiderably  stronger  thao 
if  the  same  materials  had  been  collected  iato  a 
solid  cylinder  of  the  same  length.  We  may 
£EUlher  remark,  that  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  shaft  that  the  strain  is  greatest,  so  it  is  here 
that  the  cavity  is  laigest,  and  the  resistance 
most  effectual. 


^  3.  Formation  and  Deoelopement  of  Bone. 

But  it  is  not  Plough  to  contemplate  the  pur- 
poses so  admirably  ans\rered  by  these  arrauge- 
ments.  Our  curi(»ity  canaot  but  be  powerfully, 
excited  to  learn  what  processes  and  refined  se^ 
ries  of  metuis  are  employed  by  nature  to  raise 
and  to  p^fect  all  these  artificially  cootrived 
structures.  It  fortunately  happens  that  in  this 
instance  we  are  permitted  to  penetrate  a  little 
farther  than  usual  into  the  secrets  of  organic 
ertdution:  for'thesuccession  of  changes  can  be 
better  followed  by  the  eye  in  the  slow  develope- 
ment  of  the  harder  parts,  than  in  the  quicker 
growth  <^  mere  yielding  and  expansible  tex- 
tures. The  peculiar  material  also,  of  which  bone 
is  fonned,  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  hardness, 
its  whiteness,  and  its  opacity  firom  the  softer  and 
more  transparent  animal  substance  with  ^idi 
it  is  intermixed.    Hence  we  are  allowed  au  o^ 
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portunity  of  obserring  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
depoeitioii,  and  of  accurately  following  the  wb- 
sequent  changes  it  undergoes. 

The  parte  of  the  embryo  animal,  whidi  are 
destined  to  become  bone,  partake  of  the  bqA 
and  gelatinous  consistence,  which,  at  that  early 
period,  characterises  all  the  textures  of  tba 
body;  and  they  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  dia* 
tinguished  from  the  semi-fluid  pcHtions  which 
surround  them.  In  process  of  time,  when  the 
rascular  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  newly  formed  arteries  hare  ex- 
tended their  branches  over  every  part  of  the 
nascent  organizatioo,  those  vessels  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  ta^  of  foiming  the  bcKWS, 
arrive  at  the  pulpy  masses  where  their  work  ia 
to  comm^ice.  As  sculptors,  before  workipg  upon 
the  marble,  first  execute  a  modd  of  a  coarser  and 
more  plastic  material,  so  the  first  business  of 
these  arteries  is  to  prepare  a  model  of  the  future 
bone,  constructed,  not  with  the  same  material 
of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  caaaet,  but  with  ano- 
ther of  a  simpler  and  softer  nature,  namdy  car- 
tilage. In  every  case,  then,  cartilage  is  fint 
formed,  and  becomes  visible  by  its  greater  opaci^ 
when  compared  with  theadjacent  jelly.  It  isan 
exact  represMitatioh,  in  miniature,  of  the  bonCi 
which  is,  in  due  course,  to  take  its  place.  It  is 
evident  that  until  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric 
■have  proceeded  so  far  in  their  developement  at 
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to'hflTe  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  solidity  and 
firmness,  and  to  bear,  as  well  as  to  require,  the 
support  of  more  mas^ve  and  rigid  structureiK 
this  flexible  and  elastic  cartilage  may  be  em- 
l^yed  with  great  advantage  as  its  substitute.  A 
hatd  and  unyielding  structure  would,  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  formation,  have  even  been  injurious. 
But  in  prop0Tti<m  as  the  fabric  is  enlai^ed,  the 
necessity  for  mechanical  support  increases,  and 
&rther  provision  must  be  made  for  resistance  to 
external  violence. 

When,  at  length,  all  is  prepared  for  the  con- 
^Stniction  of  the  bone,  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  the  removal  of  the  cartilage,  which  had  been 
erected  as  the  scaffolding  for  the  intended  build- 
ing. But  in  taking  down  this  scaffolding,  the 
whole  must  not  be  removed  at  once ;  each  part 
must  be  carried  away,  piece  by  piece,  while  the 
operation  of  6xing  in  their  position  the  beams 
abd  pillars  of  the  edifice  proceeds.  The  way  is 
cleared  at  first  by  the  absorption  of  the  centinl 
part  of  the  cartili^,  and  a  few  particles  of 
oei^c  matter  are  deposited  in  its  room.  While 
this  process  is  going  on,  greater  activity  is  dis- 
played in  the  arteries ;  they  rapidly  enlarge  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  admit  the  colouring  globules 
of  the  blood ;  and  they  thus  become  visible  to 
the  eye,  which  can  now  fbllow  their  course 
withbnt  difficulty.  From  being  at  first  red 
points,  they  soon  spread  out  into  lines,  of  which 
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we  trace  the  branches  to  a  certain  est&at,  al- 
though ve  cannot  pursue  them  to  their  minuter 
ramifications.  They  now  assume  more  active 
functions,  and  hasten  to  execute  their  task,  by 
depositing  granules  of  calcareous  phosphate: 
these  are  laid  down,  particle  by  particle,  in  a 
certain  determinate  order,  and  in  regular  lines, 
so  as  to  form  continuous  fibres.  When  a  great 
number  of  these  delicate  fibres  are  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  connected  by  other  fibres,  which  shoot 
in  various  directions  across  them,  a  texture  com- 
posed of  an  assemblage  of  long  spicula,  or  thin 
plates,  is  constituted. 

In  the  cylindrical  bones,  the  spicula  prevail, 
and  they  are  arranged  longitudinally,  and  pa- 
rallel to  one  another,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 
They  first  constitute  a  ring  in  the  middle  of  its 
length  :  this  ring  enlai^es  in  all  its  dimenuons, 
but  principally  in  its  length ;  the  spicula  be- 
coming lai^er,  not  by  the  stretching  of  thetr 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  insinuation  of  fresh 
materials  between  those  already  deposited,  but 
by  the  addition  of  new  particles  at  both  th^ 
extremities.  In  like  manner,  the  ring  increases 
in  thickness,  not  by  the  deposition  of  phosph^e 
of  lime  between  the  original  layers,  but  by  the 
application  of  fresh  layers-  on  the  outside  of 
those  already  existing. 

In  the  flat  bones,  the  process  of  ossification  m 
v&cy  similar  to  what  I  have  just  described;  only 
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the  fibres  have  a  radiated  Eurai^ment,  shooting 
oat  from  the  spot  where  the  first  deposit  took 
I^ace,  as  from  a  commoa  centre.  This  is  seen 
in  Fig.  174,  which  represents  the  parietal  bone  of 

176  174  175 


the  human  skull,  in  an  early  stage  of  its  ossifi- 
cation, and  shows  the  radiating  fibres  very  dis- 
tinctly. In  the  cubical,  and  more  irregularly 
shaped  bones,  the  process  is,  doubtless,  con- 
ducted with  the  same  order  and  regularity,  al- 
though it  cannot  so  readily  be  followed  by  the 
eye. 

The  same  process  is  repeated  in  dlfiferent 
parts  of  the  bone,  wherever  nature  has,  in  con- 
formity with  determinate  laws  of  developement, 
appointed  particular  centres  of  ossification.  Tlie 
bone  continues  to  extend  from  each  of  these  cen- 
tres, proceeding  gradually  towards  the  circum- 
fereBce,  or  the  remoter  parts  of  the  cartilage,  on 
which  the  ossific  materials  are  moulded,  and  by 
the  form  of  which  that  of  the  fritnre  bone  is 
regulated.    The  process  of  ossification  has,  how- 
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ever,  this  pecntiarity,  that  the  cartilage  ia  pro- 
greaaively  absorbed  to  make  room  fw  the  depo- 
ate  of  bcmy  substance.  When  the  bone  is  long, 
separate  points  of  ossification  appear  in  the  ex- 
tremities, before  the  central  portions  are  osafied; 
and  the  ends,  thus  formed  into  bone,  are  after- 
wards united  to  the  shaft,  so  that  the  whole 
shall  form  a  continuous  bony  mass.  In  the  flaf 
bones,  also,  if  the  surface  be  extensive,  an  addi- 
tional ntmiber  of  arteries  are  engaged  to  perform 
the  work,  which  u  begun  from  several  auxiliary 
centres  of  ossification,  and  the  completion  of 
which  is  materially  accelerated  by  their  co-ope- 
ration. 

This  mode  of  increase  often  gives  rise  to  a 
carious  result,  of  which  a  striking  example  is 
presented  in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  brain, 
which  these  bones  are  designed  to  protect,  re- 
quires their  protection  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Ufe.  The  growth  of  so  large  a  surface  of  bone, 
as  would  be  required  for  covering  the  brain, 
could  not  have  proceeded  with  sufficient  qui<^- 
Dess  for  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  if  it  had 
originated  from  a  single  point.  Therefore  it  is 
that,  besides  being  commenced  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  process  goes  en  from  a  great  number  ctf 
separate  points  at  the  same  time.  The  ossifica- 
tion is  evidently  hurried  on  in  order  to  compile 
the  roofing  in  of  the  edifice  by  the  time  at  which 
the  animal  is  to  be  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
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exposed  to  dangere  from  the  contact  of  extern^ 
bodies.  The  dWei^ent  fibres  shoot  out  rapidly^ 
coalescing  with  those  in  their  immediate  neigb- 
boarhood,  which  co-operate  to  form  an  extensive 
bony  plate.  When  they  have  reached  the  pre^ 
scribed  line,  they  have  become  so  much  ex- 
panded as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  coalescing 
with  the  fibres  which  have  originated  from  other 
centres,  and  are  proceeding  in  a  contrary  direc- 
ticm.  Yet  the  arteries  still  continuing  to  deposit 
osofic  matter,  each  set  of  fibres  insinuate  them- . 
selves  between  those  of  the  opposite  set,  for  some 
little  distance,  and  until  their  further  progress  is 
stopped  by  the  increasing  resistance  they  en- 
counter. The  consequence  is  that  the  edges  of 
the  bones,  which  have  thus  met,  are  irregulariy 
j£^;ged,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  presenting  exter- 
nally the  z^-zag  line  of  junction  which  is  called  a 
future.  This  is  seen  in  Figures  175  and  176,  tlw 
fonner  of  which  represents  the  upper  side  of  the 
skull  of  an  infant ;  and  the  latter,  the  same 
bcmes  when  completely  ossified. 

The  union  of  bony  fibres  proceeding  from 
different  centres  of  ossification  is  not  indiscri- 
minate, but  is  found  to  be  regulated  by  definite 
laws,  and  to  have  certain  rdations  to  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  conformation  originally  established. 
Bach  distinct  bone  is  formed  from  a  certain 
number  of  ossific  centres,  which  alt<^ether  con- 
stitute a  system  appertaining  to  that  bone  only. 
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and  not  extending  to  the  adjacoit  bmies.  These 
pieces  unite  togetlier,  as  if  by  a  natural  affiuily ; 
and  they  refuse  to  unite  with  the  bony  fibres 
proceeding  from  neighbouring  centres,  and  be- 
longing to  other  groups.  The  groups  themBelTes 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  pre-established  parts  of 
the  original  des^n.  Circumstances  occasion^y, 
indeed,  arise,  which  may  overrule  this  inherent 
tendency  to  preserve  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween two  bones ;  and  we  then  find  them  coeks- 
cing  to  form  a  single  piece.  Such  unions  are 
technically  called  anchyloses. 

Were  this  the  whole  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  formation  of  a  bone,  the  process  would  not, 
perhaps,  differ  very  materially  irom  that  by 
which  a  shell  is  produced ;  for  a  shell,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  result  of  successive  depositions 
of  calcareous  matter,  forming  one  layer  after 
another,  in  union  with  a  corre^mnding  deposit 
of  animal  membrane.  But  the  subsequent 
changes  which  occur,  show  that  the  constitutioo 
of  bone  is  totally  dissimilar  to  that  of  shell :  for 
no  portion  of  the  shell  that  is  once  formed,  and 
has  not  been  removed,  is  subject  to  any  farther 
alteration.  It  is  a  dead,  though  perhaps  not 
wholly'  inorganic  mass;  appended,  indeed,  to 
the  living  system,  but  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.  But  a  bone  continues,  during 
the  whole  of  life,  to  be  an  int^rant  part  of  the 
system,  partaking  of  its  changes,  modified  by 
its  powers,    and   undergoing   continual    altera- 
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tioDS  of  shape,  and  even  renewals  of  Its  substance, 
1^  the  actions  of  the  living  Teasels. 

The  form  which  had  at  first  been  rudely 
sketched,  slowly  advances  towards  perfection  in 
the  course  of  its  growth ;  and  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  are  still  preserved ;  the 
finished  bone  exhibiting  prominences  and  de- 
}»«8sions  in  the  same  relative  situation  as  at  first; 
and  not  only  having  similar  internal  cavities,  but 
being  frequently  excavated  in  parts  which  had 
before  been  solid.  During  all  these  gradual 
alterations  of  shape,  however,  there  is  no  stretch- 
ing of  elastic  parts ;  for  all  the  osseous  fibres 
and  laminee  are  rigid  and  unyieldii^,  and  in  this 
respect  retain  an  analogy  with  shell.  The 
changes  thus  observed  can  have  been  effected  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  actual  removal  of  such 
parts  of  the  young  bone  as  had  occupid  the  situ- 
ations where  vacuities  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
old  bone.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
early  state  of  a  bone  there  are  no  internal  cavi- 
ties, but  the  whole  is  a  uniform  solid  mass.  At 
a  certain  stage  of  ossification  cells  are  excavated 
by  the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  which 
carry  away  portions  of  bony  matter  lying  in  the 
axis  of  the  cylindrical,  or  in  the  middle  layer  of 
the  flat  bones.*    Their  place  is  supplied  by  an 

•  The  bones  of  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  as  of 
Fiabes  and  Reptiles,  seldoni  reach  this  stage  of  ossification,  but 
remain  solid  throughout;  corresponding  to  the  bones  of  the 
higher  classes  at  the  early  periods  of  their  developemeut. 
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oily  matter,  which  is  the  marrow.  As  the  growdi 
proceeds,  while  new  layers  are  deposited  on  Ute 
outside  of  the  bone,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  long 
fibres,  the  internal  layers  near  the  centre  an 
removed  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  so  that  ^ 
cavity  is  farther  enlai^ed.  In  this  manner  tibe 
outermost  layer  of  the  young  bone  graduaBy 
changes  its  relative  situation,  becoming  moie 
and  more  deeply  buried  by  the  new  layers  which 
are  successively  deposited,  and  which  cover  and 
surround  it;  until  by  the  removal  of  all  tbe 
layers  situated  nearer  to  the  centre,  it  becomes 
the  innermost  layer ;  and  is  itself  destined  in  its 
turn  to  disappear,  leaving  the  new  bone  withoirt 
a  single  particle  which  had  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  original  structure. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  mixing  certato 
colouring  substances  with  the  food  of  animab 
the  bones  will  soon  become  deeply  tinged  hj 
them.  This  fact  was  discovered  accidentally  by 
Mr.  Belchier,  who  gives  the  following  accoont 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to  notice  it* 
Happ^iing  to  be  dining  with  a  calico  printer  (O 
a  leg  of  fresh  pork,  he  was  surprised  to  ob- 
serve that  the  bones,  instead  of  being  white  as 
usual,  were  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  on  inquir- 
ing into  the  circumstances,  he  learned  that  tbe 


*  Philow>[Aical  Traniactions  for  1736,  vol.  xzxix.  287  u^ 
289. 
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pig  had  been  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  dyeing- 
vats,  which  contained  a  laige  quantity  of  the 
colouring  substance  of  madder.  So  curious  a* 
foct  naturally  attracted  a  good  deed  of  attention 
aiBODg  physiologists,  and  many  experiments  w^e 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce this  change,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
effect  was  permanent,  or  only  temporary.  The 
red  tinge  was  found  to  be  communicated  much 
more  quickly  to  the  bones  of  growing  animals 
than  to  those  which  had  already  attained  their . 
fiill  size.  Thus  the  bones  of  a  young  pigeon 
were  tilled  of  a  rose  colour  in  twenty  four  hours, 
and  of  a  deep  scarlet  in  three  days ;  while  in. 
Uie  adult  bird,  fifteen  days  were  required  merely 
to  produce  the  rose  colour.  The  dye  was  more 
intense  in  the.  solid  parts  of  those  bones  which 
were  nearest  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  while 
in  bones  of  equal  solidity,  but  more  remote  from 
the  heart,  the  tinge  was  fainter.  The  bone  was 
of  a  deeper  dye  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  the  animal  had  been  fed  upon  the  madder. 
When  this  diet  was  discontinued,  the  colour  be- 
came gradually  more  &int,  till  it  entirely  dis- 
appeared. I  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel, 
to  discuss  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
tfom  these  curious  iacts. 
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§  4.  Skeleton  of  the  Vertebrata. 

The  purposes  to  be  answered  by  the  Skeleton, 
in  vertebrated  animals,  resolve  themselves  into 
the  three  following ;  first,  Uie  affcttding  mecha- 
nical support  to  the  body  generally,  and  also  to 
different  portions  of  the  body ;  secondly,  the 
providing  a  solid  basis  for  the  attachments-  fd 
the  muscles  which  are  to  effect  their  movements; 
and  thirdly,  the  giving  protection  to  the  vital 
oi^ns,  but  more  particularly  to  the  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  system.  Of  these  the  last  is  the 
circumstance  ihat  has  the  greatest  influence  in 
determining  the  principles  on  which  the  osseous 
frame-work  has  been  constructed.  In  the  ner- 
vous system  of  all  the  animals  ctHning  under  die 
dmomination  of  vertebrata,  the  spinal  marrov, 
tt^ether  with  the  brain,  which  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  the  ulterior  extremity  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  only  much  enlarged  by  an  additional 
mass  of  nervous  substance,  are  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  that  system,  and  the  organs  ^icb 
stand  most  in  need  of  protection  Irom  every 
kind  of  injury.  These  two  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  when  viewed  as  composii^  a 
single  oi^n,  have  been  denominated  the  apin»- 
cerebral  axis,  in  contradistinction  to  the  analo- 
gous parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  articulated 
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animab:  for  amidst  great  differences  of  structure 
and  of  functions,  an  analogy  is  still  retained 
among  the  several  forms  of  the  nervous  s^stem,- 
characterising  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  the  embryo  state  of  the  ver- 
tebrata  the  central  parts  of  that  system  consist 
of  two  separate  filaments  running  parallel  to  each 
other  the  whole  length  of  the  body :  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  these  two  filaments  unite,  and  con- 
stitute  a  single  spinal  cord :  and  the  primary 
type  of  the  skeleton  is  determined  by  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  this,  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous 
^Btem. 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  the  skeleton, 
then,  the  first  object  is  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity oi  the  spinal  cord :  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  enclosing  it  within  a  series  of  cartilaginous 
rings,  which  are  destined  to  shield  .it  during  its 
growth,  and  by  their  subsequent  oMificatipn,  to 
protect  it  most  effectually  firom  all  injurious  pres- 
sure. It  is  this  part  of  the  skeleton,  accordingly, 
of  which  the  rudiments  appear  the  earliest  in  the 
embryo  animal.  These  rings  form  a  cduma 
extending  in  a.  Icsigitudinal  direction  aloi^  the 
trunk ;  retracing  to  us  the  series  of  homy  rings, 
in  which  the'  bodies  of  worms,  of  insects,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Artumlata,  are  encased.  When 
ossified,  these  several  rings  are  termed  vertt^ne ; 
and  the  entire  c(^umn  which  they  compose  is 
the  Spim.    Fig.  177  shows  the  form  of  one  of 
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the  vertebrae  of  the  back  in  the  human  ske^ 
leton.  Fig.  178  is  a  side  view  of  four  vertebne 
joined  togeHieT,  and  Fig.  179  is  a  vertical  section 


of  the  same  part  of  the  spine,  showing  the  canal 
formed  by  the  rings.  From  the  constancy  vith 
which  the  spinal  column  is  found  in  all  animals 
of  this  type,  and  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
plan  on  which,  amidst  endless  variations,  it  is 
modelled,  it  has  been  chosen  ^  the  distinctive 
character  of  this  great  assemblage  of  animals, 
which  have  accordingly  been  denominated  the 
Vertebrata,  or  Vertebrated  Animals. 

Nor  is  the  spine  of  less  importance  when 
viewed  in  its  mechanical  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton.  It  is  the  great  central  beam  of 
the  fabric  \  establishing  points  of  union  between 
all  its  parts,  and  combining  them  into  one  con- 
tinuous frame-work :  it  is  the  general  axis  of 
all  their  motions,  Uie  common  fulcrum  on  which 
the  principal  bones  of  the  extremities  are  made 
to  turn  :  it  furnishes  fixed  points  of  trttachment 
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to  all  the  large  muscles  which  act  upon  these 
bones  as  leTers,  and  also  to  those  which  more 
the  trunk  itself. 

If  this  column  had  been  perfectly  rigid,  the 
whole  frame-work  would  hare  been  exposed  to 
iucoDTenience  and  even  danger,  amidst  the 
shocks  it  must  encounter  during  all  the  quick 
and  sudden  movements  of  the  body.  Not  only 
must  its  mechanism  be  framed  to  sustain  these 
shocks,  but  also  to  accommodate  itself  to  various 
kinds  of  flexions,  and  twisUngs  of  the  trunk. 
While  these  objects  are  provided  for,  care  must 
at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  the  spinal  mar- 
row it  oicloses  shall,  amidst  all  these  motions, 
remain  secure  from  pressure ;  for  so  delicate  is 
its  structure  that  the  least  degree  of  compression 
would  at  once  interrupt  its  functions,  and  lead 
to  the  most  fatal  consequences.  A  safe  passage 
is  likewise  to  be  afforded  to  the  nerves,  which 
isBue  from  the  spinal  marrow,  at  certain  inter- 
vals, on  each  side  throughout  its  whole  length. 
.  No  where  has  mechanical  art  been  more  con- 
spicuously displayed  than  in  the  c<mstruction  oi 
a  fabric  capable  of  lulfiUing  these  opporate,  and 
apparaidy  incompatible  functions.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  was  to  combine  great  strength 
with  sufficient  fl^bility.  This  we  find  accom- 
plished, first,  by  the  division  of  the  column  into 
a  great  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  being 
locked  in  with  the  two  adjoinit^  pieces,  and 
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tightly  braced  by  connecting  ligamaitfi,  is 
allowed  but  a  Tery  small  degree  of  flexion  at  the 
point  of  junction.  This  slight  flexion  at  each 
sit^le  joint,  boverer,  by  becoming  mnhipUed 
along  the  series,  amounts  to  a  consideraUe 
degree  of  motion  in  the  vhole  column. 

The  broad  baida  of  each  bone  is  connected 
with  the  next,  not  by  a  joint,  but  by  a  pliUe  of 
equal  breadth  (h,  h,  Figures  178  and  179),  com- 
posed of  a  peculiar  substance,  intermediate  in 
its  texture  to  ligament  and-  cartilage,  and  poB- 
aeesing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quahtiea  <rf 
toughness  and  adhesion,  united  with  comjffes- 
sibility  and  dastlcity.  By  yielding  for  a  certain 
extent  to  a  force  tending  to  bend  it  to  ^ther  side, 
it  diminishes  the  quantity  of  motion  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  required  in  each  indiridnal 
joint ;  and  by  acting  at  the  same  time  as  a 
spring,  it  softcms  all  the  jais  and  conenasioDS 
incident  to  yiolent  action :  for  we  flnd  that  bow- 
ever  the  spine  may  be  h^A,  no  chasm  is  left  by 
the  flexions  of  the  vertebrse  upoa  one  another, 
nor  is  the  continuity  of  the  column  in  die 
smallest  d^ree  interrupted. 

The  motions  of  the  vertebrae  upon  each  otba 
are  iurther  r^ulated  by  the  mode  in  which  tbeir 
articular  processes,  which  are  the  pieces  that 
project  obliquely  on  each  side,  play  upm  each 
other.  These  processes,  which  are  seen  at  a,  a, 
in  the  preceding  figures  (177  and  178),  ace  of 
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great  use  in  prerenting  the  sudden  displacem^U; 
of  the  vertebiv;  for  this  effect  cannot  be  pro-. 
diiced  by  any  force  short  of  that  which  would 
occasion  fracture.  Any  one  who  will  try  to  dis- 
locate, by  sheer  force,  the  spine  of  a  hare  or 
rabbit  will  find  reason  to  admire  the  art  with 
vUch  its  bones  bare  been  locked  tc^ether,  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  combining  great  flexibility 
-with  Hich  poweriul  resistance  to  every  effort 
that  can  be  made  to  separate  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  passage  to  the 
epinfd  marrow,  the  bodied  of  the  vertebree 
(b.  Fig.  177  and  178),  are  hollowed  out  behind, 
mto  a  groove,  over  which  a  broad  plate  of  bone  is 
duvwn  from  the  sides  of  the  vertebrae,  like  the 
arch  of  a  brit^e.  The  succession  of  arche^, 
-when  the  vertebrse  are  joined  blether,  forms  a 
continuous  canal,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
spinal  marrow.  Notches,  correq>onding  to  each 
other,  are  left  in  the  sides  of  each  of  the  arches, 
fcRming  apertures  for  the  secure  passage  of  the 
nerves  as  they  issue  from  the  spinal  marrow. 
All  these  circumstances  are  visible  in  the  figures^ 
particularly  in  the  section.  Fig-  179,  where  c,  c, 
is  the  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  which 
the  apertures  just  mentioned  are  distinctly  seen, 
at  o,  o. 

In  order  to  give  an  advantageous  purchase  to 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  spine, 
each  vertebra  has,  besides  the  parts  above  des- 
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cribed,  a  projecting  piece  of  bone,  ectendii^; 
upwards  ^m  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  deoe- 
minated  the  spinous  process  (s,  s).  The  dnip 
rit^  that  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
a  quadruped,  is  formed  by  the  continued  soiet 
of  these  processes.  There  are  also,  on  ^e  sides 
of  the  Tertebrae,  two  other  projectii^  pieces, 
which  are  denominated  the  transverse  proeetset 
(t),  and  which  serve  as  levers  for  bending  die 
column  laterally,  that  is,  either  to  the  right  or  t« 
the  left.  All  these  component  parts  of  the  spiae 
are  subject  to  considerable  modifications,  in  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  animals,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular mechanical  cireumstances  of  the  system, 
and  to  the  particular  intentions  of  their  hr- 
mation. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  osseooa 
fabric  of  which  the  variations  better  illustrate 
the  strict  unity  of  plan  and  the  beautiful  law  of 
gradation  observed  by  nature  in  all  her  opera- 
tions, than  the  spine.  In  studying  the  various 
modifications  which  this  part  of  the  skeleton 
undei^oes,  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the 
principles,  which  appear  to  regulate  its  forma- 
tion, and  which  Geofiiroy  St.  Hilalre  has  de- 
duced by  following  the  history  of  its  eariy 
growth,  and  noticing  the  order  in  which  its 
several  parts  are  devel<^)ed.*     In  common  with 

*  Mcoioircs  du  Museum,  ix.  79  and  89. 
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all  bones,  the  vertebrae  take  their  rise  from  cer- 
tain detominate  points,  or  centres  of  oesifica- 
tioD,  where,  at  first,  detached  pieces  of  bone  are 
formed,  destined  to  unite  blether  so  as  to  com- 
pose the  entire  bone.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  general  forms  and  relative  situations  of 
these  elementary  pieces  is  of  much  importance, 
beoauae  we  find  that  particular  circumstances 
determine  the  developement  of  some  of  these 
parts  much  earlier,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
other  parts ;  and  thus  lead  to  great  differences  in 
the  shapes  and  proportions  of  various  bones,  at 
different  periods  of  their  growth,  although  th^ 
wigin  and  composition  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  number  of  elranents  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  vertebra  has  been  differently 
estimated  by  different  phy- 
siologists :  but  the  following 
are  certainly  entitled  to  that 
character.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  their  relative  situa- 
tions in  Fig.  180.  The  first 
is  the  part  which  forms  the 
nucleus,  or  body  (b)  of  the 
vertebra ;  and  its  ossification 
begins  at  the  centre.  Next 
in  importance  are  the  two 
bony  plates,  or  leaves,  as  they  may  be  called 
(l,  l),  which  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  body, 
imd  embrace  the  spinal  marrow  which,  is  si- 
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tnated  between  them.  The  fourth  essential  de- 
ment 16  the  spinous  process  (s),  which  unites  the 
two  leaves,  and  thus  completes  the  superior  arch, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  stone, 
for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  l^en 
come  the  two  transverse  processes  (t,  t)  which 
extend  outwards  from  the  sides,  and  with  which 
the  arches  of  bone,  that  constitute  the  ribs 
(r,  b)  are  generally  connected.  These  are  the 
six  parts  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ele- 
ments that  are  most  essential,  and  nuwt  cui' 
stantly  present  in  the  composition  of  the  Ter- 
tebree.  But  some  other  parts  may  also  be  noticed 
as  of  very  frequent  occurrence :  such  are  the 
bony  plates  which  cover  the  two  flat  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  forming  the  surfaces 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  intervertelnal 
l^ament ;  which  sur&ces,  in  some  of  the  lower 
ordere  of  the  vertebrata  become  articular.  There 
is  frequently,  also,  a  developement  of  processes 
(p),  fonning  arches  and  spines  at  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  vertebrae,  or  the  one  opposite  to  that 
which  gives  rise  to  the  superior  arches  already 
mentioned.  This  structure  is  very  generally 
met  with  in  fishes,  and  it  is  observed  also  in  the 
c;etacea.  The  arches  thus  formed  enclose  a  large 
artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  aorta,  or 
the  main  artery  running  along  the  hack,  imme- 
diately under  the  ^inal  column. 
There  are  still  other  processes,  less  c«Hi6tantly 
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pvesmt  and  more  variable  in  their  shape.  They 
form  articular  surfaces  for  the  purpose  of  being 
connected  with  the  surfaces  of  corresponding 
[MocesBes  in  the  CMitiguous  vertebra.  Of  these: 
there  are  four  (a,  a,  a,  a)  belonging  to  each  ver- 
tebra, two  in  iront,  and  two  behind.  These, 
however,  should  not  be  included  among  the 
primary  elements  of  the  vertebne,  because  we 
find  them,  in  different  instances,  occupying 
different  positions,  and  formed  sometimes  by 
extensions  of  the  bodies,  and  at  other  times  of 
the  leaves.  In  following  them  through  the  se- 
T^rai  tribes  of  animals,  we'observe  them  shifting 
tb^r  places,  in  various  ways,  and  not  even  pre- 
serving any  constancy  in  their  numb^.  They 
are  wholly  absent  in  fishes :  in  the  crocodile^ 
and  other  reptiles,  they  approximate  so  as  to 
ftHrm  three  articular  surfaces,  namely,  two  close 
to  one  another,  and  a  third  posteriw  to  these. 
In  the  Omithwhyncus,  while  the  latter  retains 
its  situation  in  the  middle,  the  other  surfeces 
have  separated  from  each  other,  and  have  tra- 
v^led  outwards,  takii^  their  stations  upon  the 
leaves.  In  the  Mammalia,  the  middle  sur&ce 
has  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  outer  Borfacea 
have  risen  into  what  are  termed  the  oblique  pro- 
cesses. 

In  addition  to  these,  accessory  bones  are  often 
developed  to  suit  particular  occasions.  Thus  in 
fishes,  we  see  that  one  or  two  additional  pieces 
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(i)  are  affixed  to  the  ends  of  each  spinoqs 
process.  In  many  cases,  instead  of  being  thi|B 
placed  in  a  line  with  these  processes,  they  appear 
at  a  little  distance,  as  if  they  had  sUpped  from 
their  proper  situations ;  they  are  theai  fonnd 
between  the  spinous  processes,  and  recnve  the 
name  of  interspinous  bones. 

The  spinous  processes  have  a  tendoicy,  ^eo 
their  dcTelopement  proceeds,  to  diride  into  t^o 
branches,  and  this  bifurcation  frequently  takes 
place  also  in  the  interspinous  bones.  The  tnuia- 
verse  processes  likewise  occasionally  develope 
accessory  pieces,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in 
some  reptiles ;  but  in  other  instances  they  undergo 
a  gradual  change  of  position,  as  we  follow  them 
backwards  along  the  spinal  column,  where  they 
descend  towards  the  abdominal  rc^on. 

The  flexibility  of  particular  pc»tions  of  the 
spinal  column  is  r^ulated  by  the  size  and  form 
of  its  processes.  When  these  are  much  deve- 
loped, they  necessarily  obstruct  the  flexion  of 
the  yertebrse  in  the  directions  in  which  they  are 
situated  :  when  they  are  small,  no  such  hind- 
rance arises,  and  the  spine  is  free  to  move  in  aS 
directions.  Thus,  when  we  see  Uie  spinous  pro- 
cesses much  enlarged,  while  the  transverse  pis>- 
cesses  are  small,  we  may  infer  that  the  spine  is 
incapable  of  any  bending  in  that  directicm ;  but 
diat  it  has  the  power  of  free  lat««l  flexion.  lluB 
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is  the  condition  of  the  spine  of  fishes,  where  this 
latter  kind  of  motion  is  the  one  principatly 
wanted.  In  dolphins,  and  other  cetacea,  on  the 
amtrajy,  where  the  actions  are  required  to  be 
Tertically  upwards  and  downwards,  the  spinous 
processes  are  small,  and  the  transverse  processes 
Tery  long  and  broad. 

Every  instance  of  variation  in  the  forms  of 
these  important  parts  of  the  osseous  system,  will, 
in  like  manner,  be  found  to  have  a  relation  to 
Bome  particular  circumstance  in  the  living  habits 
of  the  animal,  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
general  plan  of  its  economy.  But  in  order  to 
understand  the  mode  in  which  nature  has  effected 
these  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  ele- 
ments of  each  part  of  the  osseous  system ;  for 
these  constitute  the  alphabet  by  which  the  com- 
binations she  presents  to  us  become  legible,  and 
their  raigin  and  pr<^re8S  are  unfolded  to  our 
comprohension.  According  as  each  of  these 
dements  of  ossification  receives  different  d^;rees 
«f  developement,  so  do  the  different  bones  they 
compose'  acquire  their  particidar  shapes  and 
relative  dimensions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find 
that  one  ot  other  of  these  elements  has  disap- 
peared; or  at  least  we  can  discover  no  trace 
of  its  developement ;  in  other  cases,  we  see  it 
exceedingly  expanded,  and  appearing  under 
forms  of  greater  compUcation,  so  as  to  be  with 
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difficulty  identified :  on  some  occasions,  as  m 
have  just  seen  in  the  spinous  bones  of  fishes,  ita 
accessory  structures  are  multiplied,  as  if  c<Mtti^ 
nued  efibrts  were  made  by  the  system  to  repeat 
the  same  structures.  Amidst  all  these  modifica- 
tions, the  parts  that  preserve  the  greatest  con- 
stancy of  form  are  those  which  are  of  most  im- 
portance, and  which  are  constituent  parts  of  the 
primordial  type  of  the  class,  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual animal  belongs. 

The  spinal  column  is  generally  prcdonged  at 
its  posterior  extremity  into  a  series  of  vertebrae, 
which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  uumennis; 
decreeing  in  their  size  as  they  extend  backwuds, 
and  having  continually  smaller  processes,  the 
one  disappearing  after  the  other,  till  all  of  thea 
are  lost,  and  nothing  remains  in  those  at.  the 
extremity  of  the  series  but  the  cylindrical  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse.  Bven  these  become  stinted  is 
their  growth  and  ossification,  until  we  find 
the  terminal  pieces  generally  remaining  in  the 
state  of  cartilage.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the 
osseous  support  of  the  tail,  as  serai  in  many 
quadrupeds  in  its  most  developed  forms.  It 
illustrates  the  law,  that  when  in  any  eyt^e^ 
there  occurs  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
structure,  the  evolution,  in  the  latest  of  those 
repetitions,  becomes  less  perfect,  and  ends  1^ 
being  abortive.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
consequences  of  this  law  are  highly  advanta- 
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geoas,  Bince  it  prorides  for  the  flezibilify  of  the 
tail,  and  qualifies  it  for  being  applied  to  a  gteaA 
variety  of  useful  purpoees,  as  we  find  more  espe- 
cially exemplified  in  the  Ateles,  or  spider  monkey, 
and  in  the  Kanguroo. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  spine  is  the  cra- 
fnuai,  or  osseous  covering  of  the  brain ;  together 
^rith  the  bones  of  the  face,  which  protect  the 
organs  of  the  finer  senses.  An  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  mode  in  which  these  bones  are 
formed  has  led  many  modem  anatomists  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  originally  parts  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  that  they  are  in  iact  dere- 
lopemoits  of  T^tebrse,  much  altered,  indeed,  in 
^ape,  in  consequence  of  the  new  conditions  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected ;  but  still  pos- 
sessing all  the  essential  elements  of  vertebrffi. 
In  the  embryo  condition  of  these  organs,  and 
while  the  brain  is  yet  trndeveloped,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  bony  circles  which  enclose  it  to 
vertebree  is  certainly  very  striking ;  but  in  pro- 
pmtion  as  tiie  brain  becomes  expanded,  the  si- 
milarity dimmishes ;  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
brain  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals  is  neces- 
sarily attended  with  an  equally  sudden  expan- 
sion of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Hence  their 
several  elements  are  thrown  into  unusual  posi- 
tions, and  being  variously  distorted  and  di^- 
gured,  can  hardly  be  rec<^;nised  under  the 
strange  disguises  they  assume. 
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The  extensile  researches  that  have  hcea  re- 
cently made  in  this  branch  of  comparatiTe  ana- 
tomy, have  supplied  many  facts  which  tend  to 
support  the  hypothecs  that  the  bony  coverings 
of  the  brain  are  the  result  of  the  developement 
of  three  vertebrae.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
first  of  these  supposed  cranuU  vertebra,  beginning 
our  enumeration  Irom  the  neck,  is  the  origin  of 
the  occipital  bone,  of  which  the  lower  part,  w 
that  which  immediately  supports  the  cerebellum, 
corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra ;  the  two 
lateral  portions,  to  the  leaves;  and  the  upper: 
flat  plate  to  the  spinous  process.  The  body  of 
the  second  cranial  vertebra  becomes,  in  process 
of  time,  the  posterior  half  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull ;  the  temporal  bones  being  formed  by  its 
leaves,  and  the  parietal  bones  by  the  lateral 
halves  of  its  spinous  process.  The  third  cra-- 
nial  vertebra  is  constituted  by  the  anteriw  half 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  is  its  body,  and 
the  frontal  bones,  which  are  its  leaves.  This 
theory,  which  oi^nated  with  Oken,  has  been 
further  extended  to  the  bones  of  the  foce,  by 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  who  conceives  them  to  be 
likewise  developements  of  several  other  supposed 
cranial  vertebrte;*  but  the  analogies  by  which 
the  hypothesis  is  supported  become,  mwe  feeble 

*  In  this  theory  of  G.  9t.  Hilaire  the  number  of  crania)  ver. 
tetoe  U  seven,  each  composed  of  nine  elementary  piecet. 
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and  confused  as  we  recede  from  the  middle  of 
the  splDal  column. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  may  be 
regarded  as  accessory  to  the  spine :  and  they  are 
far  from  exhibiting  the  same  constancy  either  in 
form  or  number,  as  the  vertebral  column.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  serpents,  these  accessory 
parts  are  altc^ether  wanting;  in  others,  they 
exist  only  in  rudimental  states ;  and  it  is  but  in 
a  few  that  they  can  be  considered  as  having 
reached  their  frill  developement.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to 
estimate  all  their  gradations  of  evolution,  it  will 
be  best  to  consider  them  first  in  their  more 
perfectly  developed  forms,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  higher  classes  of  quadrupeds^ 
In  the  following  descriptions,  the. skeleton  of  the 
flog^Fig.  181)  will  be  taken  for  the  piupoee  of 
reference. 

The  ribs  c<Hisist  of  arches  of  bone  affixed  at 
their  upper  ends  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  also,  by  a  separate  articulation,  to  their 
transverse  processes ;  where,  in  general,  they 
are  allowed  a  slight  degree  of  motion.  Tbeu: 
primary  use  is  to  defend  the  vital  organs  si- 
tuated in  the  region  of  the  chest,  or  thorax 
(namely,  the  heart  and  the  lungs) ;  but  they 
are  subseryient  also  to  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, by  the  alternate  movements  that  are  given 
to  them  by  their  muscles.    The  two  pacts,  of 
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which  they  are  composed,  often  form  an  aogk 
by  their  junction,  and  at  thb  angle  a  procea 


occaBicamlly  extends,  for  the  porpose  of  formiDg 
cmnexions  with  the  neighbouring  ribs. 

The  ribs  are  connected  in  firont  with  the 
iH-east  bone,  or  sternum  (s),  often  by  the  inter- 
mention  of  cartilages,  -which,  frtan  their  simi- 
lerity  of  form  to  the  ribs,  appear  as  continnatioDS 
ai  them,  and  are  provided  a{^>arently  to  eke  oat 
the  remainder  of  the  semicircle.  Theae  carti- 
lages, which  have  been  termed  the  stemo-eosid 
appendices,  often  become  oesified,  eith^  whoHy 
or  in  part. 

The  stemtun  is  formed  of  nine  elementaiy 
pieces,  each  proceeding  firom  a  separate  centie 
of  ossificatum.  Two  of  these  occupy  the  end 
which  is  nearest  to  the  head,  four  are  IfUeral, 
and  two  are  situated  at  the  opposUe  extremity : 
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•oe  only  being  central  ^id  surrounded  by  tbe 
reet.  Few  subjects  in  comparatire  osteology  are 
m<ve  curious  and  instructive  than  to  trace  the 
derelopement  of  these  several  elementary  parts 
in  the  di£ferent  classes  of  animals,  firom  the  ru- 
iBmental  states  of  this  bone  as  it  occurs,  in 
fidics,  to  its  greatly  expanded  conditimis  in  the 
tiHloifle  and  the  bird,  which  severally  exhibit 
die  most  opposite  proportions  of  these  elements. 
Last  in  tbe  order  of  constancy  come  the  bones 
of  the  extremities.  As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  <^ 
aaimals  we  may  observe  the  prevalence  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  concentration  of  organs,  and  conser 
qnently  to  the  diminution  of  their  number. 
Wiule  in  animals  of  the  inferior  orders,  which 
are  possessed  of  extreEiities,  we  fi^d  a  con- 
siderable numb«  of  legs;  in  all  the  iw^nM^la 
comprised  in  the  class  of  true  insects  nature 
has  limited  the  number  to  ax ;  aad  in  the 
Tertebnta  it  nev^  exceeds  four.  As  in  insects 
we  observed  that  all  the  1^;8  are  divided  into  the 
same  nuiid!)er  of  parts ;  so  we  find  among  qua- 
drupeds a  striking  correspondence  in  the  bones 
of  the  fore  and  the  hind  extremities.  Both  tbe 
one  and  the  other  are  connected  with  the  spine 
by  the  intermedium  of  laige  and  broad  bones, 
which  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their 
more  secure  attachment,  and  for  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  extensive  and  advantageous  purchase 
to  the  muscles,  which  are  to  move  the  limbs. 
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llie  .two  bones  by  which  the  anterior  extremity 
is  copnected  with  the  trunk  are  the  blade-borne, 
or  Scapula  (b),  which  sends  out  a  process  called 
the  coraeoid  bone;  and  the  cottar-bome,  or  the 
Clavicle,*  which  extends  ftom  the  scapula  to  the 
sternum.  The  corresponding  connecting  bones 
t>f  the  posterior  extremity  are  three  in  number, 
and  constitute,  together  with  the  part  of  the 
spine  to  which  they  are  attached,  what  is  called 
the  Pelvis  (p).  The  part  of  the  spine  which  is 
thus  included  in  the  pelvis,  is  termed  the  Sacrum, 
In  its  complete  state  of  ossificaUon  it  is  a  single 
bone ;  but '  it  was  originally  composed  d  a 
humber  of  separate  vertebrw,  which  have  after- 
wards become  consolidated  into  a  single  bone, 
and  which  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  com- 
pressed from  behind  forwards  during  their  growth, 
so  that  they  could  only  expand  laterally.  The 
Tertebree  which  succeed  to  these,  and  which  are 
not  consolidated  with  the  sacrum,  compose  what 
is  called  the  os  coccygis,  (q),  or  more  properly  the 
voccggeal  vertebrtB:  when  they  are  sufficioitly 
numerous  to  compose  a  tail,  they  «>me  under  the 
denomination  of  caudal  vert^ns.      The  three 


'  *  This  bone  doea  not  eitUt  in  the  skeleton  of  the  hog ;  but  Na 
fonn  aind  ConneziMii  with,  the  sternum  nnd  sc^nila  in  the 
human  slceleton  are  shown  in  Fig.  182,  where  s  is  the  sternum ; 
c,  the  clavicle  ;  b,  die  scapula ;  a,  the  acnimioD  ;  k,  the  cora- 
eoid process ;  and  g,  the  glenoid  cavity  for  the  articulation  of 
(he  humeraa. 
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bones  e^  the  pelvis,  are  the  iUum,  the  isehinm, 
and  the  pubis.  They  all  concur  in  the  formation 
of  a  large  cup-like  cavity,  called  the  acetabulum, 
which  receives  the  bead  of  the  thigh  bone  (f), 
coqetituting  generally  the  lai^est  joint  in  the 
body. 

A  single  bone  composes  the  first  division  of 
each  limb,  .both  in  the  fore  and  hind  extremities. 
In  the  fore  leg  it  is  termed  the  humerus  (h),  in  the 
hind  leg,  the^^ntw  (p).  The  next  divisicm  con- 
tains tro  bones,  placed  parallel  to  each  other; 
they  are  in  the  former,  the  radius  (b),  and  the 
mlna  (u) ;  in  the  latter,  the  tibia  (t),  andfibula  (f). 
These  are  followed  by  a  number  of  small, 
rounded  or  cubical  bones,  collected  tt^ether  in 
a  group,  which  constitutes  the  Carpus  (w),  in 
the  fore  1^,  and  the  Tarsus  (t),  in  the  hind  1^. 
Next  come  a  set  of  long  cylindrical  bones,  com- 
posing the  metacarpus  (m),  in  the  farmer,  and  the 
metatarsus  (m),  in  the  latter  case.  In  the  most 
complete  forms  of  developement  these  are  always 
five  in  number  in  each  limb ;  they  are  placed 
generally  parallel  to  each  other,  but  are  enve- 
loped in  one  common  coverii^  of  integument. 
The  Phalanges,  or  toes  (z),  are  cylindrical  bones, 
continued  in  a  Une  &om  each  of  the  former: 
they  are  generally  three  in  number  in  each  toe. 
To  the  last  joint,  which  is  often  termed  the  un- 
gual bone,  there  is  usually  attached  either  a  nail, 
a  claw,-  or  a  hoof.    SnuJl  detached  bones  are 
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fipeqneotly  found  at  the  exterior  part  of  the  angles 
which  they  fwm  by  their  junction,  serving  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  nuve  advantageous  podticm 
to  the  tendons  of  the  nmsdes  which  extend 
those  joints.  The  patdla,  or  knee  pan,  (k),  is 
the  laigest  of  these,  and  is  pretty  constantly 
present.  Smaller  bones  of  this  des^^ption  are 
met  with  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  are 
termed  sesamoid  boties. 

On  comparing  these  diviaons  of  the  limbs  o€ 
quadrupeds  with  those  of  insects  we  cannot  fiul 
to  perceive  that  there  exists  between  them  a 
mariced  analogy :  and  that  naturalists  were  not 
led  away  by  mere  fiwcy  when  they  applied  to 
the  latter  the  same  names  as  those  borne  by  the 
fonuOT.  This,  howe^,  is  not  the  mly  instance 
of  analogy  that  may  be  discovered  between  the 
Btmotures  of  ardcnliUied  and  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, however  stnmg  may  be  the  contrast  which 
they  offer  in  all  the  essential  features  of  th^r 
oonfiHmation.  The  rings  which  compose  the 
skeleton  of  Uie  insect,  and  which  enclose  its  prin- 
cipal nerrom  chords,  have  been  supposed  to  have 
an  imalogy  with  the  circles  of  bone  wbich  consti- 
tnte  the  primary  forms  of  the  vertebne,  and  which 
contain  the  spinal  chord ;  although  in  the  first 
case,  it  is  true,  other  viscera  are  included  within 
the  arches,  whereas  none  are  contmned  in  the 
U»t  case.  They  agree,  also,  in  having  the  head 
placed  at  one-extnmity,  distinct  from  the  trunk. 
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and  containing  the  principal  oigans  of  the  senses. 
Further  correspondences  have  been  likewise 
traced  in  the  minuter  anatomy  of  these  parts, 
which  it  would  here  occupy  too  much  space  to 
examine  in  detail. 

An  approximation  is  evidently  made  towards 
an  internal  skeleton  in  the  cephalopodous  mol- 
Insca;  where  we  find  a  central  body,  cartila- 
ginous in  some  species,  calcareous  in  others. 
In  the  Loligo  it  has  a  long  and  slender  shape, 
and  is  pmnted  at  the  end  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword ;  it  bears,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  some 
resemblance  to  the  cartilaginous  spine  of  the 
fish  called  the  Mgxine,  or  Gastrobramekma,whidi 
floes  not  enclose  the  spinal  marrow,  but  only 
admilB  it  to  pass  along  a  groove  in  its  upper 
edge. 

All  these  multiplied  instances,  when  waighed 
together,  and  united  in  a  comprehffliUTe'Tiaw, 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  exist  very  per- 
ceptible links  of  connexion  among  all  the  classes 
of  crefded  beings,  even  in  those  apparently,  the 
Boost  remote  from  (me  another.  They  render  it 
clear  to  the  discerning  eye  of  the  philosophic 
naturalist,  that  all  the  races  of  animated  beings 
are  members  of  one  family,  and  the  offspring  of 
the  same  provident  parent,  who  has  matured  all 
his  plans  on  a  deeply  premeditated  system,  and 
who  dispenses  all  his  gifts  with  the  most  salutaiy 
regard  to  the  general  wel&re  of  his  creatures. 
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In  reriewing  the  series  ol  animals  which  compose 
each  great  division  of  this  kingdom  of  nature, 
we  coDStaotly  find  that  the  simplest  structures 
and  modes  of  prc^ression  are  those  belonging  to 
the  aquatic  tribes.  Among  Tertebrated  animals, 
the  lowest  rank  is  occupied  by  Fiahes^  a  claas 
comprehending  an  immense  number  of  Bpecies, 
which  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  water,  which 
exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  open  to 
the  physiologist  a  wide  field  of  interesting  re- 
search. We  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  on  the  most 
cursory  glance,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
form  and  structure  of  all  these  animals  to  the 
properties  of  the  dement  in  which  th^  are 
destined  to  reside.  In  order  that  the  fish  might 
glide  through  the  fluid  with  the  least  re«stance, 
all  its  vital  organs  have  been  collected  into  a 
small  compa^,  and  the  body  has  been  reduced 
into  the  shape  of  a  compact  oval,  compressed 
laterally,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  both  before 
and  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  readily  cleaving 
the  water  as  the  fish  darts  forward,  and  also  ot 
obviatii^  the  retardation  that  might  arise  from 
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the  reflux  of  the  water  collected  behind.  With 
a  view  to  diminish  friction  as  much  as  possible, 
the  surface  of  the  body  h^s  been  rendered  smooth, 
and  the  skin  impreguated  with  oil,  which  defends 
it  from  injurious  impressions,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  the  water  from  penetrating  into  its 
substance. 

The  body  of  a  fish  is  nearly  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  as  the  water  it  inhabits;  and  the 
effect  of  gravity  is  therefore  aliuost  wholly 
counterbalanced  by  the  buoyant  force  of  that 
fluid :  for  the  weight  of  a .  mass  of  water,  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  body  itself,  is  the  exact  measure 
c^this  buoyant  force.  If  this  weight  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  fish,  the  animal 
would  be  able  to  remain  suspended  in  any  part 
of  the  fluid  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
any  voluntary  motion  or  exertion  for  that  pur- 
pose :  but  as  the  body  of  a  fish  is  generally  a 
little  heavier  than  the  fluid  medium,  especially 
if  it  be  fii'esh  water,  it  is  necessary  for  the  animal 
to  g^ve  its  body  some  degree  of  motion,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  sinking.  . 

In  land  quadrupeds,  the  limbs  have  to  perform 
the  double  office  of  supporting  the  body,  and  of 
effecting  at  the  same  time  its  locomotion  :  but  as 
-nearly  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  a  fish  is  already 
sustained  by  the  element  in  which  it  is  immersed, 
its  instruments  of  motion  may  be  employed  ex- 
dusively  for   progression ;    and   the  powerful 
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hydrostatic  presBnre,  which  supporte  the  body 
on  all  sides,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  Uiat  co- 
hesive rigidity  of  frame,  vhich  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  terrestrial  animals.  Hence  ve  find 
that  in  one  whole  tribe  of  fishes,  the  skeletaa  is 
composed  merely  of  cartilage ;  and,  in  all,  it-ex- 
hibits much  less  of  the  osseous  character  than  in 
the  higher  classes.  The  frame-work  of  the  ske- 
leton, even  of  osseous  fi^es,  has  not  the  cno- 
pactness  possessed  by  that  of  quadrupeds  or 
reptiles :  the  pieces  which  compose  it  are  joined 
ti^ther  less  firmly ;  many  of  them,  indeed, 
remain  in  an  imperfectly  ossified  condition,  their 
elementary  pieces  being  detached  frmn  one  ano- 
ther, as  if  the  usual  process  of  consolidation  had 
been  arrested  at  an  early  stage.  The  texture  of 
the  bones  of  cartilaginous  fishes  corresponds  to 
this  primeval  condition ;  for  it  is  composed  merely 
of  granules  of  calcareous  phosphate,  interspersed 
amidst  the  cartilaginous  substance  in  detached 
masses,  or  presenting  the  a[^arance  of  coarse 
fibres,  thinly  scattered  through  the  semitnuM- 
parent  bone.  Compared  with  the  quantity  of 
gelatin  which  enters  into  their  composition,  the 
bones  of  fishes  contain  but  a  small  proportion  <tf 
earthy  ingredient ;  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains the  pellucidity  of  the  mass,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  osseous  fibres  it  contains 
can  be  distinguished.  Another  consequence  of 
the  want  of  density  in  ^e  bones  of  fishes  is,  that 
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tbeir  aiticul&tions  are  less  regular  and  perfect 
Umn  the  correqwnding  joints  of  terrestrial  uii- 
nals;  for  it  is  evident  that  where  the  parts  are 
soft  and  flexible,  joints  are  not  required. 

In  the  osseous  fishes,  the  bony  structures  are 
more  finished ;  and  they  even  arrive  at  a  degree 
o£  hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  higher  classes. 
But  this  developement  is  not  uniform  in  all  the 
bones;  in  the  head  of  the  pike,  for  instance, 
while  some  of  the  bones  have  acquired  a  great 
hardness,  others  remain  wholly  and  permaneutiy 
in  a  cartilaginous  condition.  The  bones  of  fishes, 
kowerer  advanced  in  their  ossificaticHi,  never 
reach  that  sta^e  of  the  process  in  which  cavities 
are  formed ;  thus  there  is  no  space  for  marrow, 
nor  even  for  the  cellular  or  cancellated  structure 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  more  perfect  bones.* 


The  general  disposition  of  the  bones  which  com- 
pose the  entire  skeleton  will  be  understood  from 
Fig.  184,  which  represents  that  of  the  Cyprimu 

'  '    •  Cavier,  mir  Us  PoUoom.    Tom.  i.  p.  218. 
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carpio,  or  carp.  The  muscular  flesh  of  fishes  is 
likewise  softer  than  that  of  the  higher  classes ; 
and  the  cellular  substance  more  attenuated  and 
more  gelatinous ;  so  that  the  membranes  which 
it  forms  are  of  a  looser  and  mwe  pulpy  texture. 
Progressive  motion  in  fishes  is  effected  by  Uie 
umplest  means,  the  principal  instrument  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  being  the  tail ;  for  the 
fins,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  are  merely  auxi- 
liary organs,  serving  chiefly  to  balance  the  body 
while  it  receives  its  propulsion  from  the  tail.  A 
fish  moves  in  the  water  upon  the  same  principle 
as  a  boat  is  impelled  in  sculling ;  for  the  acU<n 
of  the  tail  upon  the  water  is  lateral,  lilce  tint 
of  an  oar,  which  it  resembles  in  the  vertical 
position  of  its  plane ;  and  the  effect  is  transf^red 
p  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  to 

the  body  where  the  impulse  ori- 
a/  \b     S^D^tes.      Let  us    suppose,   for 

example,  that  the  tail  is  slightly 
inclined  to  the  r^ht,  as  shown 
in  Fig  18o.  If,  in  this  sitaa- 
tion,  the  muscles  on  the  left  side, 
tending  to  bring  the  tail  in  a 
Vik  -^  right  line  with  the  body,  are  sud- 
denly thrown  into  action,  the  resistance  of  the 
water,  by  reacting  against  the  broad  surface  of 
the  tail  in  the  direction  p  r,  perpendicular  to  that 
surface,  will  cause  the  muscular  action  to  give 
the  whole  body  an  impulse  in  that  direction ;  and 
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the  centre  of  grarity,  c,  will  move  onwards  in  the 
direction  c  b,  parallel  to  p  r.  This  impnlse  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  farther  flexion  of  the  tail 
towards  the  left  side,  because  the  principal  force 
exerted  by  the  muscles  has  already  been  ex- 
pended in  the  motion  from  r  to  m,  in  bringing  it 
to  a  straight  line  with  the  body ;  and  the  force 
which  carries  it  on  to  l  is  much  weaker,  and 
therefore  occasions  a  more  feeble  reaction; 
When  the  tail  has  arriTed  at  the  position  l,  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  outline,  a  similar  action  of 
the  muscles  on  the  right  side  will  create  a  resist- 
ance and  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  k  l,  and  a 
motiim  of  the  whole  body  in  the  same  direction, 
c  A.  These  impulses  being  repeated  in  quick 
succession,  the  fish  moves  forwards  in  the  diago- 
nal c  D,  intermediate  between  the  directions  of 
the  two  forces.  By  bending  the  whole  body 
almost  in  a  circle,  and  then  suddenly  straighten- 
ing it,  fishes  are  oflett  able  to  leap  to  the  top  of  a 
high  cataract,  in  ascending  against  the  stream  of 
a'  river. 

Such  being  the  plan  upon  which  progression 
is  to  be  effected,  we  find  that  every  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  fish  is  calculated  to  promote 
its  execution.  The  principal  muscular  strength 
is  bestowed  upon  the  movements  of  the  tail ;  and 
the  largest  assemblage  of  muscles  consists  of  those 
which  give  it  the  lateral  flexions  that  have  been 
just  described.    For  this  purpose  all  the  impor- 
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tant  viscera  are  placed  fonrards,  and  crowded 
towards  the  head.  No  room  is  allowed  for  s 
neck ;  and  the  abdomen  may  be  almost  re^jarded 
as  continuous  with  the  head,  these  being  prtqterly 
BO  intervening  thorax ;  for  the  re^Hiatwy  organs 
are  situated  rather  beneath  than  behind  the 
head.  All  this  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
leave  ample  scc^  Hot  the  proloi^ed  expanaoa 
of  the  coccygeal  vertebrte,  and  of  their  muscles, 
which  compose  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the 


Having  seen  how  all  impediments  to  the  fitee 
motion  of  the  tail  have  been  carefully  removed, 
let  us  next  inquire  into  the  mechanism  by  which 
mobility  has  been  given  to  that  organ.  The  first 
peculiarity  we  meet  with  in  the  structure  criT 
the  spine  of  fii^es  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
vertebrae  are  coDuected  together.    The  bodies  of 


each  vertebra,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figures  188 
and   187,  are   hoUowed  out,  both   before  and 
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beiiind,  (considmng  the  spinal  column  as  es* 
tended  horizontally),  so  as  to  form  cup-like 
hollows :  by  which  means,  where  the  cimcave 
aur&ces  of  two  adjacent  vertebree  are  applied  to 
(me  another,  a  cavity,  having  the  shape  of  a 
douUe  cone,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
ncurgins  of  these  conical  hollows.  These  cavi- 
ties are  distinctly  seen  laid  open  in  Fig.  1&8> 
which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  three 
adjacent  vertebree  of  a  cod.  The  edges  that  are 
in  c<mtact,  are  united  all  round  by  an  elastic 
ligament,  which  readily  yields  to  the  bending  of 
the  vertebree  upon  one  another  by  the  applica- 
tion of  any  fcaxse  to  one  side  of  the  spine,  aad 
restores  it  to  its  former  state  when  the  fc»rce  has 
ceased  to  act.  The  extent  of  motion  in  each 
joint  is  but  small ;  but  being  multiplied  in  the 
wIh^  series,  the  resulting  ^Eect  is  couHderable. 
The  cavity  itself  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous,  but 
incompressible  fluid  substance,  which  consUtutes 
a  spherical  pivot  for  all  the  motions  of  the  joint. 
Thk  singular  kind  of  articulation  would  ap- 
pear IVamed  with  a  view  to  allow  of  motion  in  all 
directions.  Here,  however,  the  motiwts  are 
restricted  by  the  extension  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses (s,  s,  in  the  preceding  figures),  which  in 
fishes  are  of  great  length ;  so  that  they  effec- 
tually prevent  all  flexions  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  limit  it  to  those  from  side  to 
aide.    It  i»  precisely  these  latter  kind  of  moticms 
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that  are  wanted  in  the  Gab,  for  striking  the  water 
laterally,  with  die  broad  vertical  enrface  of  the 
tail.  Processes  of  a  similar  form  and  appear^ 
ance,  (p,  p),  and  which  impede  any  flexim 
downwards,  are  generally  also  met  with  in 
the  lower  surface  of  the  spine,  and  more  espe* 
cially  in  the  hinder  portion  of  tiie  column.  These 
are  the  inferior  spinous  processes,  and,  like  the 
superior,  they  also  form  an  arch,  through 
which  there  passes  the  continuation  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  dr  great  artery  which  proceeds 
down  the  back.  The  number  of  v^tetnce  u 
very  various  in  different  fishes :  in  some  they 
are  multiplied  exceedingly,  as  in  the  shark, 
where  there  are  more  than  two  hundred. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  structure  of  animals 
that  exhibit  more  remaikable  instances  of  the 
law  of  gradation  than  the  spine  of  fishes,  in 
which  we  may  trace  a  regular  prepress  of  deve- 
lopement  from  the  simplest  and  almost  rndi- 
mental  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
Myxine  and  the  Lamprey,  to  that  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  osseous  tribes.  Its  condition,  in 
the  former  of  these  animals,  presents  a  close 
Bnal<^y  with  some  structures  that  are  met 
with  in  the  molluscous,  and  even  in  annulme 
animals.  So  near  is  the  resemblance  of  the 
spinal  column  of  the  myxine,  more  especially,  16 
the  annular  condition  of  the  frame-work  of  the 
Termes,  that  doubts  have  often  arisen  in  the 
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minds  of  naturalista  whether  that  animal  ought 
not  properly  to  be  ranked  among  this  latter 
class.  Its  pretensions  to  be  included  among  the 
Tertebrata  are,  indeed,  but  slender  and  equi- 
vocal ;  for,  in  place  of  a  series  <^  bones  com- 
posing the  vertebral  column,  it  has  merely  a  soft 
and  flexible  tube  of  a  hom(^eneous  and  cartila- 
ginous substance,  exhibiting  scarc^y  any  trace 
of  division  into  separate  lings,  but  appearing  aft 
if  it  were  formed  of  a  continuous  hollow  cylinder 
of  intervertebral  sabstance,  usurping  the  place  of 
tbe  vertebree,  which  it  is  the  usual  office  of  that 
substance  to  connect  together,  and  having  in  its 
axis  a  continuous  canal  filled  with  gelatinous 
fluid.  This,  however,  is  not  the  channel  intended 
Iot  containing  the  spinal  marrow,  for  that  ner- 
vous cord  is  on  the  outside  of  this  o^umn.  The 
cartilage,  indeed,  sends  out  no  processes  to  bend 
round  the  spinal  marrow,  and  forms  no  canal  for 
its  passage  and  protection.  The  nervous  matter 
here  consists  merely  of  two  slender  c(h^,  which 
zun  parallel  to  one  another  in  a  groove  <m  the 
(q>per  pert  of  the  f^inal  column ;  and  these 
cords  are  covered  only  by  a  thin  membrane,  the 
presence  of  which  it  requires  very  minute  atten- 
tion to  detect.  The  partial  protection  thus  af- 
fcMded  to  so  important  an  organ  is  not  greater 
than  that  given  by  the  cartilaginous  lamina  of 
the   cuttle-tiah,  which   in   form,   texture,  and 
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EHtuatiob  is  very  analogous  to  the  spine  of  tfae 
myxitie. 

Aa  we  ascend  from  this  mdimental  condition 
of  the  spine,  we  find  it,  in  the  lamprey,  more 
distinctly  divided  into  rounded  portions,  appear- 
ing like  heads  stning  together.  These  nidi- 
mental  bodies  of  Tertebne  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  cup-like  hoUows  on  their  two  ends, 
but  -axe  shaped  like  rings,  being  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  as  still  to  foim  a  continuooB  canal 
throughout  the  whole  column. 

Proceeding  to  more  advanced  developements, 
we  find,  in  the  stui^;eon  and  other  cartil^;ittoiu 
fishes,  a  greater  condensation  of  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  deposition  of  granules  <^  osseons 
matter ;  the  central  canal  becomes  divided  into 
lozenge-shaped  compartments  by  the  closing  in  of 
the  sides  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra.*  Fre- 
quently the  sides  do  not  quite  meet,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  devdoped  from  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  vertebrae,  now  form  arches  over 
tfae  spinal  cord,  and  are  united  above  by  spinotu 
processes.      Yet  the  whole  skeleton  in  thew 

*  A  small  aperture  Hill  remains,  esUblishing  a  commuoication 
between  the  cavities  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  detif^ed  to  obriate  the  compression  of  the  fluid  it 
the  difierent  cells  or  canities  during  the  motions  of  the  ifiot- 
The  vertical  sections,  Fig.  189  and  190,  of  two  contigaous  ter- 
tebne in  different  Gshes,  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  gradation  of 
devdopement. 
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fishes  remains  in  the  incipient  stage  of  ossifi- 
cation, being  more  or  less  cartilaginous ;  and 
where  the  ossific  process  has  begun,  it  has  not 
advanced  the  length  of  producing  union  between 
the  pieces  formed  from  the  separate  centres  of 
068ificati<m.  Where  they  meet  without  uniting, 
they  form  no  sutures,  but  overlap  one  another. 
Thus  the  bony  structures  are  detached,  and  often 
completely  isolated ;  affording  to  the  physiolo- 
gist an  opportunity  of  studying  the  earlier  stages 
of  this  interesting  process,  and  marking  with 
distinctness  the  number  of  the  elements  of  each 
bone,  and  the  relative  situations  of  their  centres. 
This  knowledge  is  more  especially  of  importance 
towards  understanding  the  formation  and  con- 
nections of  the  bones  of  the  head,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  complicated ;  and  the  inves- 
t^ation  of  which  has  been  prosecuted  with  ex- 
tramdinuy  diligence  by  Geofiiroy  St.  Hilaire 
and  other  continental  zootomists. 
'  It  is  here,  more  especially,  that  we  obtain  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  the  cranial 
bones  from  vertebrse  analogous  to  those  of  the 
^ine.  The  occipital  bone,  in  particular,  corre- 
sponds to  a  spinal  vertebra  in  all  its  essential 
elements.  In  many  fishes,  the  body  of  this 
bone,  being  lengthened  out  to  form  the  posterior 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  becomes  the  basi- 
lar portion.     We  find,  on  its  posterior  surface. 
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the  same  cup-like  cavity  as  in  the  true  vertdme; 
and  it  is  joined  to  the  next  vertebra  in  the  seme 
manner  as  the  spinal  Tertebne  are  joined  to  each 
other.  Its  crest  has  the  exact  shape  of  a  spi- 
nous process.  In  front  the  basilar  bone  is  united 
to  the  speuoid  bone,  which,  with  the  vaulted  roof 
that  springs  froin  the  sides  of  both  these  bones, 
like  the  leaves  and  spinous  processes  of  the  va- 
tebrsB,  form  tc^ether  a  long  cranial  cavity.  This 
cavity  is  placed  in  a  direct  line  with  the  spinal 
canal,  and  contains  the  nervous  tubercles  which 
constitute  the  bnun.  Yet  the  hnia  does  not  com- 
pletely fill  this  cavity;  for  a  space  is  still  left, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  pulpy  substance.  In  like 
manner,  the  accordance  of  the  other  cranio  bones 
with  vertebrse,  has  been  attempted  to  be  traced ; 
but  in  propwtion  as  we  recede  from  the  central 
parts  of  the  spine,  this  correspondence  is  teas 
distinct,  in  consequence  of  the  Various  d^;reefi 
of  developement  which  these  severaJ  dements 
have  reeetved,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  particu- 
lar purposes  relating  to  sensation,  to  the  prehen- 
sion and  deglutition  of  the  food,  and  akw  to 
aquatic  respiration.  It  is  impossible,  howerer, 
without  exceeding  the  limits  within  which  I 
must  here  confine  myself,  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  structure  which  would  be  requisite  in  order  to 
render  this  subject  sufficiently  intelligible. 

The  rest  of  the  skeleton  of  fishes  is  extremdy 
simple.    In  many,  as  in  the  Rat/  and  TWotftm, 
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there  are  do  ribs.  Where  these  boDes  exist, 
they  are  articulated  with  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrse,  of  which 
they  appear  to  be  merely  continuations,  or  ap- 
pendices. There  is  generally  no  sternum  to 
which  they  can  be  attached  below :  in  a  few 
fishes  only,  such  as  the  herring  and  the  dory,  we 
find  rudiments  of  this  bone,  consisting  of  a  few 
pieces  placed  in  a  line  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.* 

The  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  fishes,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  arms  and  legs  of  quadrupeds,  are 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  (marked  respectively 
by  the  letters  p  and  v  in  Fig.  184).  The  former 
are  met  witli,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  all 
fishes ;  and  they  consist  of  a  series  of  osseous 
pieces,  in  which  we  may  often  recognise  with  tole- 
rable precision  the  analogous  bones  composing 
the  anterior  extremities  of  a  quadruped ;  snch  as 
the  scapula,  clavicle,  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius.t 
These  two  latter  bones  are  very  distinctly  marked 

■  The  bony  arches  aming  hata  the  skull,  which  support  the 
bnnchis,  or  gills,  have  been  considered  as  the  bonei  correspoad* 
ing  to  the  ribs  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds ;  and  if  this  view  were 
taken  of  them,  it  would  tend  to  confirm  the  analogy  of  the  cra- 
nial bones  to  the  spinal  vertebrce. 

t  Those  anatoinists  who  are  fond  of  punning  the  theory  of 
uidagies,  nuuntaiu  that  all  these  bones  are  merely  devebpementa 
(A  cenain  ribs,  proceeding  from  the  spine  in  its  anterior  parts. 
A  similar  origin  has  been  assigned  to  the  pieces  of  bone  to  which 
the  ventiei  fins  are  attached :  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
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in  the  JLopkius  piscatariiu,  or  Angier,  aa  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  191,  where  b  is  the  scapula;  c,  the 
clavicle ;  u,  the  ulna ;  and  r,  the  radius.    The 


carpus  may  also  be  recognised  in  a  chain  of 
small  bones,  w,  interposed  between  the  radius 
and  the  Phalanges,  z.  In  the  Ratf  these  pha- 
langes are  very  numerous,  and  each  is  divided 
into  several  pieces  by  regular  articulations : 
these  are  shown  in  Fig.  192 :  they  are  arranged 
close  to  one  another  in  one  plane,  and  form  an 
effectual  base  of  support  to  the  integument  which 
covers  them.  The  scapula,  according  .to  Cuvier, 
is  sometimes  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  ske- 
leton, and  at  other  times  connected  with  tlie 
spine  :   in  most  cases,  however,  it  is  suspended' 

theory  whh  the  f>ct  that  these  bonei  do  not  proceed  from  the 
■pine,  and  are  quite  detached  rrom  the  rest  or  the  akeleton.  It 
is  erideot,  therefore,  that  if  they  are  to  be  couiidered  as  aiulo> 
gous  to  the  bones  of  the  hinder  extremities  in  the  mammalia, 
they  are  in  a  cooditioo  of  ?ery  imp^ect  derelopement* 
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JTom  the  cranium ;  a  fact  which  may  he  cited 
in  further  corrohoration  of  the  analogy  which 
the  cranial  bones  have  to  vertebrst. 

In  the  ray  and  the  shark  tribes,  both  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  extremities  are  supported  hf 
arches  of  bones,  forming  a  sort  of  belt.  This 
y4     193    ^v  Structure   is  an    ap- 

^^:::::^/  yV.--^      proach  to  that  which 

^  ,>5^^^-- -^;^^v#^  obtains  in  many  rep- 
^^  tiles,  and  indicates  a 
further  step  in  the  regular  prepress  of  develope- 
ment.    This  belt  in  the  ray  is  shown  in  Fig.  Id3. 

In  examining  that  part  of  the  skelaton  of  fishes 
which  corresponds  to  the  posterior  extremity,  we 
observe  the  total  absence  of  both  femur  and 
tibia ;  but  the  bones  of  the  toes  are  attached  to 
a  set  of  small  bones,  which  appear  to  act  the 
part  of  a  pehis,  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  connected  with  the  spiiie,  have 
no  determinate  situation,  and  are  found  at  various 
distances  from  the  head  in  different  fishes. 
They  appear  emancipated  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  would  have  been  subjected  had  they 
been  fixed  to  a  sacrum,  or  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  spine :  and  we  find  them,  accord- 
ingly,  often  placed  considerably  forwards ;  and 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  Subbrachieni,  even 
anteriwly  to  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are  the 
true  arms  of  the  animal.  But  in  one  whcde 
order  of  fishes,  the  Apodea,  there  is  not  even  a 
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vestige  of  ventral  fins,  nor  are  any  pelvic  hmm 
provided  for  their  support.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Eel,  the  Gymnotua,  &c.  In  a  few  speciet 
there  is  also  a  total  absence  of  pectoral  as  well 
as  ventral  fins. 

The. dorsal  fins  are  supported  by  a  series  ti 
slender  bones  (d  Fig.  184),  which  are  jcmied  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are 
formed  from  distinct  centres  of  osufication. 
These  rm/s,  as  they  are  called,  are  sometimes 
destined  to  grow  to  so  considerable  a  length,  as 
to  require  being  subdivided  into  many  pieces, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  fracture,  to 
which  a  very  long  filament  of  bone  would  have 
been  exposed,  and  also  to  allow  of  a  greater  der 
gree  of  flexibility.  These  rays  assume  branched 
forms  from  the  fiuther  subdivision  of  their  parts^ 
and  when,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  strength  to 
the  fin,  it  becomes  necessary  to  multiply  the  points 
of  support,  intermediate  bones  ore  deTel<qp>ed, 
serving  as  the  basis  of  the  rays.  Convenience 
requires  that  they  ^ould  be  detached  from  the 
ends  of  the  spinous  processes,  which  is  their 
usual  position,  and  placed  between  them :  when 
in  this  situation,  they  bear  the  name  of  tnto*- 
spinous  bonea;  and  when  a  still  greater  length 
of  osseous  support  is  wanted,  new  cestras  «f 
Msificati(Hi  are  developed  at  their  extremitieai 
giving  rise  to  a  series  of  additional  pieces,  joined 
end  to  end,  and  carrying  out  the  interapiuous 
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bone,  and  the  ray  which  terminatefi  it,  to  a  con- 
siderabte  distance.  This  structure  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  smalt  dorsal  fins  of  the  MackareL 
The  anal  fias,  which  are  situated  on  the  lower 
aide  of  the  body,  in  the  vertical  plane,  and  next 
to  the  tail,  are,  in  like  manner,  supported  by 
rays,  having  the  same  parallel,or  fan-like  arrange- 
m«it  as  the  preceding.  The  caudal  fin,  or  ter- 
minal  expansion  of  the  tail  has  also  a  similar 
structure. 

The  muscles  of  fishes  compile  a  large  portion 
itf  the  bulk  of  the  body,  but  they  are  arranged 
in  a  less  complex  manner  than  those  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  higher  classes.  Those  which  appear 
immediately  underneath  the  int^uments  are 
shown  in  Fig.  194,  where  h,  m  are  the  great 


lateral  muscles,  producing  the  fiexion  of  the 
body  and  tail :  d  is  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is 
raised  by  the  muscle  d ;  p,  the  pectoral  fin, 
expanded  by  the  muscle  p :  t,  the  vaitral  fin, 
moved  by  the  muscles  situated  at  t  :  a,  the  anal 
fin,  in  like  manner  moved  by  muscles  at  its 
base  a :   and  c,  the  caudal  tin,  the  muscles  for 
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moving  which  are  seen  at  c :  o  is  the  opercu- 
lum, or  flap,  which  covers  the  gills :  and  n,  tbe 
nasal  cavities,  or  organs  of  smell.  The  fonn  of 
the  body,  and  disposition  of  the  skeleton,  aUow 
of  their  being  inserted  immediately  on  the  parta 
which  they  are  intended  to  approximate.  Hence 
the  use  of  long  tendinous  chords  is  dispensed 
with.* 

The  actions  of  the  muscles  are  easily  unde^ 
stood  from  the  nature  of  their  insertions.  In 
general,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  in  scHoe 
d^ree  oblique,  with  reference  to  the  motion 
performed.  Two  series  of  muscles  are  provided 
for  the  movements  of  the  tail,  which  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  lateral  flexion,  the  whole 
spine  in  some  degree  participating  in  this  motion. 
These  muscles  occupy  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  trunk ;  their  limits  being  strongly 
marked  by  a  line  running  longitudinally  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  on  each  side.  The 
inclination  of  their  fibres  is  somewhat  different 
in  each.  The  advantage  in  point  of  velocity  of 
action  which  results  irom  this  obliquity  has  al* 
ready  been  pointed  out. 

'  Those  fins  which  are  in  pairs  are  capable  of 
four  motions ;  namely,  those  of  flexion  and  ex- 

*  BetwecD  the  layen  of  fleah,  however,  there  occur  tUodei 
semi-traniparent  tendons,  which  give  attachment  to  a  series  of 
short  muscular  fibres,  passing  nearly  at  right  angles  between  the 
surfaces  of  iJie  adjoining  plates.  See  Sir  A.  Carlisle's  account 
of  this  stTucture  ia  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1806. 
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tension,  and  also  those  of  expanding  and  closing 
the  rays ;  for  each  of  which  motions  appropriate 
muaeles  are  provided :  and  indeed  each  ray  is 
fhrnished  with  a  distinct  muscular  apparatus  for 
ks  separate  motion;  and  these  smaller  muscles 
r^fulate  with  great  nicety  all  the  movements  of 
the  fins,  expanding  or  closing  them  like  a  fan, 
according  as  their  action  is  to  be  strengthened 
or  rdaxed.  This  feathering  of  the  fin,  as  it 
may  be  called,  takes  place  in  most  fishes,  and 
is  particularly  obeerrable  in  the  tail  of  the  Esoxt 
at  pike  tribe.  Each  ray  of  these  fins,  indeed,  is 
furnished  with  a  distinct  muscular  apparatus, 
for  its  separate  motion. 

Whatever  analogy  may  exist  in  the  structure 
of  the  fins  of  fishes  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds, 
there  is  none  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
instrumental  in  efiTecting  pn^ressive  motion. 
The  great  agent  by  which  the  fish  is  impelled 
forwards  is  the  tail :  the  fins,  which  correspond 
to  the  extremities  of  land  animals,  are  usefiil 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  turning,  stopping,  or 
inclining  the  body,  and  for  retaining  it  in  its 
proper  position.  The  single  fins,  or  those  which 
are  situated  in  a  vertical  plane,  passing  through 
the  axis  of  the  body  (the  mesial  plane),  prevent 
the  rolling  of  the  body,  whUe  the  fish  darts  for- 
wards in  its  course.  The  fins  that  are  in  pairs 
(that  is  the  pectoral  and  the  ventral  fins),  by 
their  alternate  flexions  and  extensions,  act  like 
oars ;  while  they  are  capable,  at  the  same  time, 
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of  expanding  and  of  ckisittg  the  rays,  like  Ibe 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  fan,  accMtling  aa  their 
action  is  required  to  be  effective  or  the  contrary, 
AU  these  auxiliary  instruments  are  chi^y  aa- 
viceable  in  modifying  the  direction,  and  ad4 
justing  the  variations  of  force  derived  from  the 
impidse  of  the  tail.  They  are  employed  also  in 
suddenly  checkii^  or  stopping  the  motion,  and 
giving  it  a  more  rapid  accelaati<m.  But  still 
the  tail  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  instrumeiUs 
for  progression,  being  at  once  a  vigorous  oar,  an 
accurate  rudder,  and  a  formidable  weapon  of 
offence. 

Independently  of  these  external  instruments 
of  prc^iressioD,  tnost  fishes  are  provided  vrith  in- 
ternal means  of  changing  their  situation  in  the 
vrater.  The  structure  by  which  this  effect  is 
accomplished  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances that  is  met  with  of  an  express  con- 
trivuice  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  of  the  em- 
ployment of  an  agency  of  a  class  different,  from 
that  of  the  mechanical  powers  usually  resorted 
to  for  effecting  the  same  object.  We  have  seen 
that  if  the  body  of  a  fish  were  heavier  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  and  if.  no  muscular  exerticns 
were  made,  it  must  necessarily  descend  in  that 
fluid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  specifically 
lighter,  it  would  as  necessarily  rise  to  the  surface. 
Were  the  animal  to  acquire  the  power  of  altering 
at  pleasure  its  specific  gravity,  it  would  then  pos- 
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aete  the  means  of  rising  or  sinking,  without 
calling  into  action  either  the  fins  or  the  tail. 
Sach  is  precisely  the  object  of  a  pecnliar  me- 
chftniam,  which  nature  has  prorided  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  fish.  A  large  blad- 
der, filled  with  air,  hte  been  placed  immediately 
under  the  spine,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  air-bladder,  or  the  swimming 
Nad^f'atid  in  the  cod-fish  it  is  called  the  sound. 
It  frequently,  as  in  the  Carp,  consists  of  two 
bladders  (a,  b,  Fig.  19S)  joined  endwise,  and 


communicating  with  each  other  by  a  narrow 
neck.*  When  distended  with  air,  it  renders  the 
whole  fish  specifically  lighter  than  the  surround- 
ing water ;  and  the  fiah  is  thus  buoyed  up,  and 
remains  at  the  surface  without  any  efibrt  of  its 
own.  On  compressing  the  bladder,  by  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  included  air  is 

*  There  is  great  variety  in  ths  form  and  atructure  of  th« 
air-bladder  id  diSerent  fislies.  Sometimea  it  contains  a  lai^e 
g^landular  body  of  a  peculiar  structure,  which  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  be  an  apparatus  for  secreting  air  from  the  blood :  but 
k  IB  by  DO  meant  very  generally  met  nith. 
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condensed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vfaole  body 
is  increased,  and  the  fish  sinks  to  the  bottom.  On 
relaxing  the  same  muscles,  the  air  recoTers  its 
ibrmer  dimensions,  and  the  fish  is  again  ren- 
dered buoyant.  Can  there  be  stnmger  evidence 
of  design  than  the  placing  of  this  hydrortatie 
apparatus,  acting  upon  philosophical  principles, 
in  the  interior  of  the  organization,  for  a  purpose 
so  definite  and  unequivocfd  ? 

In  several  tribes  of  fishes  there  is  a  canal 
(c  d)  establishing  a  communication  betweoi 
this  bladder  and  the  stomach,  or  the  gullet  (o) ; 
so  that  by  compressing  the  bladder,  a  quantity 
of  air  may  be  forced  out,  and  a  very  sudden 
increase  of  specific  gravity  produced ;  followed, 
of  course,  by  a  quick  descent.  When,  by  any 
accident,  the  air  bladder  has  been  opened,  or 
has  burst,  so  that  all  the  air  has  escaped,  the 
fish  is  seen  to  grovel  at  the  bottom,  lying  on  its 
back,  and  can  never  afterwards  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. On  the  other  hand,  it  occaaonally  hap- 
pens that  a  fish  which  has  remained  too  long  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  Bcorching 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  suddenly  finds  itself  re- 
tained against  its  will  at  the  surface,  becaose 
the  bladder  has  become  over  distended  by  the 
heat,  and  resists  all  the  efforts  which  the  animal 
can  make  to  compress  it.  It  thus  continnes 
floating,  until  the  coolness  of  the  night  has 
again  condensed  the  air  in  the  bladder  to  iti 
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former   bulk,  and  restored  the  power   of  de- 
scending. 

Some  tribes  of  fish  are  totally  unprovided 
with  an  air-bladder.  This  is  the  casfe  with  the 
flounder,  the  sole,  and  other  genera  of  a  flat 
shape,  forming  the  family  of  Pleuroncetes.  They 
axe  chiefly  inhabitants  of  sand-banks,  or  other 
situations  where  they  are  comparatively  sta- 
tionary, seldom  moving  to  a  distance,  or  rising 
much  in  the  water ;  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is 
with  manifest  efibrt,  for  their  ascent  must  be  • 
accomplished  entirely  by  the  continued  beating 
and  flapping  of  the  water  with  their  expanded 
pectoral  fins.  It  is  only  the  larger  fish '  of  this 
form,  such  as  rays,  which  have  very  voluminous 
and  pow^fiil  pectoral  fins  for  striking  the  water 
downwards  with  considerable  force,  that  can  rise 
with  &cility  without  the  assistance  of  an  air- 
bladder.  In  these,  the  lateral  fins,  which  are 
enormous  expansions  of  the  pectoral  fins,  may- 
be compared  to  wings,  their  vertical  action  on 
the  water  being  similar  in  eflect  to  the  cor- 
responding movements  of  a  bird,  when  it  rises 
vertically  in  the  air.  Those  fishes  which  swim 
rapidly,  aind  frequently  ascend  and  descend  in 
the  water,  are  in  general  provided  with  the 
largest  air-bladders. . 

In  studying  the  varieties  presented  by  the 
farms  of  the  fins  in  diflerent  tribes  of  fishes,  we 
find  the  same  constant  relation  preserved  with 
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the  particular  situations  and  circumstaQces  a 
which  they  are  placed.  The  dorsal  fins,  vhici 
are  more  especially  useful  for  steadying  the 
body,  are  longest  in  those  fishes  which  inhate 
tbe  most  stormy  seas.  The  most  Toradou 
tribes,  which  incessantly  pursue  their  prey,  are 
furnished  with  most  pow»^  muscles,  awl 
possess  the  greatest  means  of  rapid  progressios. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  more  pacific, 
and  weaker  species  are  studiously  guarded 
by  a  dense  and  hard  integument,  serving  as  a 
shield  against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  of^ 
armed  with  sharp  points,  which  are  sufficioit  to 
repel  the  most  daring  assailant.  The  BaMa 
is  covered  with  scales  of  sii^ular  hardnes 
closely  set  t<^ether,  and  frequently  having 
iDugh  edges.  The  Ostracien,  or  trunk  fish, 
instead  t^  these  scales,  is  provided  with  a  kiiid 
c£  coat  oi  mail,  composed  of  osaeons  plates, 
curiously  joined  together,  like  a  teas^ated  pave- 
ment, and  reminding  us  of  the  arrangemoitB 
w«  hare  seen  adopted  in  the  calcareous  covet- 
ings  of  the  echinida. 

Some  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes  are  id  like 
manner  protected  by  calcareous  plates,  af^teodd 
to  the  integuments,  There  is  a  row  of  plate»«f 
this  kind,  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  which  pan 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  in  tbe  sturgeoo: 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Ostracion,  or  Trunk- 
fish,  is  covered  with  osseous  scales.     All  tbcH 
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bare  no  immediate  rdation  to  tbe  ikdettm,  but 
*Te  apparoHly  remnanla  of  inSmor  types,  of 
whic^  one  of  the  preraUing  characters  ia  the 
external  situation  of  the  protecting  organs. 

Diodtms  and  Tetrodons  are  remarkable  finr 
b^ng  jNTovided  with  tbe  means  of  suddenly 
aBBuining  a  globular  form  by  swalloving  air. 
which,  passing  into  tbe  crop,  or  first  stomach, 
blows  up  the  whole  animal  like  a  balloon.  The 
abdominal  region  being  thus  rendered  the 
lightest,  the  body  turns  over,  the  stomach  be- 
comiog  the  uppermost  part ;  and  the  fish  floats 
upon  its  back,  without  having  the  power  of 
directing  itwlf  during  this  state  of  forced  dis- 
tenuon.  But  it  is  whUe  lying  thus  bloated  and 
pasuve  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  that  this 
animal  is  really  most  secure ;  for  the  nvm^^uR 
^inea.  with  which  the  surface  of  the  body  Is 
universally  beset,  are  raised  and  erected  by  th^ 
stretching  oat  of  the  skin,  thus  presenting  an 
armed  iront  to  the  enony.  on  whatever  side  hft 
may  voiture  to  begin  the  attack. 

There  is  a  numerous  family  of  fishes,  found 
in.the  sees  of  India,  sp  omstructed  as  to  be  Qbjie> 
to  crawl  on  land  to  some  distance  from  the 
^«e,  .  One  of  these,  the  Perea  seandtns,  a  evfa 
capable  of  climlHng  on  the  trees  which  grow  on- 
the  coast* 

*  See  tbe  accouot  given  by  Lieutenant  Daldorff;  Linnean 
Tninnctions,  III.  63.     I  shall  have  orcaaion  to  notice,  in  the 
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If  we  consider  the  density  of  the  medium 
which  fishes  haTe  to  traverse,  the  T^ocity  with 
which  they  move  will  appear  surprising.  They 
dart  through  the  water  with  apparently  as  much 
ease  and  rapidity  as  a  bird  iflies  through  the 
air.  Although  this  may  partly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  size  of  their  muscles,  and  the  advan- 
tageous mode  of  their  insertion,  yet  these  ad- 
vantages would  avail  but  little,  were  it  not 
for  the  siidden  manner  in  which  thea  power 
is  exerted.  Where  the  great  length  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  spine  tend  to  impair  the  force  with 
which  the  tail  stnkes  the  water,  the  resulttng 
motion  is  slow  and  desultory,  as  is  the  case  with 
eels,  and  other  fishes  of  the  same  elongated 
construction.*  Most  fishes,  however,  more  with 
tiie  utmost  rapidity,  and  with  scarcdy  any 
visible  efibrt ;  and  perform  long  jonmeys  widiout' 
apparent  fatigue.  The  Salmon  has  been  known 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  uxteen  miles  an  hour  for 
many  days  t<^;ether.  Sharks  often  follow  ships 
across  the  Atlantic,  not  only  outstripping  them 
in  their  swifVest  sailing,  but  ikying  round  tfaetn 
on  every  side,  just  as  if  the  vessel  were  at  rest.  ' 

Mquel,  the  remarkable  conronDation  of  the  reapiratory  organ  if 
tlieie  and  other  fiabea,  which  enable  tbem  to  live  for  a  tisa 
out  of  their  natural  element. 

•  Carlisle,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1806,  p.  9. 
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Chapter  VIII. 


§  I.  Terrestrial  Vertebrata  in  general. 

The  nnmerous  tribes  of  vertebrated  animals 
which  ftfe  strictly  terrestrial,  or  destined  to  move 
<Mi  land,  differ  widely  in  their  modes  of  pro- 
gressimi,  and  in  the  mechanical  advantages  of 
their  ftCHmation.  The  greater  number  are  qua- 
dmpeds ;  some  formed  for  climbing  trees,  others, 
for  burrowing  in  the  earth ;  some  for  treading 
OD  «andy  plains,  some  for  scaling  precipices. 
A-  few  seem  scarcely  capable  of  advancing; 
otben  outstrip  the  winds  in  fleetness.  Some 
fiuAilies  of  reptiles  are  entirely  destitute  of  any 
external  organs  of  motion,  the  whole  trunk  of 
the  body  resting  on  the  ground :  while  man  oc- 
cu{Mes  ~a  place  where  he  stands  alone,  being* 
distLDguished  by  the  exclusive  faculty  oS  per- 
manently sustaining  himself  on  the  lower  extre- 
duticff. 

In  reviewing  the  developements  and  the  mecha- 
nical functions  exhibited  by  so  great  a  diversity 
qS  structures,  I  shall  commence  with  an  exami- 
nation of  those  amphibious  reptiles  which  appear 
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to  form  an  inteimediate  link  in  the  chain  coa- 
necting  the  strictly  aquatic,  with  the  terrestrid 
Tertebrated  animals :  then,  taking  up  this  latter 
aeries,  I  shall  consider  the  more  simple  confer 
mation,  and  less  perfect  motions  of  terrestnal 
animals  destitute  of  limbs ;  and  gradually  ascend 
to  those  in  which  the  support  and  progression  of 
the  body  is  effected  by  extremities,  more  and 
more  artificially  formed :  concluding  with  the 
human  structure,  which  terminates  this  ^tNuive 


^  2.  Batrachia. 

The  order  of  Batrachia,  or  Amphibious  R^ 
tiles,  constitutes  the  first  step  in  the  trtmntMHt 
from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  rertebrata.  It  is  dioPS 
particularly  the  function  of  reSpiratioQ  that  if 
quires  to  be  modified  in  consequence  of  tto 
change  of  element  in  which  the  animal  is  to  reside; 
and  as  if  it  had  been  necessary,  conformaUf  to 
the  laws  of  animal  creation,  diat  this  cluing) 
should  not  be  abruptly  mad6,  we  find  that  B#' 
trachian  reptiles,  with  which  this  seriA  e<m- 
mences,  are  constructed  at  first  on  the  mod<l)tf 
fishes ;  breathing  the  atihospheric  air  contaided 
in  the  water  by  means  of  gills,  tmd  moviog 
throi^h  the  fluid  by  the  same  instnunenla  of 
progression  as  fishes,  which  iikleed  theyeacl^ 
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rocaable  id  every  part  of  their  mechanical  cqd- 
ibrviadoii.  The  tadpole,  which  ia  the  young  of 
tiie  frog,  is  at  first  not  distinguishable  in  any 
cJroumBtance  of  its  internal  skeleton,  or  in  the 
dii^>auti<UL  of  its  vital  o^ans  from  the  class 
^  fishes.   The  head,  indeed,  is  enla^fed,  but  the 


body  immediately  tapers  to  form  a  lengthened 
tail,  by  the  iH'olongation  of  the  spinal  column, 
vrfaich  presents  a  numerous  series  of  coccygeal 
wrtebrse,  ftirnished  with  a  vertical  expansion  of 
nemhrane  to  serve  as  a  caudal  fin,  and  with 
appropriate  muscles  for  executing  all  the  motions 
repaired  in  swimming.  The  appearance  of  the 
tadpole  in  its  early  stage  of  developement  is  seen 
IB.  Fig.  197  and  198,  the  former  being  a  side, 
ao4  the  latter  an  upper  view  of  that  animal. 

,  Yet  with  all  this  apparent  conformity  to  the 
Vtrocture  of  a  strictly  aquatic  animal,  the  tad- 
pole contains  within  its  organization  the  germs  <^ 
a  higher  developement.  Preparations  are  si- 
IcuuUy  making  for  a  change  of  habitation,  for  the 
uumat's.  emerging  from  the  waters,  for  the  re- 
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ceptioQ  of  atmo^heric  air  into  new  caTitieB,'fiiv 
the  acquisition  of  Limbs  suited  to  new. modes  <f 
progression ; .  in  a  word,  fco-a  terrestiial  .life,  and 
for  all  the  attributes  and  powers  wiuch  belong  to 
quadrupeds.  The  succession  of  forms,  whick 
^ese  metamorphoses  present,  are  in  themselTet 
exceedingly  curious,  and  bear  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy with  the  progress  of  the  transformations  <£ 
those  insects,  which  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
existence  are  aquatic.  To  the  philoec^il^c  ui- 
quirer  into  the  marvellous  plans  of  creation,  the 
series  of  changes  which  marit  these  singular  tran- 
sitions cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting ;  and 
occurring,  as  we  here  find  them,  among  a  tribe 
of  animals  allied  to  the  more  perfect  fonns  cf 
oi^anization,  they  afford  us  a  better  opportiini^ 
of  expiring  the  secrets  oi  their  developem^ 
by  tracing  them  from  the .  earlier  stages  of  tiiiff 
complicated  process  so  full  of  mystery  and  of 
wonder. 

The  egg  of  the  frog  (Fig.  196)  is  a  ramnl 
mass  of  tran^mreot  nutritive  gelly;  in  the  f^ntie 
of  which  fq>pears  a  small  black  globule.  Bf 
degrees  this  shapeless  globule  exlubits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  head  and  tail,  and  in  this  form  it 
emerges  firom  its  prison,  and  moves  briskly  is 
the  water.  From  the  sides  of  the  neck  ttnn 
grow  out  feathery  tufts  (Fig.  198,  a,  >b),  wliick 
float  loosely,  and  without  proteetion,  in  the  sm> 
rounding  fluid.    These,  however,  are  mere  ten* 
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ponuy  organs,  for  they  serve  the  purposes  of 
reqiiration  only  until  the  proper  g^Us  are  formed, 
and  they  tlien  dirink  and  become  oUiterated. 
.The  true  gills,  or  branehiig,  are  contained  within 
the  body,  and  are  four  in  number  on  each  side, 
couBtracted  on  a  plan  very  similar  to  those  q£ 
fishes.  Retaining  this  aquatic  constitution,  the 
tadpole  rapidly  increases  in  size  and  in  activity 
for  several  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  the  1^,  of 
which  no  trace  weis  at  first  apparent,  have 
commenced  their  growth.  The  hind  legs  are  the 
first  to  make  their  appearance,  showing  their 
embryo  forms  within  the  transparoit  coveringA 
oi  the  hinder  part  <^  the  trunk,  just  at  the  origin 
of  the  tail.  These  are  soon  succeeded  by  the 
fore  legs,  which  exactly  follow  the  hind  legs  in 
all  the  stages  of  their  developement,  until  they 
have  acquired  their  due  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  tnink.  The  animal  at  this  period  weaiB  a 
very  ambiguous  appearance,  partaking  of  the. 
fiorms  both  of  the  frog  and  of  the  lizard,  and 
swimming  both  by  the  inflexions  of  the  tail,  and 
the  irregular  impulses  given  by  the  feet.  This 
iaterral  is  also  employed  by  this  amphibious 
being,  in  acquiring  the  faculty  of  respiring  at- 
mcK^herio  air.  We  observe  it  rising  eveiy  now 
mid  then  to  the  surface,  and  cultivating  its 
aoqnaiiitance  with  that  element,  into  which  it  is 
Booa  to  be  raised ;  occasionally  taking  in  a 
BUHithftil  of  air,  which  is  received  into  its  newly 
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itewlupal  loagB,  and  aftetwuds  diacfaug^  it 
in  the  fonn  of  a  small  bubble.  Wh0ii.tfce joenar 
aaiy  intnwtl  dumgea  are  at  length  com|deMt 
preparatifHui  are  made  for  getting  rid  of  the  taijk 
which  ta  now  a  uaelcaB  asember,  and  whkii, 
ceaaing  to  be  oomri^ed,  diaunishea  by  degreei, 
karing  only  a  diort  stumpi,  which  ik  soon  iv 
moved.  Hie  gills  are  by  this  time  Bhnmk,  aod 
rapidly  dJaappear,  thek  function  being  saper- 
seded  by  the  lunge,  which  have  been  called  inta 
play ;  and  the  animal  now  eme^;es  irom  the 
water  and  begins  a  new  mode  of  existCDce,  hanig 
become  a  Jperiect  fn^  (Fig.  190).  It  still,  how* 
ever,  retains  its  aquatic  habits,  and  swims  villi 
great  ease  in  the  water  by  means  of  its  hind 
feet,  which  are  very  long  and  mnscular,  and  of 
which  the  toes  are  fhmidied  with  a  broed  w^  de- 
rived fnun  a  tfain  extmsion  of  the  int^mnealfc 
No  leas  curioos  are  the  changga  whioh  take 
place  in  all  the  other  otgans,  fw  the  puqMse  of 
effecting  the  transformaticns  rendered  necewvy 
by  this  entire  alteration  in  all  the  sxtemal  ci^ 
cumstances  of  that  animal, — this  total  reveid 
ef  its  wants,  of  its  habits,  of  its  fonctieas,  and  tt 
its  very  constitution.  I  shall  have  occasiaBtD 
notice  several  of  these  transitions  when  review- 
ing  the  other  functions  oi  the  animal  ecoooof- 
but  at  present  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  ti» 
structure  of  the  ftamein  its  meehanical  relatioa> 
to  progressive  motion.  In  order  to  fooa  a  (M^ 
rect  idea  of  these  relations  it  will  be  aecemtji 
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to  Botioe  die  leading  peculnrities  oS  the  ekele^ 
tons  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 

The  sfcrieton  of  the  adult  frog  is  riHnrn  in  Fig. 
900 ;  fitnn  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  q>inal 


cohmin  is  comp&radTely  much  shorter  than  that 
of  fishes,  or  indeed  of  any  other  class  of  animals; 
for  it  consists  of  only  eight  vertebra,  exclusive 
oi  those  which  hanre  united  to  form  the  os  coc~ 
cygia.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  nature 
te  ooiffloHdate  the  frame-work  of  the  trui^,  in 
which  flexibility  was  not  required  for  progressive 
miMion :  the  performance  of  that  inaction  being 
tnnsferred  to  the  hind  extremities,  which  are 
OKoeedingly  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  There  is  a  tendency  in  every  part  of  the 
skeleton  to  devekipe  itself  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tifin.vdnle  the  trunk  is  rtHntened  as  much  a^ 
possible. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  Tertebree  are  artica- 
lated  together  differs  "widdy  from  what  we  have 
seen  in  fishes,  and  s^roaches  to  the  structure  <A 
the  higher  classes  of  vertebrata.  The  body  of 
each  Tcrtebra,  instead  of  having  at  its  posterior 
surface  a  cup-like  cavity,  terminates  by  a  pro- 
jecting ball,  which  is  received  into  the  cavity  io 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  next  vertebra,  so  as 
to  compose  a  true  ball  and  socket  jcnnt,  capable, 
when  other  circumstances  permit,  of  a  rotatory 
motion.  But  the  vertebrae  of  the  tadpole,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  those 
of  a  fish ;  that  is,  have  cup-like  cavities  mi  both 
their  surfaces,  which  play  on  balls  of  soft  elastic 
matter  interposed  between  them.  We  should 
naturally  be  curious  to  learn  the  mode  in  which 
the  transition  from  this  structure  to  that  of  the 
frog  is  accomplished.  By  carefolly  watching 
the  progress  of  oesificaticMi,  while  this  change  is 
taking  place,  Dutrochet  found  thatUie  gelatiaous 
ball,  on  which  both  the  adjacent  vertebrK  play 
in  the  tadpole,  becomes  gradually  more  solid, 
and  is  convrated  into  cartilage.  This  oartik^ 
afterwards  becomes  united  by  its  anterior  suriace 
to  the  vertebra  which  is  in  front  of  it;  and  the 
whole'  thien  becomes-  ossified,  so  as  to  compose 
only  one  bone,  its  posterior  surface  remalnii^ 
distinct,  and  continuing  to  play  wiUiin  ^e  cup- 
like  hollow  of  the  vertebra  which  is  behind  it. 
The  cartilaginous  coccygeal  vertebree  ctf  the  tad- 
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pole  are  lost  l<xig  before  there  is  time  for  their 
being  ossified ;  but  those  nearest  to  the  body  are 
consolidated  into  one  long  and  straight  os  coccy- 
gis,  which  being  joined  to  the  sacrum  at  an  uigle, 
gives  rise  to  the  strange  deformity  observaUe  at- 
that  part  of  the  back  of  a  fn^ ;  for  it  here  kokw 
as  if  it  had  been  broken.  The  spinal  cavity  is 
at  the  same  time  obliterated,  tiiat  porti<m  of 
the  spinal  marrow  which  had  passed  through  it' 
in  the  aquatic  life  of  the  animal  being  now  with- 
drawn. 

The  theory  of  the  spinal  coig^  of  the  cranial 
bones  receives  considerable  support  from  their 
structure  and  relative  position  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  frog.  The  cavity  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  brain,  which  is  enclosed  by  these  vertebite,' 
is  perfectly  continuous  in  the  same  line  with 
the  spinal  canal,  which,  indeed,  it  scarcely 
exceeds  in  its  diameter.  The  bones  of  the  face 
are,  at  the  same  time,  exptuided  laterally,  80< 
as  to  bear  no  [ot^rtion  to  the  cranial  cavity. 
The  head  plays  on  the  vertebral  ccrfumn  by  two 
lateral  articular  surfaces,  formed  upon  the  root 
of  each  leaf  of  the  occipital  bone,  while  its  body,- 
or  basilar  portion,  is  scarcely  connected  with 
the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  has  no  articular 
surface. 

In  place  of  ribs,  we  find  only  small  slender 
detached  bones,  or  rather  cartilages,  affixed  to  the' 
extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  of  some. 
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of  the  TertdWM.  They  may  be  r^aided  v 
rudimentai  ribs.* 

The  pelvis  consists  of  two  slender  and  eloD' 
gated  iliac  bones,  which  are  extended  backwBida, 
and  which,  at  their  anterior  extremities,  mttdy 
touch  the  points  of  the  transveroe  processes  of  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  back.  This  v«tet»a  is  muck 
broader  than  the  rest,  and  although  it  con«BtB 
but  of  a  single  vertebra,  mast  be  considered  as  a 
sacrum.  The  two  pubic  and  ischiatic  bones  an 
exceedingly  small,  but  still  contribute  to  f(Hin  the 
acetabulum,  or  canty  for  the  reception  of  the 
thi^  bone,  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  slendv 
bones  above  mentioned.  This  is  the  simpkit 
possible  form  to  which  the  pelvis  can  be  reduce^ 
while  it  preserves  its  attachments  to  the  spae. 
It  presents  in  this  respect  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  derelopement  than  that  of  fishes. 

The  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  antenar 
extremities  with  tiie  spine  is  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  rays  and  shariu:  there 
being  an  osseous  bdt  formed  by  the  acapda, 
clavicle,  and  coracoid  bone,  with  the  latter  ti 
whioh  the  humerus  is  connected.    The  stersui 


*  llie  plan  of  reprodactioii  in  tfaese  animsk  requires  that  Ae 
ovary,  or  organ  which  cogtaJni  the  eggs,  should  be  c»p^  rf 
eacHwouB  dilatation,  ia  order  to  contain  the  immeaw  bulk  la 
which  these  e^s  are  expanded,  previous  to  their  being  broi^ 
forth.  It  was  probably  in  order  to  make  room  for  this  dHated 
onry  that  the  rib>  h«ve  not  been  developed. 
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is  lar^.  add  conuflerably  dev^pad;  making 
some  slight  approach  to  theexpaoaoDit  receiTea 
in  the  CJuloma.  The  radius  and  uhia  are  united 
into  ona  bone  :  the  bones  of  the  aria  and  le^  in 
general  reMmble  in  th^r  figure  and  connexions 
those  of  the  higher  orders  of  MammeUia,  to  the 
type  of  which  this  order  of  reptiles  is  evidently 
BiBfcing  an  appraxim^on.  Thete  are  five  toea 
in  the  foot,  with  sometimes  the  rudiment  of  a 
sixth  :  the  anterior  extremity,  has  only  four  toes, 
which  are  without  claws. 

The  necessity  of  employing  tike  same  instru- 
ments for  prc^iresnioa  in  the  water  and  on  land,  ia 
probably  the  cause  which  prevents  their  having 
the  form  best  adapted  for  either  fiincticm.  The 
hind  feet  of  the  frog,  being  well  constructed  for 
striking  the  water  backwards  in  swimming,  ue, 
in  consequence,  leas  capable  of  exeiting  a  foroe 
sufficient  to  raise  and  support  the  wei^t  of  the 
body  in  walking :  and  this  apBimal  accordingly 
is  exceedingly  awkward  in  its  attempt  to  walk. 
On  a  short  level  plane  it  can  proceed  only  by 
kaps ;  an  action  which  the  length  and  great 
■anscularity  of  the  hind  1^^  particularly  fit 
them  for  performing.  The  toad,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  hind  legs  are  short  and  feeble,  walks 
better,  but  does  not  jump  or  swim  so  well  as  the 
frog.*  TheHyla,ortree-frc^,ha8  the  extremities 

*  It  is  ungulu  that  the  fn^,  though  ao  law  in  the  scale  of 
TCrtebnted  animkls,  thotild  bear  a  striking  raseniUanoe  to  (ke 
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of  each  of  its  toes  expanded  into  a  fleshy  tubocle, 
approaching  in  the  form  of  its  amcare  siu&ce 
to  that  of  a  sucker,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
fe^ens  itself  readily  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
which  it  chiefly  inhabits,  and  along  wfai<^  H  rons 
with  great  agility. 

The  Salamander  is  an  animal  of  the  same  cfaas 
as  the  frog,  undergmng  the  same  metamorphoses 
from  the  tadpole  state.  It  difiers  much,  however,- 
in  respect  to  the  developement  of  particular- parts 
of  the  skeleton.  The  anterior  extremides  of  the 
salamander  make  their  appearance  earlier  than 
the  hind  1^^  and  the  tail  remains  as  a  penna- 
nent  part  of  the  ^ructure.  l^e  nidimental  ribs 
are  exceedingly  small,  and  the  sternum  coattaiies 
cartilaginous.  The  pelvis  has  no  osseous  coq- 
nexion  with  the  spine,  but  is  merely  suspeiided 
to  it  by  ligaments.  The  luid  salamanders  have 
a  rounded  tail,  but  the  aquatic  species,  iv  TVWom,' 
have  it  compressed  vertically.;  thus  retainiDg 
the  fish-like  form  of  the  tadpole,  and  the  saaw 
radiated  disposition  of  the  muscles. 

buman  confonnatioD  in  iU  organi  of  progreuife  motum.  Tha 
arises  from  the  exertions  which  it  makes  in  swimming  beii^ 
similar  to  those  of  man  in  walking,  in  as  far  as  they  both  reNitt 
from  tbe  strong  action  of  the  extensors  of  the  feet  Hence  m 
find  a  distinct  calf  in  the  1^  of  both,  prodnoed  by  the  sweMii^ 
of  similar  muscles.  The  muscles  ofthe  thig^  [wesent,  also,  may 
analogies  with  those  of  man  ;  particularly  in  the  presence  of  ihs 
Long  muscle  called  the  iarloritu,  the  use  of  which  is  to  tnm  fin 
foot  outwards,  both  in  stepping  utd  in  swimming. 
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§  3.  Ophidta. 


In  the  class  of  serpents  we  see  exemplified  the 
ffce&teet  possible  state  of  simplicity  to  which  a 
▼ertebrated  skeletOD  can  be  reduced;  for,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  201,  which  shows  the  skeleton 


of  a  viper,  it  consists  merely  of  a  lengthened 
spinal  column,  with  a  head  but  little  developed, 
and  a  series  of  ribs ;  but  apparently  destitute  of 
limbs,  tatd  of  the  bones  which  usually  connect 
those  limbs  with  the  trunk  ;  there  being  neither 
sternum,  nor  scapula,  nor  pelvis.*    In  the  con- 

;*i  ProfsMor  Mayer  has,  however,  traced  obscure  radimenla  of 
peine  bobei  in  1h«  AngutM  froffilU,  the  Angtiis  tmttralis,  and 
^ .  Ty^hpt  ervcotahu,  and  is  of  opinkm  that  they  exist 
mnch  ndrs  gonenlly  in  this  order  of  reptiles,  than  has  been 
co4[tiBODly  imagined.  Some  serpents,  as  the  Boa,  Python,  Tor- 
Hyx.fotA  Eryx,  have  clam,  which  may  be  considered  as  rudi- 
ments of  feet,  visible  externally.  In  others,  as  the  Angait,  Typh- 
lopt,  and  AmphUb<XHa,  they  exist  concealed  under  the  skin^ 
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formation  of  the  akull  and  bones  of  the  &ce. 
they  present  strong  analogiea  with  batiraohian 
reptiles,  and  also  with  fislies,  (me  tribe  of  whidi, 
namely,  the  i^NKiQus  or  angBJlUfiwrm  fiflbcB, 
they  greatly  rescaable  by  the  length  and  flen- 
bility  of  the  ^ine.  These  peoullarities  of  eoQ' 
formation  may  be  in  a  great  measure  traced  to 
the  mode  of  life  for  which  they  are  destined. 

In  others,  he  hu  dtscoTered  cartilaginous  filaments,  which  he 
conceives  to  correspond  to  these  inrta.  (Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelies,  VII.  170.)  Some  of  these  era  r^ireseiited  in  the 
following  figures.    Fig.  203  exbibiu  the  claw  of  the  Boa  cm- 

205        206  20r 


}  } 


strictor,  placed  at  the  termination  of  a  series  of  bones,  ifpR> 
seating  very  imperfectly  Ihs  bones  of  the  low«  extremities.  Fig. 
204  shows  the  muscles  attached  to  the«e  small  bones.  The  thrcs 
following  figures,  205,  206,  and  307,  TepnMiit  the  daws  end 
EudiBiMitBl  bones  of  the  Tortria  tcylale,  Tortrix  eorailbnu,  an^ 
AiigHi$/ragUu,  raspectiTely.  Those  of  the  Ati^Usiama  edim. 
Fig.  208,  and  th«  Coluber  jnUlatuM,  Fig.  20S,  are  stHI  less  de- 
veloped. The  Ckatddat,  or  nake  lisud,  which  has  feor  mkwte 
feet,  is  repnesented  in  Fig.  SIO. 
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The  iood  asngned  to  them  is  living  prey,  which 
they  must  attack  and  vanquish  before  Uiey  can 
*s€»v&t  it  into  noBiiahmait.  The  usual  mode 
in  vhich  the  boa  seizes  and  destroys  its  victims 
is  by  cmling  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  round 
tifaw  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  keeping  the  head 
tod  antericff  half  of  the  body  disengaged ;  and 
Aen,  hy  a  snddep  spring,  fastening  upon  the 
defenc^^s.  object  of  its  attack,  and  twining  round 
its  body,. BO  as  to  compress  its  chest,  and  put  a 
stop  to  its  respiration.  Venomous  serpents,  on 
the  other  hand,  coil  themselves  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  suddenly  darting  upon  the 
unsuspecting  or  fascinated  straggler,  inflict  the 
quiekly  iatal  wound.* 

It  is  evident,  &om  these  ctmsiderations,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  all  external  instruments  of 
pii^^ijaion  and  of  progressive  motion,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  spine  should  be  rendered  extrauely 
flexible,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  a  great  variety  of 
movements.  This  extraordinary  flexibility  -  is 
giveui  first,  by  the  subdivision  of  the  spinal 
column  into  a  great  nnmber  of  small  pieces ;  se> 
coiHfly,  by  the  great  freedom  of  their  articu- 
lations ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  peculiar  mobility 
taifd  connexions  of  the  ribs. 

.  *  Their  piey  is  awallowed  entire :  and  (hereTore,  u  we  ihall 
afterwarda  find,  the  bones  of  the  jawi  and  face  are  formed  to 
ftdmit  ol  great  expaniion,  and  of  great  freedom  of  motion  iipon 
oneaoother, 
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Numerona  as  are  the  yertebrsB  of  the  ed,  the 
^ne  of  which  consists  of  above  a  hundred,  that 
of  serpents  is  in  general  formed  of  a  still  greater 
number.     In  the  rattlesnake  (Crotalus  korridta) 
theie  are  about  two  hundred ;  and  above  three 
hundred  have  been  counted  in  the  spine  of  the 
Coluber  natrix.    These  vertebwe  are  all  united 
by  ball  and  socket  jmnts, 
as  in  the  adult  batrachia; 
the  posteriorrounded  emi- 
nence of  each  vertebra 
being  received  into  the 
anterior  surface   of  Ae 
next.     Fig.  202  is  a  view 
of  this  portion  of  the  ske- 
leton   in   the    Boa   co»- 
Hriclor,  shomng  the  arti- 
culation of  the  ribs  with 
the  vertebne. 
While  provision  has  thus  been  made  for  extent 
of  motion,  extraordinary  care  has  at  the  same 
time  been  bestowed  upon  the  security  of  the 
joints.    Thus  we  find  them  effectually  protected 
from  dislocation  by  the  locking  in,  above  and 
below,   of  the  articular  processes,  and;  by  the 
close  investment  of  the  capsular  ligaments.   Tbt 
direction  of  the  surfaces  of  these  processes,  aod 
the  shape  and  length  of  the  spinous  processes, 
are«uch  as  to  allow  of  free  lateral  flexion,  but  to 
limit  the  vertical  and  longitudinal  motioi»:  and 
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whatever  degree  of  freedom  of  motion  may  exist 
between  the  adjoining  Tertebise,  that  motion 
being  multiplied  along  the  column,  the  ilexibili^ 
of  the  whole  becomes  very  great,  and  admits  of 
hs  assuming  every  degree  and  variety  of  curva- 
ture. The  presence  of  a  sternum,  restraining 
the  motions  of  the  ribs,  would  have  impeded  all 
these  movements,  and  would  have  also  been  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  dilatation  of  ^e  sto- 
mach, which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  habit 
<^the  serpent  of  gorging  its  pr^  entire. 

The  mode  in  which  the  boa  exerts  a  powerful 
pressure  on  die  bodies  of  the  animals  it  has 
seized,  and  which  it  has  encircled  within  its 
folds,  required  the  ribs  to  be  moveable  laterally, 
as  well  as  backwards,  in  order  to  dude  the  force 
thus  exerted.  The  broad  convex  surfaces  on 
which  they  play  give  them,  in  this  respect,  an 
advantage  which  the  ordinary  mode  of  articnla- 
tion  would  not  have  afforded.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses in  this  tribe  of  serpents  are  short  and 
widely  separated,  so  as  to  ^ow  of  flexion  in 
evwy  directimi.  In  the  rattle-snake,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  length  and  oblique  position  are 
such  as  to  limit  the  upward  bending  of  the  spinal 
column,  although,  in  other  respects,  its  motion  is 
not  restricted.  The  vertebra  at  the  end  of  the 
t»l  are  furnished  with  broad  transverse  processes 
for  the  attachment  of  the  first  joints  of  the  rattle. 

But  of  whatever  variety  of  flexions  we  may 
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suppose  the  lengthened  body  of  a  serpent  to  be 
capable,  it  will,  at  first  view,  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  these  nmple  actions  can  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  pn^reasioh  on  land : 
and  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  few  animah 
adtajace  with  more  celerity  on  the  surfoce  of  the 
ground,  or  dart  upon  their  pi^  with  greater 
promptitude  and  precision.  They  raise  them- 
selTes  without  difficulty  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  and  escape  to  their  hiding  places  with  a 
quickness  which  eludes  observation  and  babies 
the  efforts  of  their  pursuers. 

The  solution  of  this  enigma  is  to  be  sought  fw 
partly  in  die  structure  of  the  skint  which,  ia 
almost  ^ery  species,  is  covered  with  numaoos 
scales :  and  partly  iti  the  peculiar  conformatioD 
of  the  ribs.  The  edges  of  the  scales  form  rough 
projections,  which  are  directed  backwards,  so  as 
to  catch  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  to  prevent  any  retrograde  mo- 
tion. In  some  species,  the  int^;ument  id  formed 
into  annular  plates,  reminding  us  of  the  struc- 
tures so  prevalent  among  worms  and  myriapode 
animals.  Each  scale  is  connected  with  a  paiti- 
Culftr  set  of  muscular  fibres,  capable  of  raishig 
or  depressing  it,  so  that  in  this  way  it  ia  o^ 
verted  into  a  kind  of  toe ;  and  thus  the  body 
rests  upon  the  ground  by  numerous  fixed  poiata 
of  support. 

This  support  is  fiirther  strengthened  by  the 
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(annexion  of  the  ribs  with  the  abdominal  scuta, 
or  the  scalee  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  The 
mode  in  which  the  ribs  become  auxiliary  instru- 
m^ita  of  progreasire  motion  was  first  noticed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.*  Whilst  he  was  watching 
the  morementa  of  a  Coluber  of  unusual  size 
which  was  exhibited  in  London,  and  was 
moving  brnkly  along  the  carpet,  he  thought,  he 
saw  the  ribs  come  forward  in  succession,  like 
the  feet  of  a  caterpillar.  Sir  Ererard  Home,  to 
whom  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pointed  out  this  cir-> 
cumstance,  verified  the  fact  by  applying  his  hand 
bdow  the  serpent,  and  he  then  distinctly  felt 
the.  ends  of  the  ribs  moving  upon  the  palm,  as 
the  anjnud  passed  over  it.  The  mode  in  which 
the  ribs  are  articulated  with  the  spine  is  pecu- 
liar, and  has  evidently  been  employed  with  re- 
fer^ice  to  this  particular  function  of  the  ribs, 
which  here  stand  in  place  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities,  poss^sed  by  most  verte- 
brated  animals,  and  characterising  the  type  of 
their  osseous  fabric.  In  the  ordinary  structure, 
the  head  of  each  rib  has  a  convex  surface,  that 
plays  either  <ui  the  body  of  a  single  vertebra 
with  which  it  is  connected,  or  upon  the  two 
bodies  of  adjacent  vertebrae :  but  in  serpents  the 
extremity  of  the  head  of  the  rib  has  two  slightly 
concave  articular  surfaces,  which    play  on   a 

.*  Philoa.  Trans,  for  1812.  p.  163. 
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convex  protuberance  oi  ilm  Tertefara.  This 
structare  is  attended  with  the  advantage  oS 
preventing  the  ribs  from  interfering  wUh  the 
motions  of  the  rertebne  upon  ooe  another.  At 
their  lower  ends  the  rib&  of  one  side  have  no 
coanezion  with  those  of  the  other,  nor  aze  they 
joined  to  any  bone  analogous  to  a  stenuim: 
for,  except  in  the  Opkumaums  and  the  Bliad- 
worm  (Angmis  fragiUs),  there  is  no  Tcslige 
eith«*  of  a  sternum  or  ac^^a,  in  any  aumal 
of  this  class.  Each  rib  terminates  in  a  dender 
cartilage,  tapering  to  a  point,  which  rests,  for  its 
whole  length,  upon  the  upper  sat^ice  of  ooe 
of  the  scuta,  or  broad  scales  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  body.  These  scuta,  which  are  thus  con- 
nected with  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  which  afe 
moved  by  means  of  short  muscles,  aiay  be  com- 
pared to  hoofe,  while  the  ribs  tbemsdves  may 
be  considered  as  peribrming  the  office  of  legs. 
The  ribs  move  in  pairs;  and  the  scotumimder 
each  pair,  being  carried  along  with  it  in  all  Hs 
motions,  and  laying  hold  of  the  ground  by  its 
projecting  edge,  becomes  a  fixed  point  for  tfas 
advance  of  lite  body.  This  motion,  Sk-  £. 
Home  observes,  is  beantifolly  seen  wh«i  a 
snake  is  climbing  over  an  angle  to  get  i^mhi  a 
flat  surfAce.  When  the  animal  is  monng  on  t 
plane,  it  altem  its  shape  from  a  areolar  ot  ovai 
form,  to  one  that  approaches  to  a  triangle,  <^ 
which  the  surface  api^icd  to  the  ground  forms 
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the  base.  Five  sete  of  muacles  are  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  giTing  to  the  ribs  the  motions 
faadLwards  and  fonrards,  by  which,  as  levers, 
dtey  effect  this  species  of  prc^esaon.  These 
muscks  are  diqiosed  in  .regular  layers;  some 
passing  over  one  or  two  ribs  to  be  attached  to 
the  succeeding  rib.  In  all  snakes  the  ribs  are 
cobttaned  backwards  mach  beyond  the  region 
occupied  by  the  lungs ;  and  although  the  ante- 
rior set  are  anbserrient  to  respiration,  as  well  as 
to  pn^ressire  motion,  it  ia  evident  that  all  those 
posterior  to  the  lungs  must  be  employed  solely 
£k  the  latter  of  dieee  purp<»e8. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  serpent  ceui 
slowly  advance,  by  this  creeping,  or  vermicular 
motion,  consisting  in  reality  of  a  succession  of 
very  short  steps.  But  its  pn^ess  is  accelerated 
by  the  curvatures  into  which  it  throws  its  body ; 
the  fore  part  being  fixed,  and  the  hind  part 
brought  near  to  it;  then,  by  a  reverse  process, 
the  hind  part  is  fixed,  and  the  head  pn^ected 
linrwarda.  By  an  alternation  of  these  move- 
ments, assisted  by  the  actions  of  the  ribs,  the 
serpent  is  enabled  to  glide  onwards  with  con-, 
siderable  rapidity,  and  without  attracting  obsfsr- 
vation.  But  where  greater  expediticHi  is  neces- 
sary, they  employ  a  more  hurried  kind  of  pace, 
although  one  whioh  exposes  them  more  to  im- 
mediate view.  The  body,  instead  of  being  bait 
from  side  to  side,  is  raised  in  one  great  arch. 
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of  which  the  two  extremitiea  alone  toach  Ae 
ground;  and  these  being  alternately  employed 
as  points  of  support,  are  made  succeflBiTely  to 
approach  and  to  separate  irom  each  other,  the 
body  being  propelled  by  bringing  it  from  a 
curved  to  a  strait  line. 

There  is  yet  a  third  kind  of  motion,  witath 
serpents  occasionally  resort  to,  when  ^nn^ng 
ufton  their  i»ey,  or  when  desirous  of  making  a 
sudd^i  escape  from  dai^er.  They  coil  them' 
selves  into  a  spiral,  by  contracting  all  the 
mnacles  on  one  ude  of  the  body,  and  then, 
sttddraily  throwing  into  violent  action,  all  die 
muscles  <hi  the  opposite  side,  the  wlu^e  body  is 
propelled,  as  if  by  the  release  and  unwinding  of 
a  powerful  spring,  with  an  impulse  which  raises 
it  to  some  height  from  the  ground,  imd  prefects 
it  to  a  comiderable  distance. 

Thus  these  animals,  to  which  Nataie  has 
denied  all  external  members,  are  yet  capable^ 
by  the  sabstitution  of  a  different  kind  of  me- 
chanism, still  constructed  from  the  .elemoiti 
belonging  to  the  primitive  type  of  vert^natod 
animals,  of  «lently  gliding  along  the  suz£u:e  of 
the  earth,  of  creeping  up  trees,  c^  stridii^  ra- 
pidly across  die  plain,  and  of  executing  lea^ 
with  a  vigour  and  agility  which  astoni^  the 
behfdder,  and  which,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and 
snperstition,  were  easily  ascribed  to  supernatural 
t^ency.   - 
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^  4.  Sauria. 


The  confonnation  of  thoee  parts  of  the  frame 
which  are  Bubaerrient  to  pn^eseive  motion 
beOMues  more  perfect  in  the  claee  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  which  includes  all  the  lizard  tribes. 
Several  links  of  connexioa  with  the  preceding 
class  may  stiU  be  noticed,  marking  the  progress 
of  derelopemeut,  as  we  follow  the  ascending 
smes'of  animals.  Rudiments  of  the  bones  of 
the  extremities,  and  also  of  the  sternum  make 
their  a{^>earance  very  visibly  in  the  Ophioaaurua, 
and  in  the  Mind  v<mn  (Anguis  fragilit).  The 
Siren  iacertina  .  has  two  diminutive  fore  feet, 
placed  close  to  the  head.  The  Lacerta  lumbri- 
coides  of  linneua,  or  the  Bipea  canaiiculatus  of 
Lac^iede,  which  is  found  in  Mexico,  and  of 
which  a  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  Paris,  has  a  pair  of  very  short  feet,  also  placed 
near  the  head,  and  divided  into  four  toes,  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  The  Lacerta  bipes 
(Linn),  or  S&eUopimc  of  Pallas,  has,  on  the 
.other  hand,  a  pair  <^  hind  feet  only,  but  ex- 
trcanely  eunall,  together  with  rudiments  of  a 
scapula  and  clavicle  concealed  under  the  akin. 
Next  in  order  must  be  placed  the  Chakidea, 
or  Snake-lizard  (Fig.  210),  and  the  Lacerta 
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seps,  animald  frequently  met  with  in  the  Soutk 
of  France,  and  which  have  four  minute  feet, 
totally  inefficient  for  the  support  of  the  body, 
and  only  remotely  useful  in  contributing  to  its 
pn^eesive  undulations. 

Asc^iding  from  these,  we  may  form  a  aerias  of 
reptiles,  in  which  the  deveiopoBent  of  the  UmbB 
becomes  m(»e  and  more  extended,  till  we  anire 
at  Crocodiles,  in  which  they  attain  a  c<mstder- 
able  degree  of  perfection.  As  a  consequence  (tf 
this  greater  developement  of  the  skeletw,  we 
find  the  trunk  divisible  into  separate  regiooB. 
We  now,  for  the  first  time,  meet  with  a  difltinct 
neck,  separating  the  head  from  the  thorax, 
which  is  itself  distinguishable  from  the  abdomen ; 
and  a  distinct  sacrum  is  interposed  between  the 
lumbar  and  the  cauded  rertebrse. 

A  further  approach,  to  the  high^  classes,  is 
observable  in  the  number  of  cervical  Tertebne, 
which  is  almost  constantly  seven;  as  we  shaQ 
find  it  to  be  in  the  mammalia.  The  articulft- 
tions  of  ^e  vertebree  are  similar  to  those  of 
serpents,  inaconuch  as  they  consist  of  ball  and 
socket  joints.  In  that  of  the  occipital  bone  widi 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  we  find  that 
nature  again  reverts  to  the  simpler  fwm  of  i 
single  condyle  projecting  fiom  the  body  of  the 
occipital  bone,  instead  of  latoxd  condyles  pro* 
eeeding  fnua  its  leaves,  as  we  noticed  was  tfae 
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Structure  iu  the  batrachia.  The  caudal  ver- 
tebne  are  tdways  numerous,  and  the  tail  is  com- 
pressed vertically,  which  is  the  form  most 
fevourable  for  progression  in  water.  They  are 
r^maricable  also  for  having  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cesses attached  to  the  bodies  by  cartilages ;  a 
sUucture  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  seen 


The  number  of  ribs  difiers  in  diffeicent  species 
of  Sauria :  they  are  always  articulated  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  ^e  transva'se  processes  of  the  ver- 
tcbrse,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  continuations. 
Processes  of  this  description  also  occur  in  the 
neck,  attached  to  die  transrerse  processes  of  the 
cerrical  vertebree ;  and  these  have  been  r^arded 
as  cervical  rihs.  Their  presence  are  impedi- 
ments to  the  flexions  of  the  neck ;  whence 
arises  the  difficulty  which  the  crocodile  appears 
(o  hare  in  bending  the  neck  while  turning 
roend  npon  the  animal  he  is  pursuing.  In  the 
thorax,  the  ribs  are  connected  with  a  broad 
sternum ;  but  there  are  other  ribs,  both  before 
and  behind,  which  have  no  such  terminatiiHi, 
and  therefore  bear  the  name  oi  false  ribs. 

The  pelvis  consists  chiefly  of  the  iliac  bones, 
which,  as  in  the  batrachia,  pass  backwards  to 
tana  the  articular  cavity  for  the  thigh  Ixwe. 
Two  small  and  slender  bones  extend  forwards 
from  the  pubic  bones,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
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body,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  BUpporting 
the  abdominal  viscera.*  The  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities are  very  perfectly  fonned,  approaching 
in  their  shape  and  arrangement  very  neariy  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
higher  orders  of  quadrupeds.  The  toes  are 
usually  provided  with  membranes  spread  be- 
tween them,  to  assist  in  swimming.  The  fonn 
of  the  tail,  which  is  generally  compressed  ver- 
tically, like  that  of  fishes,  though  perhaps  not  to 
an  equal  d^;ree,  is  another  indication  of  their 
being  formed  for  an  aquatic  life :  for  where  the 
tail  has  this  shape,  we  always  find  that  the 
chief  muscular  power  is  bestowed  upon  it  as  an 
instrument  of  aquatic  progression,  producing,  by 
its  lateral  flexions,  a  horizontal  movement  of  the 
body.  Crocodiles  and  alligators,  for  instance, 
which  have  this  conformation,  are  comparatively 
weak  when  on  land,  and  as  soon  as  they  havo 
seized  their  prey,  their  efforts  are  always  directed 
to  drag  it  with  them  into  the  water;  knowing 
that  when  in  their  own  element  they  can  readily 
master  its  struggles,  and  dispose  of  it  as  they 
please. 

In  the  Gecko  tribe,  we  find  a  particular  me- 
chanism provided  for  effecting  the  adhesion  «f 
the  feet  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied. 

*  They  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  marsupial  bones  peculiv 
to  a  family  of  mammalia. 
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It  is  aomewhat  analogous  to  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  house-fly,  already  mentiobedi 
Each  foot  has  five  toes;  all,  except  the  thumb, 
terminated  by  a  sharp  curved  daw.  Oh  the 
under  suriace  of  each  toe  (represented  in  Fig. 
211)  diefe  are  as  mahy  as  sixteen  transverse 
slits,  leading  to  the  same  number  of  cavities,  or 
sacs;  these  open  fw 
^^^  '"      wards,  and  their  exter- 

nal   edge    is   serrated 
appearing  like  the  teeth 
of  asmall-toothed  comb. 
A  section  of  the  foot, 
showing  these  cavities, 
is  seen  in  Fig.  213.  All 
these    parts,    tt^ether 
with  the   cavities,  are 
covered  or   lined  with 
cuticle.      Below    them 
are  lai^e  muscles  which  draw  down  the  claw ; 
and  from  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  arise  two 
sets  of  smaller  muscles,  situated  so  as  to  be  put 
uptm  the  stretch,  when  the  former  are  in  action. 
By  the  contractions  of  these  muscles,  the  orifices 
of  the  cavities,  or  sacs,  to  which  they  belong, 
are  opened,  and  the  seirated  edges  applied  ac- 
curately to  the  surfaces  with  which  -  the  feet  are 
in  contact.    Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  account 
of  this  structure,  compares  it  to  the  sucking  disk 
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of  the  Remora.*  By  its  means  the  animal  k 
enabled  to  walk  securely  upon  the  amootheit 
surfaces,  even  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of 
gravity.  It  can  run  very  quickly  along  the 
walls  or  ceiling  of  a  boilding,  in  Bituatioos  where 
it  cannot  be  supported  by  the  feet,  but  nnut 
depend  altc^ther  upon  the  sugpensiMi  derived 
from  a  succession  of  rapid  and  momentary  ad- 


Although  the  Sauria  are  better  formed  for 
prt^ressive  motion  than  any  of  the  other  orders 
of  reptiles,  yet  the  greater  shortness  and  oUique 
position  of  their  limbs,  compared  with  those  (tf 
maihmiferous  quadrupeds,  obliges  them  in  ge- 
neral to  rest  the  weight  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
on  the  ground,  when  they  are  not  actually 
moving.  None  of  these  reptiles  have  any  other 
kind  of  pace  than  that  of  walking,  or  jumping; 
being  incapable  of  performing  either  a  trot  or  a 
gallop,  is  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
plane  in  which  their  limbs  move.  The  Ckaau- 
lion  walks  with  great  downess  and  apparent 
difficulty ;  and  we  have  seen .  that,  in  coBse- 
quence  of  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  its 
neck,  the  Crocodile,  thoMgh  capable  of  swift  mo- 
tion in  a  straight  line,  is  unable  to  turn  itscif 
round  quickly.  The  general  type  of  these  r^ 
tiles,  having  reference  to  an  amj^ibious  life,  tm 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  Tot  I81G,  p.  151,  and  323. 
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not  attained  that  exclnaiTe  ad^tation  to  a  ter- 
restrial existence,  which  we  find  in  the  higher 
ordeis  of  the  Mammalia.  But  before  proceed- 
ing to  consider  these,  we  have  to  notice  a  sin- 
gular group  of  animals,  whose  conformation 
i^^Mars  to  be  exceedingly  anomalous,  and  as  if 
it  interrupted  the  regularity  of  the  ascending 
series,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  collateral  rami- 
fication. 


§  5.  Chelonia. 

Tbe  order  of  Chelonian  Meptiles,  which  com- 
prises all  the  tribes  of  Tortoises  and .  Turtles, 
appears  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general 
lawB  of  ccmformation,  which  prevail  among  Ver- 
tebrated  Animals:  for  instead  of  presenting  a 
skeleton  wholly  internal,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
is  found  to  be  enclosed  on  every  side  in  a  bony 
case,  which  leaves  openings  only  for  the  head, 
the  tail,  and  the  foi%  and  hind  extremities. 
lliat  portion  of  this  osseous  expcmsion  which 
covers  the  back  is  tenned  the  Carapace;  and 
the  flat  plate  which  defends  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  tenned  tbe  plastron.  It  is  a  form  of 
struoture  that  reminds  us  of  the  defence  pro- 
vided for  aoimala  very  low  in  the  scale  of  or- 
ganization, such  as  the  echinus,  the  crustacea, 
and  the  bivalve  moUusca.    Yet  the  substance 
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which  forms  these  stroDg  fonckleis,  both  abme 
and  below,  is  a  real  osBeoos  structuret  developed 
in  the  same  manner  as*  other  bones,  subject  to 
all  the  changes,  and  having  all  the  prop^iies 
of  these  structures.  The  great  purpose  which 
nature  seems  to  have  had  in  view  in  the  ftHina- 
tion  of  the  Chelonia  is  security ;  and  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  she  has  constructed  a 
vaulted  and  impenetrable  roof,  capable  of  re- 
sisting enormous  pressures  from  without,  and 
proof  against  any  ordinary  measures  of  assault. 
It  is  to  the  animal  a  strong  castle,  into  which 
he  can  retire  on  the  least  alarm,  and  defy  the 
efforts  of  his  ^emies  to  dislodge  or  annoy  him. . 
These  considerations  supply  us  with  a  key  to 
many  of  those  apparent  anomalies,  which  canaot 
fail  to  strike  us  in  viewing  the  dispositions  of 
the  parts  of  the  skeleton  (Fig.  213),  and  die  re- 
markable inversion  they  appear  to  have  under- 
gone, when  compared  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ment. We  find,  however,  on  a  more  attentive 
examination,  that  all  the  bones  compomng  the 
sk^eton  in  other  vertebrated  animals  exist  also 
in  the  tortoise ;  and  that  the  bony  case  whidk 
envelopes  all  the  odier  parts  is  really  formed  by 
an  extension  of  the  spinous  {irocesses  of  the  ver- 
tebrse  and  ribs  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  usmd 
pieces  which  compose  the  sternum  on  the  btHtr. 
The  upper  and  lower  plates  Uius  formed  are 
united  at  their  edges  by  expansions  of  the  stemo* 
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ewtaj  appendices,  which  faocoae  ouified.  Tfaus 
DO  new  element  has  been  created ;  but  adTHoitagd 
bsA  been  takmx  t^  those  alraady  Mistmg  m  the 
gefiwral  type  of  the  T^rtebinta,  to  modify  their 


fanos,  by  ^ring  them  differeMt  donees  ef  rdatire 
deffek^»ement,  afnd  coaverting  diem,  by  fzh«ee 
trani^nnatiMW,  into  a  mef^aBism  of  a  veiy  ^' 
fewnt  kind]  and  Bvbewrient  to  other  «lbfeols 
than  those  to  wMch  they  are  asmiily  af^^ied. 
It  is  scaxecly  pqesiUe  to  hanre  stronger  pwofe,  tf 
such  were  vanting,  of  the  unity  of  plan  ii^bioh 
baa  regulated  the  formatioB  of  all  enimel  sbve- 
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tares,  than  those  aAnded  by  the  (^eletw-  of  tfa« 
tortoiae. . 

The  fiist:  step  taken  to  secure  the  rdative 
immobility  of  the  trank,  is  to  unite  in  one  ri^ 
bony  column  all  its  Tortebne,  and  to  allow  of 
motion  only  in  those  <^  the  neck,  and  of  the  tail. 
The  fonner,  according;ly,  are  all-  anchylosed  to- 
gether, leaving,  indeed,  traces  of  tluir  original 
iorms  as  separate  vertebne,  but  exhibiting  no 
sutures  at  the  place  of  junction.  The  canal  tot 
the  ^inal  marrow  is  preserved,  as  usoal,  above 
the  bodies  of  theae  coalesced  vertebrte,  and  is 
formed  by  their  united  leaves ;  the  arches  being 
comjdeted  by  the  spinous  processes.  But  these 
processes  do  not  terminate  in  a  crest  as  usaal ; 
they  are  further  expanded  in  a  lateral  direction, 
forming  flat  pieces  along  the  back,  which  are 
united  to  one  another  by  sutures,  and  which  are 
also  JMoed  to  the  expanded  ribs,  so  as  to  form  the 
continuous  plane  surlace  of  the  carapace.  The 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrse  are  well 
marked,  but,  thoi^h  finnly  united  to  the  ribs, 
do' not.  give  rise  to  tb&a ;  for  the  ribs,  which,  me 
flattened  and  expanded,  so  as  to  touch  one  a^h 
ther  along  their  whole  length,  are  inserted  below, 
between  the  bodies  of  every  two  adjoining  ver* 
tebrae ;  while  above,  they  are  .united  by  suture 
with  the  plates  of  the  spinous  processes.  This 
diange  in  the  situation  of  the  ribs  is  the  cmi- 
aequence  of  thechange  in  th^  office.    When 
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designed  to  be  very  moTeable,  we  find  than 
attached  either  to  the  extremities  of  the  transTerse 
processes,  or  to  the  articidar  surfaces  of  a  single 
Tertebra  i  but  where  solidity  and  security  are 
aimed  at,  they  are  always  inserted  between  the 
bodies  of  two  vertebrte.  This  we  shall  find  to 
be  the  case  also  in  birds,  where  the  bones  of  the 
thorax  are  required  to  be  immovable.  It  is  re- 
markable, indeed,  that  a  great  niunber  of  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  conformation 
of  the  dbfionm  from  that  of  other  reptilas,  indi- 
cate an  approach  to  the  structure  of  birds ;  as  if 
nature  had  intended  this  small  group  of  animals 
to  be  an  intermediate  link  of  gradation  to  that 
new  and  impcntant  type  of  animals  destmed  for 
a  very  different  mode  of  existence. 

The  Bterno-costal  appendages,  which  connect 
the  riba  to  the  sternum,  are,  in  most  animals, 
catrtilaginous ;  though  occasionally  we  find  them 
partially  ossified.  In  the  tortoise,  however,  their 
osmfication  is  not  only  complete,  but  has  been 
expanded  laterally,  so  as  to  foim  a  continuous 
surface  with  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  and  with 
the  edges  of  the  plastron,  and  completely  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  between  them ;  constituting  a 
dense  and  solid  wall,  which  entirely  closes  the 
sides  of  the  general  bony  case.  So  strong  is  the 
tendency  to  ossification  in  all  these  pieces,  that 
the  sutures  at  first  formed  between  them  are 
often,  in  process  of  time,  obliterated  ;   and  the 
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bony  fibres  are  continuous  throughout  a  great 
extent  of  surface. 

The  most  remarkable  metamorphosis  in  the 
osseous  system  of  this  new  type  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  sternum.  So  expanded  are  all  its 
parts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  this  bone 
under  the  disguised  form  in  which  it  constitutes 
the  plastrcMi,  or  broad  plate,  which,  as  we  hare 
seen,  covers  the  whole  of  the  under  side  <^  Uie 
body.  Yet,  by  a  careful  examination  of  its 
structure,  both  in  the  young  animal,  and  also  in 
the  adult,  when  the  sutures  are  not  obliter^ed, 
we  may  easily  recognise  the  nine  elemente  of 
the  sternum ;  namely,  the  one  in  the  middle  and 
fore  part,  and  the  four  pair  of  lateral  pieces; 
each  having  been  formed  from  its  reepectiTe 
centre  of  ossification.  In  form  and  r^ative 
proportion,  indeed,  tbey  are  widely  different 
from  the  same  parts  as  they  are  preSeBted  in  the 
skeletons  of  other  animals :  yet  in  number  and 
in  relative  situations  they  preserve  that  con- 
stancy and  uniformity  so  charact^istic  of  the 
beautiful  harmony  which  pervades  all  animal 
structures. 

It  is  to  foe  noticed,  also,  that  as  the  plates, 
which  form  this  investing  case,  are  bony  Mruc- 
tiures,  they  could  not  with  any  safety  have  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence 
we  find  them  covered  throughout  with  a  tbm 
homy  plate,  or^^nally  a  production  of  (he  inte- 
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guioent.  It  if)  this  substasce  which  is  commonly 
kaowa  by  the  name  of  tortoise  sAell.* 

The  immobility  of  the  trunk  is  compentoted, 
as  far  as  r^iards  the  safety  of  the  head,  by  the 
great  fiexibili^  of  the  neck  ;  which  is  composed 
of  seven  vertebree,  unencumbered  by  processes, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  double  currature  like 
the  letter  S,  when  the  head  is  to  be  retracted 
within  the  carapace.  These  vertebrae  are  joined 
by  the  ball  and  socket  articulation  common  to 
all  the  existing  species  of  reptiles.t  The  articu- 
lation of  the  head  with  the  neck  is  effected  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  occipital  condyle,  which  is  situated  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  great  aperture,  though 
presenting  a  single  convex  surface,  yet  has  that 
surface  evidently  divided 
into  three  p4rts ;  the  two 
upper  portions  being  late- 
ral, and  the  lower  portion  in 
the  middle.  These  three 
articular  surfaces  are  seen 
immediately  below  the  central  aperture,  p,  in  Fig. 

*  It  ihould  be  observed,  tbat  the  divisionB  of  tfaese  plates, 
which  appear  externally,  bear  no  relation  to  the  sutures  which 
Kparate  the  subjacent  bones,  so  that  it  is  not  pouible  to  draw 
ioferecces  respecting  the  fonn  of  the  latter  from  the  mere  inspec- 
'"onofthe  external  shell. 

t  The  expression  of  this  fact  is  thus  qualified,  because  it  does 
not  apply  to  many  fossil  or  extinct  species,  such  as  the  Ichthyo- 
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215,which  exhibits  the  skull  of  the  Testudovydat, 
viewed  from  behind.  Although  cloedy  approxi- 
mated, a  faint  line  of  demarcation,  which  divides 
their  surface,  indicates  an  incipient  tendency  to 
separate ;  we  shall  find  that  in  the  further  steps 
of  deTelopement  which  occur  in  the  higher  claaees, 
this  separation  actually  takes  place  by  the  obli- 
teration of  the  lower  articular  sui&tce,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  two  lateral  surfaces  to  the  con- 
dyloid processes  arising  from  the  developemeDt 
of  the  leaves  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  singular  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  in  the  turtle  affords  fresh  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  these  bones  were  origi- 
nally vertebree.  The  brain  of  the  tortoise  is 
exceedingly  small ;  and  yet  the  skull,  when 
viewed  from  above,  presents  an  appearance  of 
great  breadth,  as  if  it  enclosed  a  cavity  of 
large  dimensions.  But  if  we  look  upon  it  from 
behind,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  215,  we  soon  discover 
that  the  real  cavity  in  which  the  brain  is  lodged, 
and  to  which  the  aperture  at  f  leads,  is  vay 
small,  only  just  admitting  the  end  of  the  finger, 
and  that  the  broad  plates  of  bone,  p,  p,  which 
form  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  have  no 
relation  to  this  cavity,  and  are  merely  extended 
over  the  temporal  muscles,  which  are  of  very 
lai^  size,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  spaces, 
s,  8 ;  which  spaces  are  completely  surrounded 
by  these  bones.    It  would  appear  that  the  same 
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tendcau^  to  lateral  expaDudn,  which  exists  ia 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebne^ 
pTerails  also  among  those  which  c<MitrllHite  to 
form  the  skull.  The  parietal  bones,  which  re- 
present the  spinous  processes  of  the  second 
cranial  Tertebra,  after  having  performed  dieit 
primaiy  office  of  protecting  the  hemispheres. of 
the  brain  by  closing  over  them,  still  proceed  in 
tiioir  devdopement,  forming  first  a  crest  on  the 
nppw  part  of  the  real  craniwn,  and  then  sepa- 
rating to  the  right  and  left,  and  expanding  hori- 
zontally into  the  upper  roof  (p,  p)  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  protection  of  the  temporal  muscles. 
This  great  breadth  of  the  head  in  the  turtle  gives 
the  animal  an  aspect  of  superior  intelligence,  to 
which  character,  from  the  really  diminutive  size 
of  its  brain,  it  is  in  no  respect  entitled.  As  thie 
turtle  is  unable  to  withdraw  its  head  within  the 
carapace,  snch  extraordinary  protection  appears 
to  have  been  necessary:  for  it  is  not  met  with 
in  the  tortoise,  which  has  a  carapace  sufficiently 
capacious  to  give  shelter  to  the  head  whenever 
occasion  may  require.* 

This  arrangement  of  the  expanded  spinous 
processes  and  ribs  gives  rise  to  a  singular  inver- 
sion in  the  p<»ition  of  the  scapula ;  for  it  is  here 

*  The  aoalt^  of  the  spine  of  the  occipital  bone  with  that  of 
a  vertebra  i>  fmther  shown  by  this  bone  extending  backwards  to 
a  oDiMidenUe  length,  exactly  in  the  mannei  of  the  qpinous  pro- 
cesses  of  the  cerrica)  vertebra  in  other  animals. 
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plaetd  on  the  inside  of  tlie  rUn  and  gtcntm; 
tbst  IB,  between  the  oaiapaca  and  plastno.* 
The  hameruB  ie  remariiably  cnrredt  espeea^ 
in  the  tMUMe,  where  it  faai  the  £>iin  nearly  ef 
a  semi-drcle.  The  laduu  and  ulna  are  du- 
tibc^froHaachothar;  the  caipua  and  {rfudaagfls 
are  ihort  and  stunted,  ibnning  a  con^WHed 
kindofhand^ 

The  pdris,  like  the  scapula  and  claTicle,  is 
outloeed  within  the  Ixmy  shell  which  protects 
the  trunk.  The  sacrum  is  moTeabie  upon  the 
last  dorsal  votebra ;  «xl  the  coccygeal  Tertebno 
an  c<Hitinued  from  it,  fiinnii^  a  shwt  tail.  The 
fiemur  is  abort  and  powerful,  and  somewhat  bent, 
but  less  so  than  the  humerus ;  and  ike  rest  of 
the  bones  of  the  hi&d  extremity  are  similar  tt 
those  of  the  fore  leg.f  Ail  the  feet  are  Joined 
obliquely  to  the  limbs  wluch  support  tfa^s, 
giring  the  animal  an  apparent  awkwardneos 
of  gait,  as  if  it  were  obliged  to  walk  upon  cli^ 


*  Tbe  anomaloOT  aituation  of  these  bones,  «nd  tfte  atangAj 
dnguised  Forma  which  their  Krerel  pvU  unme,  raote  il  tatp 
difficult  to  rec^mice  io  the  skelfiton  the  levmal  piec«a  wbidi 
correspond  to  the  ooraial  type  of  the  scapula,  acromion,  con- 
coid  bone,  and  clavicle ;  and  anatomists  are  not  yet  agreed  M 
to  tfM  )m>per  detignatioas  which  an  applie^le  to  the«e  b«M 
in  the  Chelonia. 

t  Hie  cylindric^  bonea  of  the  torioJM  are  saHd  ifaroughoat, 
and  have  no  carity  fcr  containfng  mamw,  u  in  llie  more  highly 
developed  boiwa  of  the  nuntnalia.  TUa  ia  aeen  hi  the  ateitaa 
of  the  femur.  Fig.  214. 
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feet,  llie  impulse  which  tfaejr  gnre  bting  lateral 
and  oblique  renders  them  more  efficaciouB  for 
pn^ression  in  the  water  than  ab  land :  this 
eircumBtanoe,  in  conjnoction  with  the  GonBtitu- 
ttonal  trapor  of  the  animal,  sufficiently  accounts 
Sot  the  exceseiTe,  and  indeed  proTerbial  tardiness 
of  its  morements. 

Security  S4)pears  still  to  be  the  object  nimed 
at  in  the  raechaniam  of  all  the  other  parts  ci  the 
riLeletOD.  The  articulations  at  the  dionlders  and 
the  hips'  are  such  as  facilitate  the  complete 
retraction  of  the  limbs  within  the  carapace: 
jUter  the  head  has  been  drawn  in  by  the  double, 
or  serpentine  flexion  of  the  neck,  the  knees  are 
Inought  tt^e^er,  and  the  whole  limb  withdrawii 
within  the  shell,  the  fore  legs  folding  completely 
«v«r  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  and  protect  it  most 
effiwtually.  For  this  purpose,  the  carpus  and 
metacmrpus  are  exceedingly  fliUitened,  and  ap- 
|RNnEim»le  to  the  fin-like  form  which  we  shall 
presently  see  exemplified  in  the  cetaceous  tribes. 
The  phalanges  are  also  large  and  lengthraied, 
fbmnng  a  kind  of  oval  hand,  or  rather  paddle, 
the  functions  of  which  it  is  well  calculated  to 
peifonn.  The  curvature  of  the  hamerus  is  of 
ffeoBi.  advant^e  to  the  tortoise  in  assisting  it  to 
turn  itself,  whoi,  by  any  accident,  it  has  been 
laid  on  its  back. 

Condderable  differences  may  be  noticed  in 
the  structure  of  the  several  species  of  Cbehmia, 
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accordii^  to  the  divetBity  of  their  habits.  Tor- 
toises which  live  «n  luid,  require  more  com- 
plete  pFDtectwn  by  means  of  their  shell  ikm 
turtles,  or  Emydes,  which  dwell  only  in  the 
water:  hence  the  convexity  of  their  can^nce, 
the  solidity  of  its  ossification,  its  ixumoTeable 
connexion  with  the  plastron,  and  the  ccHnpkilie 
shelter  it  affords  to  the  head  and  limbs.  Turdes, 
on  the  other  hand,  receiving  support  fiKoa  the 
element  in  which  they  reside,  require  less  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  these  objects.  Their  ca- 
rapace is  smaller,  has  a  more  flattened  fwm, 
and  cannot  afford  pn^ection  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  These  latter  organs  are  propor^nally 
larger,  present  a  greater  devel(^>ement  of  the 
radius  and  idna,  and  are  compressed  into  a  flat 
expanded  surface.  Previously  to  the  retiactioa 
of  the  head  and  limbs  within  the  shell,  the  air  is 
expelled  from  the  large  cavities  of  the  lungs,  by 
the  vigorous  actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
which  exist  in  these  animals  as  well  as  in  all  the 
vertebrata,  although  here  they  are  covered  by 
the  bones,  and  compress  the  lungs  by  pushing 
the  abdominal  viscera  against  them.  This  sod- 
den expulsion  of  air  is  the  cause  of  the  long 
continued  hissing  sound  which  the  tortoise  emits 
while  preparing  to  retreat  into  its  strong  hold. 

The  ribs,  though  they  at  first  assume  the  fonu 
of  broad  plates  immoveably  united  to  the  spine, 
wh«i  they  have  proceeded  a  certain  distance, 
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separate  from  each  other,  and  resume  their  usual 
form  ;  the  intervening  spaces  between  two  a<ya- 
cent  ribs  being  here  filled  up  by  m^nbnne. 
The  plastron  is  united  with  the  carapace  by 
membrane  likewise ;  and  the  sternum,  instead 
of  forming  one  broad  plate  of  bme,  has  the  in- 
terrals  between  its  imperfecdy  developed  de- 
m^its  also  membranous.  All  this .  renders  the 
whole  shell  less  compact,  more  flexible,  and 
more  feeble :  but  the  movements  of  the  animal 
are  quicker  and  more  eneigetic. 

These  characteristic  differences  between  the 
aquatic  Chelonia  and  those  that  live  on  land  are 
still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  genus  Trionyx, 
or  soft  tortoise ;  which  is  destitute  of  scales,  and 
in  which  many  of  the  pieces  that  are  bony  in 
the  tortoise  are  replaced  by  simple  cartilage  or 
membrane.  . 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  shell  of  the  turtle 
would  be  a  serious  impediment  to  the  motion  of 
this  animal  in  the  water,  were  there  not  some 
provision  made  for  diminishing  the  specific  gra- 
Tity  in  the  body.  This  purpose  is  answered  by 
the  great  capacity  of  the  lungs,  which,  when 
inflated  with  air,  nearly  fill  the  thorax,  and 
give  great  buoyancy  to  the  whole  mass.  Thus, 
wherever  there  exists  a  supposed  inconvenience, 
dependent  on  the  fiilfilment  of  one  condition, 
we  are  certain  to  meet  with  a  compensation 
in  the  structure  of  some  other  part,  and  in 
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fhe  mode  v(  ezeculing  aome  other  function. 
An  express  prorifflcm  for  giving  buoyancy  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  shdl  of  a 
:^>ecie8  of  tortoise  inhabiting  the  coasts  <^  tfae 
Scychelle  Islands.  The  uoder  surface  of  the 
shell,  instead  of  being  gently  concave,  as  in  land 
tortoises,  has  a  deep  circular  ccmcaTity  in  the 
c^tre,  above  four  inches  in  depth,  which,  when 
the  animal  goes  into  the  water,  retains  a  large 
volume  of  air,  buoying  up  the  whole  mass  while 
it  remains  in  that  element.*  The  greater  axe  of 
turtles,  when  compared  with  tortoises,  is  a  far- 
ther instance  of  the  superior  facility  with  which 
oi^anic  growth  proceeds  in  aquatic  than  in  land 
animals  formed  on  the  same  model  of  construc- 
tion. 

*  Home'i  Lectures,  vi.  37. 
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^  1.  MammaUa  m  general. 

The  sitigalar  animals,  so  remarkable  for  Uteir 
anonifllovs  shapes,  their  torpid  Titality,  and  their 
amphibious  constitutioii,  wfaicfa  have  laib^y  oc- 
enpied  our  attention,  appear  placed  by  nature 
as  forms  of  transttion,  in  the  passage  fnm  those 
Teitel^ated  animals  which  dw^  in  the  water, 
to  thoee  which  mfaabit  the  land.  The  class 
of  Mammifera,  or  Mammaiia,  Domprebends  all 
the  aniinals  which  poesess  a  spinal  colamn, 
breathe  air  by  means  of  tangs^  and  are  cdso 
warm  blooded,  and  Tiviparous,  conditi<MiB  which 
render  it  necessary  that  they  should  possess 
crgans,  csMed  mammee,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  preparing  milk  for  the  noaririimeiit  <^  tfacsr 
yonng;  a  pecaliarity  from  which  the  nune  of 
the  c^iss  is  derived.  But  they  are  not  exds' 
avtAy  Ismd  animals ;  for  tmmng  Uie  mammalia 
mast  be  ranked  sevterd  ami^bious  and  aquatic 
tribes,  such  as  the  seal,  itbe  wftlras,  the  p<HpHS, 
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the  dolphin,  the  narwal,  the  cachalot,  and  the 
whale  ;  animals  which,  however  widely  they 
may  differ  in  their  habits  imd  external  con- 
formation from  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  poesess, 
in  common  with  the  laOer,  all'  the  essential 
characters  of  internal  stmctnre  and  c^  functions 
above  enumerated.  These  characters  bekHig 
also  to  the  human  species,  which  must  conse- 
quently, in. its  zool<^ical  relations,  be  ranked 
as  a  genus  of  the  class  mammalia.  So  numeious, 
indeed,  are  the  analogies  which  connect  the  na- 
tural families  of  this  class  with  oar  own  lace^  tint 
we  most  ever  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  accurate 
investigatioD  ci  their  comparatiTe  anatomy  uid 
physiology ;  and  it  has  been  found,  acc(mlingly, 
that  the  progress  which  has,  of  If^  years,  been 
made  in  this  branch  of  science  has  materially 
enlai^;ed  our  knowledge  of  the  structure,  the 
functions,'  and  the  physical  histwy  f^  man  : 
subjects  with  which  our  welfare  has  obvioudy 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  relatiwt. 

The  princif^e  of  analogy,  which  prevails  eo 
generally  in  the  inferior  departments  of  the  vd^ 
ma!  creation,  may  be  also  traced  in  the  class 
mammalia  ;  for  we  always  find  its  influence 
more  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  the  objects 
comprehended  in  the  natural  aeries  of  beings  ^e 
more  numerous  and  more  diversified.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  great  natural  assemblages  of  animals 
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tthibit  more-Tariety  in  their  habits  and  modes 
(tf  existence,  than:  the  onie  we  are  now  ex&r 
mining.  Each  race  has  its  peculiar  destination 
with  r^^ard  to  the  kind  of  food  by  which  it  is 
noarished,  and  the  means  by  which  that  food 
is  obtained.  The  camiroraus  tribes  wage  war 
^th  the  lai^er  animals,  whom  they  either 
spring  upon  unawares,  or  op^y  pursue  and 
oveipower,  disj^ying  the  savage  enei^es  of 
their  nature,  in  practising  all  the  arts  of  fero- 
cious and  sanguinary  destruction.  Others,  in- 
tuit on  meaner  prey,  remrt  to  di^eiis  stratagems 
for  i(s  possession ;  some  are  designed  to  feed 
chiefly  on  the  mollusca,  and  others  swallow  in- 
sects only.  The  numerous  tribes  which  are 
formed  to  subsist  on  regetable  food  exhiUt,  in 
like  manner,  a  great  diversity  of  constructions, 
adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of  that.uibsis- 
tence,  whether  it  be  herbage,  or  the  leaves  of 
trees,  or  firuits,  or  seeds^  or,  the  coarse  fibres 
of  the  wood  and  baik.  While  all  are  gifted 
with  powers :  to  obtain  the  nourishment  they 
require,  those  that  have  not  been  armed  with 
weapons  of  attack,  are  still  provided  with  in-^ 
straments  of  defence,  or  with  means  of  flight. 
Each  has  its  respective  sphere  of  operatiou ; 
and  to  each  has  its  appropriate  soil,  habitation, 
climate,  and  element  been  assigned. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  alt  these  various  cir- 
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cmiwtancea  must  lead  to  great  direnities  in  the 
fq^Hu-atns  for  laasticatusi  and  for  digestioa, 
in  the  organiration  of  the  senKfl,  in  the  osn'* 
Btmction  of  the  inatmmeati  of  locomotiea  ud 
o£  prehension,  and  in  the  general  form  ef  tha 
foody  to  which  these  Tarious  parts  aie  to  be 
adiqrted.  Yet,  amidst  all  these  variaticuis,  wa 
may  pesceiTe  the  same  larwa  of  analogy  eooaeot' 
ingtfaewbfde  into  (me  series,  and  aaiiBiABtiBg  aU 
these  nnikifiinn  stmctores  to  one  oommonataBd- 
aid.  The  same  organ,  hovrarer  modified  in  ita 
shiqie  and  sise,  however  stinted  in  oae,  or  dev&- 
k^ed  in  another,  is  erer  foond  in  its  ^iprt^ate 
[dace,  aad  retains  the  same  cannexions  with  ad- 
jao«it  organs,  irhether  we  seek  it  in  the  imTaiTo- 
rous  or  the  herhiToroaB  qnadruped,  in  the  inha- 
Utsnt  of  the  land  ot  of  the  water,  in  the  ^*"w»n 
of  the  frigid  or  of  the  torrid  zone;  or  in  ""^Tifllff 
of  the  most  diminntive  or  most  ajlovel  statorea. 
As  an  ezaBi[4e,  we  may  take  dte  Tertebrtt  of 
the  neck,  ft  is  a  univeraal  lav,  that  this  part  of 
the  epin^  cdomn  shall,  tn  every  animal  of  the 
class  mammalia,  consist  of  neither  asore  nor  iesi 
than  serea  Tertdom.  Whaterer  Ik  the  lei^;th 
or  shortness  of  the  neck,  whether  it  be  com- 
pressed into  a  small  space,  as  in  tfae  elephant 
and  the  mole,  whether  it  be  lengthened  to  allow 
the  head  to  reach  die  ground,  as  in  the  hetae 
and  the  ox,  or  whether  it  be  excesMvely  pro- 
longed, to  allow  the  animal  to  reach  the  tops  of 
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trees,  as  in  the  cameleopard,  still  this  same  con- 
staDt  number  is  preserved  in  the  vertebne  which 
it  contains.  When  the  neck  is  long,  each  tndi- 
vidnal  Tertebra  must  necessarily  be  Iei:^;thened 
in  the  same  proportion.  Tbns  in  the  6'am«/€opar(f, 
the  Tortebree  of  the  neck  consist  of  seven  very  long 
tubes,  joined  together  endwise,  with  scarcely 
any  derelx^mient  of  spotons  processes,  lest  they 
should  impede  the  bending  of  the  neck.  The 
greyest  contrast  to  this  structure  is  met  with  in 
the  Dolphin,  and  other  Cefocea,  which  prea&at 
externally  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  neck, 
bot  whose  skeleton  exhibits  cervical  vertebrae, 
closely  compressed  together,  and  exceedingly 
thin,  and  most  of  them  united  blether  ;*  ev^y 
bone,  thus  formed,  however,  retains  the  marks 
oi  having  (niginally  consisted  of  separate  ver- 
tebra; ;  and  still,  in  this  extreme  case,  the  number 
of  primary  pieces  is  constantly  seven.f 

'  Id  the  cachalot,  the  whole  of  these  Kren  vertebrae  an 
usually  ODchylosed  into  one  bone. 

t  The  Bradypus  tridactyltu,  or  three  toed  sloth,  was,  till  very 
lately,  Uiought  (o  constitate  a  notable  exception  to  this  law, 
bedng  described  as  havii^  nue,  instead  of  seven,  oerrical  rair 
tebne.  It  t>  now  found,  however,  that  the  two  last,  of  these 
vertebrae,  which  appeared  to  be  supemuinerary,  ought  properly 
to  be  classed  amon^  the  dorsal  vertebrce,  of  which  they  possess 
the  distinctive  <diaiacten,  not  only  from  the  foRD  and  size  of 
tb^  transverse  processes,  but  also  from  their  having  small  ^ny 
appeudtces,  articulated  with  them  by  a  regular  joint  at  their 
extremities,  and  corresponding  exactly,  both  in  shape  and  situa- 
tioD,  to  ibe  ribs,  of  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  consid^ed  aa ' 

VOL.  I.  II 
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■        ^  2.  Cetacea. 

Remarkable  exempiificati<nis  of  the  law  of  uni- 
formity  of  oi^^anic  structare  are  furnished  hy  the 
family  of  the  Cetacea,  which  includes  tbe  whafe) 
the  cachalot,  the  dolphin,  and  the  porpna,  and 
exhibits  the  most  elementary  forms  of  the  type 
of  the  mammalia,  of  which  they  represent  tbe 
early,  or  rudimental  stage  of  dev^opemenL 
Here,  as  before,  we  have  to  seek  these  first  ele* 
ments  among  the  inhabitanta  of  the  water:  fw 
whraierer,  in  our  progress  through  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  enter  upon  a  new  division,  aquatk 
tribes  are  always  found  to  compose  the  lowest 
links  of  the  ascending  chain.  Here,  also,  ve 
observe  organic  deyelopement  proceeding  with 
more  rapidity,  and  raising  structure  of  greater 
dimensions  in  aquatic  than  in  teirestrial  animals. 
Ilie  order  Cetacea  comprises  by  far  the  largest 

rudtmetita.  These  small  bones  have  been  obserred,  both  bj 
Meckel  and  by  Cuvler,  attached  to  the  ninth  vertebra:  and 
Mh  T.  Bell  has  recently  not  only  ooafinued  the  otaervstiODft  of 
titeat  anatomistsj  but  has  farther  discovered,  that  Bimilar  radi- 
Inental  ribs  are  attached  alw  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  (See  Phi- 
losophical Magazine,  third  seriea,  iii.  376).  The  Bradypis 
torqMahi$,  which  has  been  laid  to  posteas  eight  oerriral  vettebne, 
will,  perttapa,  on  closer  examination,  be  hereafter  iwind  not  to 
deviate,  any  more  than  the  three-toed  sloth,  from  tbe  nomtal 
type,  as  regaids  the  number  of  these  vertebree.  Instance!  have 
occurred  of  sapemnmerary  cervical  processes,  or  ribs  in  the  litHiui 
skeleton.  (See  EdinbargkHedkal  and Surgica] Journal,  rl.304.} 
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acimab  -which  inhabit  tibe  globe.  ;  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  magnitude  of  thoee  huge 
mongers  which  once  moTed  in  the  bbsran  of  thf 
primeval  ocean,  or  stalked  with  gigantic  irftridee 
across  antediluvian  {Jains,  and  whose  scattered 
temains  bear  fearful  testimmyof  the  convulsion 
of  a  former  world,  certain  it  is  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  whales  ef  the  northern  seas  are  the 
most  colossal  of  the  living  animal  structures 
existLDg  on  the  eur&ce  of  this  {Janet. 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  organizAtioa  of  the 
tribes- belonging  to  this  semi-amphibious  family, 
■wiU  impress  us  widi  the  resemblance  they  betv 
to  fishes ;  for  they  present  the  same  oval  outJiae 
of  the  body,  the  same  c<Nn{iact  form  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  united  with  the  head  without  an  inters 
veoing  neck ;  the  s^ne  fin-like  shape  of  the  ex,- 
ttfnal  instruments  of  moti<»i,  and  the  same  enor- 
mous expansion  and  pnJongation  of  thti  toil, 
which  is  here  also,  as  in  fishes,  the  chief  ageat  ia 
pTOgresaioD.  With  all  this  agreement  in  elter^ 
j:^  characters,  their  internal  economy  is  coa- 
ducted  upon  a  totally  difierent  plan ;  for  although 
constantly  inhalnting  the  ocean,  their  vital  or- 
gans are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  th^ 
breathing  only  the  air  of  -the  atmosphere,  and 
the  consequ^toes  which  flow  from  this  difierenoe 
are  of  great  impwtance.  The  necessity  of  aenal 
respiration  compels  them  to  rise,  at  short  inter- 
vals, to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  this  air, 
with  which  they  fill  their  lungs  in  respiration, 
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gives  their  bodies  the  buoyant  force  that  mm 
required  to  facilitate  tb^  ascent,  and  svpenedes 
the  necesuty  of  a  swimming  Uadder,  an  <Kgan 
which  is  80  nsejful  to  the  fish. 

With  the  intent  of  diminishing  still  fiuiher 
tbor  specific  gravity,  nature  has  provided  that  a 
large  quanti^  of  oily  fluid  shall  be  collected 
under  the  skin,  a  provisioo  which  answers  aba 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  vital  warmth  of 
the  body.  A  great  accmmulation  of  this  Ughter 
substance  is  foimed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  apparently  with  a  view  to  fitcilitate  the 
devatioB  to  the  surface  of  the  blowii^  hole,  or 
orifice  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  placed  there.* 

Another  peculiarity  of  conformaticai,  in  which 
the  cetacea  differ  from  fishes,  and  which  has  also 
an  obvious  relation  to  th^  peculiar  mode  of 
breathing,  is  in  the  form  of  the  tail,  which,  instead 
of  being  comfvessed  laterally,  and  inflected  fiom 
side  to  side,  as  in  fishes,  is  flattened  horiiontaUy* 
and  strikes  the  water  in  a  vertical  directi<Ki, 
thereby  giving  the  body  a  powraful  impnIsioM, 
either  towards  the  surface,  when  the  anjnml  js 
constrained  to  rise,  or  downwards,  when,  by 
diving,  it  hastens  to  escape  from  danger. 

All  the  essential  and  permanent  parts  of  tha 
skeleton  of  vertebrated  animals,  that  is,  the  apt- 
nal  column,  and  its  immediate  dependencies,  the 

■  The  BubsUnce  called  Spermaeeti  n  lodfed  id  celU,  Ibntied 
of  «  curttlaginons  sabatance,  utuBted  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  of  the  Cachaht. 
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skuH,  the  caudal  prolongation,  and  the  ribs,  are 
ftmnd  in  that  of  the  Cetacea.  The  thorax  i» 
canied  very  much  forwards,  especially  in  the 
whale,  and  the  neck  is  so  short  as  to  be  acarcdy 
reco^isable :  for  the  object  of  the  conformation 
is  here,  as  in  that  of  the  fish,  to  allow  free  scope 
for  the  movements  of  the  tail,  and  ample  space  for 
tiie  lodgement  of  its  muscles.  For  the  purpose 
of  giTiDg  greater  power  and  more  extensive  at- 
tachment to  these  muscles,  the  transveTse  pro- 
fresses  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebree  are  ex- 
panded both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  being 
utuated  horizontally,  offer  no  impediment  to  the 
vertical  flexure  of  the  ^ine.  For  the  same 
reason  the  ribs  are  continued  in  a  line  with  the 
transverse  processes,  and  articulated  with  their 
tetremities,  thus  giving  stilt  ferther  breadth  to 
the  trunk. 

As  there  is  a  total  absence  of  hinder  ex- 
tremities, Bo  there  is  no  entailment  of  any 
of  the  vertebrse  corree^ndtng  to  a  sacrum,  and 
the  caudal  vertebree  are  uninterrupted  continua- 
tions of  those  of  the  trunk.  They  develope, 
kowever,  parts  which  are  met  with  only  among 
fidies  and  reptiles,  namdy,  arches  composed 
of  inferior  leaves*  and  spinous  processes,  en- 
(^ii^  and  giving  protection  to  a  large  artery. 
Although  the  bones  of  the  legs  do  not  exist, 

*  Hieie  leaves  being;  fonned  of  cartilage,  are  generally  lost 
when  the  boDca  are  macerated  for  tbe  purpow  of  preparing  the 
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yet  there  are  found,  id  the  hind^  and  lover  part 
of  the  trunk,  concealed  in  the  flesh,  and  qnite 
detached  from  the  »pine,  two  small  hones,  aj^- 
rently  corresponding  to  pelvic  hones,  for  the 
presence  of  which  no  mcne  probable  reason  caa 
be  asugned  than  the  tendency  to  preserve  an 
analogy  with  the  more  developed  stnictures  of 
the  same  type. 

-   A  simitar  adherence  to  the  law  of  uniformity 
in  the  plan  of  construction  of  all  the  animals  be- 
Imging  to  the  same  class,  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  conformation  of  the  bone^ 
of  the  anterior  extremities  of 
the  cetacea ;  for  although  they 
present,  externally,  no  resem- 
blance to  the  leg  and  foot  of 
a  quadruped,  being  feshioned 
into  fin-like  members,  with  a 
flat  oval  surface  fi>r  stiiking 
the  water,  yet  when  the  bones 
are  stripped  of  the  thick  in'' 
tegument'which  covers  them 
.and  conceals  their  real  form* 
we  find  them   (as   may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  810)  exhibiting 
the  same  divisions  into  carpirf 
and  metacBr^nl   brni^  and 
phalai^es  of  fingers,  as  exist 
in  the  most  highly  developed  oiganization,  qot 
merely  of  a  quadruped,  but  also  of  a  uookcgr^ 
and  evea  of  man. 
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§  3.  Amphibia. 

In  the  email  tribe  denonunated  by  Cuvier 
Amphibia,  and  conasting  of  the  Phocay  or  Seal^ 
and  the  Trichecus,  or  Walrus,  we  perceire  that 
an  advance  is  made  towards  a  fuller  develope- 
ment  of  the  limbs :  these  animals  having  a 
distinct  neck  and  pelvis,  and  both  hind  and 
fore  extremities.  In  the  seal  the  hind  legs  are 
drawn  out  posteriorly  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  placed  parallel  to  each  other :  when  united 
and  alternately  raised  and  dq[>ressed,  they  per- 
tann.  the  same  office  as  the  tail  of  the  cetacea, 
and  propel  the  animal  forwards :  but  when  em- 
ployed separately,  they  are  more  qualified  to  act 
as  oars.  The  walrus  has  feet  still  more  deve- 
loped, and  distinctly  divided  into  toes,  which  are 
disposed  so  as  to  strike  backwards  against  the 


^  4.  Mammi/erous  Quadrupedt  in  general. 

FftOH  the  imperfectly  developed  aquatic  and 
amphibious  tribes  we  gradaatly  ascend  to  the 
more  finished  stmctures  of  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds, which  are  expressly  fitted  for  prt^^esufm 
on  land.    In  these  the  powers  of  developement. 
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not  being  expended  in  tiie  mere  effort  of  gtring 
expansion  to  the  several  textures,  and  of  swdUiog 
the  bulk  of  the  frame,  sometimes  to  inordinate 
dimensions,  are  employed  rather  in  reducing 
the  elements  of  the  cnganization  into  cmhpoot 
forms,  and  in  craicentrating  Uieir  enci^es,  so  as 
ultimately  to  attain  the  extent  (^  power  and 
harmony  of  action,  which  are  displayed  in  .tiie 
higher  orders  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds. 

It  is  to  these  favoured  tribes  that  ve  most 
look  for  examples  of  the  most  complete  deretope- 
ment  of  the  akeJeton,  and  the  moat  adrantageous 
disposition  of  mechanic  force.  We  have  seen 
that  reptiles,  from  the  comparative  shoitoeas  nf 
thfflr  limbs,  and  the  torpidity  of  their  mnscolar 
powers,  are  but  ill  adapted  fw  rapid  pn^ressioii. 
In  alt  the  more  perfectly  f<»med  quadropeda  of 
the  class  mammalia,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  being 
raised  high  upon  the  liinbs,  posseeees  gre^  range 
of  motion,  and  can  traverse  wiUi  fewer  stieps  a 
given  space. 

The  office  of  the  limbs,  as  far  as  they  are  coa- 
cemed  in  progressive  motion,  is  two-fold,  l^ey 
have,  first,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body, 
which  they  must  do  by  acting  in  oppositHni  to 
the  force  of  gravity ;  and  they  must,  secondly^ 
give  the  body  an  impulse  forwards.  Let  as  co»- 
sider  more  particularly  the  relations  which  the 
Bthicturee  bear  to  each  of  these  two  functions. 

The    limbs    of   quadrupeds    constitute  £>«r 
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eotomns  of  eapport  to  the  trunk,  which  is  placed 
horizraitally  above  them ;  but  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  together  with  that  of  the  head  and 
Deck,  does  not  bear  equally  upon  them ;  the 
fore  extr^nities  almost  always  sustain  the  greater 
port  of  that  w«ght,  both  because  the  fore  part 
Df  the  trunk  is  itself  heavier  than  the  hind  part, 
and  becanse  it  is  loaded  with  the  additional 
weight  of  the  head  and  neck.  Hence,  in  the 
usual  attitude  of  standing,  the  pieces  of  which 
the  fore  limbs  are  composed  are  required  to  be 
placed  more  in  a  straight  line  than  those  of  the 
hinder  limb :  for  the  power  of  a  column  to  sup- 
port a  we^ht  is  the  greater  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  the  perpendicular  position.  The 
hind  limbs  are  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
number  of  dirisions ;  but  the  separate  portions 
are  usually  longer  than  those  of  the  fore  ex- 
tremity, and  consequently  if  they  had  been  dis- 
posed vertically  in  a  straight  line,  they  would 
have  elevated  the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk  to  too 
great  a  height  compared  with  the  fore  part. 
This  is  obviated  by  their  forming  alternate 
an^^  witb  one  another.  As  the  pelvis  con- 
neota  the  spine  with  the  joint  of  the  hip,  and 
meai  extends  fertber  backwards,  the  thigh  bone 
must  necessarily  be  brought  forwards ;  then  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  which  compose  the  bones  of  the 
1^  must  be  carried  backwards  to  their  junction 
with  the  bones  of  the  foot ;  and  again  the  foot 
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must  be  turned  forwards  in  its  wh<deleiigtli  from 
the  heel  to  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  On  com- 
paring the  positioDs  of  the  corresponding  diTisions 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  we  ob* 
serve  that  they  incline,  when  bent,  in  opposite 
directions;  for  in  the  former  we  find,  in  fol- 
lowing the  series  of  bones  from  the  spine,  liiat 
the  scapida  proceeds  forwards,  the  humeroa 
backwards ;  the  radius  and  ulna  again  fiM-wards, 
and  the  fore  foot  backwards,  positions  which  are 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  corresponding  bonea 
of  the  hind  limb.     (See  Fig.  218,  page  507.) 

The  weight  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
this  alternate  direction  of  the  angles  at  the  suc- 
cessive joints,  must  always  tend,  while  the 
quadruped  is  on  its  legs,  to  bend  each  limb  :  a 
tendency  which  is  required  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  actions  of  the  muscles  which  are  situated 
on  the  external  side  of  each  of  those  aisles. 
These  muscles  are  the  extensors  of  the  joints ; 
that  is,  the  muscles  which  tend  to  bring  th^ 
parts  into  a  straight  line.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  this 
muscular  action,  much  more  than  by  simple 
rigidity,  that  the  limb  supports  the  saper- 
incumbent  weight  of  the  body.  It  ia  evident 
that  greater  muscular  force  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  when  the  joints  are  bent,  than  when 
they  are  already  extended;  and. the  portions  of 
the  fore  l^s  being  naturally  in  this  cmditioa^ 
require  less  power  than  those  of  the  hinder  legs 
to  retain  them  in  their  proper  relative  positions. 
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The  ibost  complete  instance  of  a  votical 
arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  is 
seen  in  the  Elephant ;  where  in  order  to  sustain 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  body,  the  limbs  are 
shaped  into  four  massive  columns,  of  which  the 
several  bones  are  disposed  nearly  in  perpen- 
dicular lines.  By  tiiia  means,  the  body  is  sup- 
ported with  scarcely  any  muscidar  effort,  and 
the  attitude  of  standing  is,  in  this  animal,  a  state 
of  such  complete  repose,  that  it  often  sleeps  in 
that  position.  The  elephant  which  was  kept 
some  years  ^o  at  the  Menagerie  at  Paris, 
although  much  enfeebled  J)y  a  lingering  dis- 
order, was  never  seen  to  lie  down  till  the  day 
on  which  he  died.  When  he  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  debility,  what  seemed  to  give  him  most 
distress  was  the  effort  requisite  to  support  his 
head :  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  which  were  strained  in  that  exertion,  he 
was  in  the  habit. of  extending  his  trunk  per* 
pendicularly  to  the  ground,  by  contracting  all 
the  ipuscular  fibres  which  run  transversely  in 
that  organ,  and  thus  formed  a  vertical  prop  for 
the  head.  But  in  almost  all  other  quadrupeds 
the  mere  act  of  standing,  though  a  state  of 
comparative  rest,  implies,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  a  degree  of  muscular  exertion,  and  they 
can  enjoy  complete  repose  only  by  letting  the 
body  recline  upon  the  ground. 

The  conformation  of  the  hind  extremities* 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  well  calculated 
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for  the  simple  support  of  the  trunk,  is,  od  the 
other  hand,  better  adapted  to  give  it  those  im- 
pulses which  are  to  efiect  its  progresHve  move- 
meuts.  The  natnre  of  those  morements,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  are  dtf* 
ferent  according  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  pro- 
gression which  the  animal  practises,  the  degree 
of  speed  it  is  desirous  of  exerting,  and  the  par- 
ticnlar  end  it  has  in  view.  The  paces  of  a  qua- 
druped usually  distinguished,  are  the  walk,  the 
trot,  the  gallop,  the  amble,  and  the  bound. 

In  dow  walking,  only  one  foot  is  raised  from 
the  ground  at  the  egane  moment,  so  that  three 
points  of  support  always  exist  for  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  body.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
Htuated,  as  it  goierally  is,  nearly  over  the  middle 
of  the  quadrangular  base  formed  by  the  feet, 
while  they  rest  upon  the  ground,  the  first  effect 
to  advance  which  the  quadruped  makes,  pn^wb 
the  centre  of  gravity  forwards.  This  it  accom- 
plishes by  pressing  one  of  its  hind  l^;s  againit 
the  ground ;  which  leg  being  thus  fixed  by  tbe 
resistance  it  there  meets  with,  becomes  the  fo^ 
crum  of  the  first  movements.  The  extensor 
muscles  of  the  limb  are  now  exerted  in  g^nng 
the  body  an  impulse  forwards.  As  soon  as  tUs 
impulse  has  been  given,  the  muscles  which  fasd 
been  in  action  are  relaxed,  and  the  Ic^  is  raised 
from  the  ground,  brought  forwards,  and  laid  dowa 
close  to  the  fore  foot  of  the  same  side.    This  fore 
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fi>Dt  is  nest  ndaed  and  advanced :  and  then  the 
wme  guccesBion  of  actions  takes  place  with  the 
hiod  and  the  fore  foot  of  the  other  side. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
these  successive  positions  viU  show  that,  amidst 
all  the  changes  which  take  {Jace  in  the  points  of 
BUj^Kurt,  the  stability  of  the  body  is  ccMkstantly  pre- 
served. It  is  an  elemieDtary  propceitimi  in  me- 
clonics  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  ensuring  the 
supptMt  of  a  body  on  any  given  iKise,  is  that  the 
vertical  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
shall  &U  within  that  base.  When  the  animal  is 
stapding,  the  feet  form  a  qu^rilateral  base,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  a  vertical  line  pasung 
either  through  the  centre  of  the  base,  or,  as,  fcnr 
Uie  reasons  already  mentioned,  more  firequently 
h^pens,  through  a  point  a  littie  in  front  of  the 
exact  centre.  At  the  time  when  the  hind  £[>ot 
which  began  the  action  is  raised  from  the  ground, 
the  centre  of  gravity,  having  been,  by  that  action, 
impdied  forwards,  still  remains  above  the  base 
fismed  by  the  other  three  feet,  and  which  is  now 
reduced  to  a  triangle.  That  hind  foot  being  set 
down,  while  the  corresponding  fore  foot  is  raised, 
a  new  triangular  base  is  fwnied  by  the  same 
hind  foot,  together  with  the  two  of  the  other  side, 
which  have  not  yet  been  raised.  The  centre  o£ 
pBvity  is  still  situated  above  this  new  triangle, 
and  the  body  is  consequently  still  supported  on 
these  three  fe^.    The  fora  foot  may  now  be  ad- 
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vanced  without  endaDgermg  the  stability  of  the 
body :  and  by  the  time  this  foot  is  set  down,  and 
has  thereby  formed  a  new  quadrilateral  basis 
with  the  other  fe^  the  centre  of  gravity  has 
arrived  above  the  centre  of  this  new  base.  But 
at  this  moment  the  centre  of  gravity  is  again 
ui^ed  fonrards  by  the  other  hind  fioot,  which  nom 
comes  into  action,  and  repeats  on  the  other  side 
the  same  succession  ctf  actions,  which  are  at' 
tended  with  the  same  consequences  as  bef<»«. 
Thus,  during  its  whole  progress,  the  animal  is 
never  for  an  instant  in  dango-  of  filing ;  fi» 
whichever  of  the  feet  may  be  raised  ftom  the 
ground,  the  t^er  three  feet  are  always  so  i^aced 
as  to  form  a  stable  Irase  of  support. 

In  quick  walking  it  ofteo  happens  that  qua- 
drupeds ruse  their  fore  foot  on  either  ade  a  little 
before  the  hind  foot  comes  to  the  ground.  This 
is  shown  by  the  impression  made  by  the  laitter 
being  in  the  same  spot,  or  even  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  the  impression  made  by  the  former^ 
But  the  time  during  which  the  body  is  thns  snpr 
ported  only  by  two  foet  is  so  short  as  not  sen- 
aibly  to  influence  the  results. 

In  consequence  of  the  oUiquity  of  the  alternate 
impnbes  given  to  the,  ceatre  of  gravity  by  the 
successive  actions  of  both  the  hind  legs,  a  sUgfat 
d^^ee  of  undulation  is  occasioned ;  but  these 
undulations  are  caily  lateral.  A  trot  may  be  con- 
adand.as  a, succession  of  abort  teiqw  made  by 
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each  set  of  feet  taken  diagonally  ;  that  is,  by  the 
tight  fore  foot,  and  the  left  hind  foot ;  or,  vice 
versa,  the  one  set  being  raised  together  a  short 
time  before  the  others  have  reached  the  ground : 
so  that  during  that  minute  interval  of  time  aU 
the  feet  are  in  the  air  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
during  the  remaining  pwtion  of  the  time,  the 
body  is  resting  upon  the  two  feet  placed  diago- 
nally with  regard  to  each  other.  The  undula- 
tions are  here  chiefly  vertical,  instead  of  laterd> 
as  they  are, in  the  waking  pace. 

A  gallop  is  a  continued  succession  of  longer 
leaps  made  by  the  two  hind  feet  in  conjuncticHi. 
In  this  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lifted  higher 
from  the  ground,  and  is  projected  in  a  wide  arch, 
and  with  great  velocity. 

In  the  amble,  both  the  legs  on  one  side  are 
raised  t<^ether ;  so  that  the  impulsions  giv»i  are 
directed  much  more  laterally  than  in  any  other 
pace,  and  the  body  is  thrown  into  a  strong  undu- 
iaiory  motion  frmn  side  to  side. 

Anothier  kind  of  pace  is  the  bound,  which  is 
often  practised  by  deer,  and  is  paionaed  by 
sttiking  the  ground  with  aD  the  l^s  at  the  same 
moment.  It  consists,  therefore,  like  the  gali<^, 
of  a  aeries  of  leaps ;  but  their  directim  is  more 
uniformly  upwards,  from  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  legs  in  the  same  action. 
.  Nature  has  purposely  endowed  different  tribes 
with  very  difierent  capacities  to  execute  pro- 
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gresMve  moTcments,  by  the  TariatioQs  she'  bss 
introduced  ibto  tlie  comparatiTe  loigdis  of  Um 
several  parts  of  the  trank,  and  the  size  and  mo- 
Inllty  of  the  extreBiities.  Of  all  the  luge  anit 
mals,  the  Zimmi  has  been  constructed  witib  tike 
finest  pn^poTtiona  tor  iXHiferriDg  both  strength 
-  and  activity.  The  mass  of  his  body  is  saj^rafted 
more  by  the  fore  than  by  the  hind  extrranitieet 
In  walking,  the  lion  takes  long  strides,  and  exhi> 
bitsstrtMigly  the  lateral  midnblions  of  the  bvnk. 

Quadrapeds  having  a  very  long,  ca  a  rery 
massive  body,  or  whose  limbs  are  short,  and 
nearly  of  equal  height,  are  incapable  of  ad- 
vancing by  a  galk^,  or  at  least  cannot  sustain 
this  pace  without  a  painful  effort,  and  never  but 
for  a  short  time.  The  Tig^er,  which  has  a  longer 
body  than  the  lion,  galk^  with  leas  fadli^ ; 
apd  runs  chiefly  by  an  acceleratiin  of  its  walk- 
ing pace.  It  excels  principally  in  the  vigoor 
and  extent  of  its  bounds ;  for  which  it  is  admi- 
rably quaUfied  by  prod^ous  power  of  its  mns- 
cles,  enabling  it  to  spring  forwards  upon  its  vietim 
with  an  impetus  which  nothing  can  resist 

The  speed  with  which  a  quadruped  is  c^>aU0 
of  advancing  depends  more  on  the  disposition  of 
the  muscles  and  the  extent  of  the  articubtieiH^ 
and  more  especially  on  the  power  of  ^hb  ex- 
tensors of  the  hind  extremities,  thui  on  the  fona 
<^  the  body.  Great  length  and  muacului^  in 
the  hind  1^^  are  generally  attended  with  ooi»- 
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aden^le  power  of  leaping.  This  is  exemplified 
is  the  Jerboa  and  the  Kangttroo,  animals,  vhicfa, 
fivm  the  disproporticHiate  shortness  of  their 
fpre  legs,  are  totally  incapacitated  irom  walk- 
u^;  and  £»  the  same  reason,  they  cannot  run 
with  any  degree  of  swiftness.  It  is  only  in 
climbing  up  a  steep  acclivity  that  the  jerfooa  is 
cabled  to  employ  ^1  its  limbs:  in  a  descent, 
on  Ae  conbrary,  it  uses  only  its  fore  legs,  the 
iunder  being  dra^;ed  after  them.  But,  when 
piirsoed,  these  animals  are  capable,  for  a  long 
ccKttiauance,  of  taking  leaps  of  nine  feet  dis- 
tance, and  of  repeating  these  leaps  so  quickly, 
that  the  Cossacks,  though  mounted  on  the 
swiftest  horses,  are  unable  to  overtake  them. 

The  Kangwoo^  in  almost  all  his  movements', 
brings  into  action  his  poweifbl  tail,  which  is  iiir- 
niahed  with  very  strong  muscles,  and  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  fifth  limb.  It  is  of 
great  aflsistance  to  the  animal  in  taking  leaps, 
and  during  its  repose,  contributes,  together  with 
the  hind  fe^  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body, 
as  on  a  tripod,  and  to  leave  at  liberty  the  fore 
hga,  vhich  may  then  be  employed  as  arma. 
I  The  Hare  aBd  the  Rabbit  furnish  other  in- 
stances of  an  extraordinary  length  of  the  hinder 
tegs  depriviag  ibe  animal  of  the  power  of  walk- 
ing, and  obliging  it  to  move  forwards  only  by 
a  snccessioa  of  leaps.  The  hare  may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  walk  wiUi  its  fore  legs  oidy,  while  it 
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gallops  with  the  hinder:  but  this  diaadrantage 
is  amply  compensated  by  its ,  flwwTJng  swiftBea 
.whep  running  at  full  speed. 

Animals,  like  the  haHe,  io  which,  from  the 
great  lei^th  oi  the  hinder  limbs,  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body  is  higher  than  the  anterior,  nm 
much  better  up  a  deqiivity  thaa.on  level  gnMind. 
In  a^ descent,  on.th^  cqnt):&ry,.they  are  ohfiged 
lopmwie.an  o^liqufi.AU^d  zig-zag  course,  o&er- 
wise  they  woijldhe  ^n, danger  pf  oversetting, « 
iiappens.  occasioimlly  to.  the  Agouti  and.  the 
GMtnea  pig,  wh^  these  animals,  attempt  to  nu 
downhilL  ;  , 

The  Sioth,  wbjch  ig  fenced  for  cHnging  vilh 
great  tenacity  to  the  boughs  of.  trees,  presents  t 
nmarlmble  contrast.  tQ  t^  ^niqials  we  havej^ 
ii^c^ ;  itsiprp  l^fi  b^ing  niqch  bnger  than  tbe 
hindef,  and  its  otpf^menls^bdng  pnorrerbifdlr 
slow..  The  peculiar  modifications  of  its  nnis* 
cular  powers  are  pi^b^bly  coosequences  of  tbe 
singular  mode  in  which,,  m  I  studl  afienranb 
have  occasion  to  notice,  its.art^ies  aie  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Cameleopar^,  likewise,  has  .tix  &ae  kp 
much  longer  th^  ,Mt'e  hinder.  The  object  of 
this  conformation  ,wbj^  probably  to  elevate  tfae 
jinterioE  part  of  th^  ^in^ ,  so  as  to  raise  the  head 
as  nnic^  as  possible,  and  also  to  give  a  coo* 
sideraMe  inclination  to  the  wh<rfe  column,  for  the 
purpose  o{  distributiijg  Qore  .equaUy  tlue 
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of  the  head  and  of  the  very  long  neck  upbtf 
aKtbe  legs ;  for  the 'length  of  the  neck  is  folly 
equal  to  that  of  the  trank.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  body  had  be^  placed  in  the  usual  horizontal 
positkm,  the  anterior  extremities  would  have 
had  to  Bopport  the'  whole  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  this  neck'  and  head.  -  This  peculiarity  of 
structure;  however,  introduces  considerable  mo-' 
Plications  in  the  mode  of  progression  of  th^ 
animal,  llie  ordinary  pace  of  the  caitt^co-^ 
pard  is  the  amble ;  but  it  has  also  a'  slower 
walking  pace,  and  occasionally  a  gallop.  In 
the  amble,  its  unduktion  is  so  considerable  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  lEune.  A  similar 
kind  of  limping  gait,  arising  Irom  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  disproportionate  elevaticm  of 
^e  fbre  part  c^  the  spine,  has  been  obaervied  in 


^  5.  RuminaHtia. 

In  ibUowing  the  series  of  MammaHa  in  the  order 
-which  best  exhibits  their  successive  stages  of  de- 
Tcilopement,  I  shall  commence  with  thcee  whose 
<lige8th«  apparatus  is  foimed  to  extract  nouri^> 
ment  -exclusiTely  from  the  vegetable  kingdonr. 
The  first  assemblage  that  presents  itself  to  our 
t  is  the  remarkaUe  femily  of  Rvminanti, 
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which  feed  principally  on  herbage.  Wherever 
the  earth  ia  cloatbed  with  Tegetation,  it  teq^ixee 
neither  akill  nor  exertirai  on  their  part  to  seek 
and  to  devour  the  rich  repast  which  is  jKofasefy  . 
spread  under  their  feet.  To  remove  ttom  one 
pasture  to  another,  to  browse,  and  to  repose,  cauh 
stitute  the  peaceful  employments  of  their  lives. 
Mid  sati^  the  chieT  omditions  of  their  ^cistoac*. 
To  these  purposes  the  whole  conformatitHi  of  tb^r 
skdeton,  and  especially  of  those  parts  which  oiMt- 
Btitute  the  limbs,  is  adapted.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremities having  Mily  to  support. the  weight  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  and  to  assist  in  paro- 
gresfflve  motion,  have  a  less  complicated  arrange- 
mMit  of  joints,  and  exhibit  many  of  those  conso- 
lidations of  the  bones,  whic^  tend  to  masptify  the 
structure,  and  to  contribute  to  its  strength. 

But  though  never  incited  by  the  c^ls  of  appe- 
tite to  engage  in  saoguinfury  warlare,  they  are 
yet  liable  to  the  assaults  of  many  ferocioue  aad 
well  armed  adversaries,  and  <rften  unprovided 
with  any  adequate  means  of  defence ;  their  ooiiy 
resource,  therefore,  is  to  avoid  the  dwigeora  v( 
the  encounter  by  a  rapid  and  precipitate  flight. 
To  confer  this  power  appears  to  have  beett'lbe 
object  aimed  at  by  nature  in  every  part  of -the 
coofonnation  of  these  animals.  It  is  among  the 
ruminant  tribes  that  the  fleetest  of  quadrupeds 
are  to  be  found,  such  as  the  gazelle,  the  ante- 
lope, and  the  deer,  animals  whieh  exhibit  the 
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higfaeet  perfection  of  structure  belonging  to  this 
type.  We  may  observe  that  the  parts  com- 
pocni^  the  hind  l^s  are  longer,  and  inclined  to 
trae  another  at  angles  more  acute  in  these  ani- 
mals than  in  other  tribes  of  mammalia,  so  that 
they  are  always  ready  for  instantly  commencing 
their  flight,  and  springing  forwards  on  the  slight- 
est notice  of  danger.  (See  Fig.  218,  page  507). 
As  it  was  necessary^  from  the  situation  of  their 
food,  that  their  heads  should  reach  the  ground 
in  grazii^,  we  find  that  the  neck  has  been  much 
dongated,  that  the  muscles  which  raise  the  bead 
hare  been  enlarged  and  strengthened,  and  that 
the  Bpinons  processes  of  the  back  and  neck  have 
been  much  expanded  in  order  to  allow  of  suffici- 
ent sur&ce  for  the  attachments  of  these  muscles. 
The  effi>rt  requisite  to  raise,  and  even  support  the 
head  is  T^  cotisiderable ;  as  will  appear  when 
we  reflect  that  its  weight  acts  by  means  of  an 
extremely  long  lever ;  for  such  is  the  mechanical 
offioe  of  the  elongated  neck.  But  in  order  to 
econtunize  the  muscular  power,  an  elastic  liga- 
ment is  employed  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
bead.  This,  which  is  termed  the  Hgammtum 
•amdtee,  and  is  represented  at  n^  in  Fig.  217,  is 
flirmed  of  a  great  number  of  bands  which  connect 
the  hiader  part  of  the  cranium,  at  the  ridge  of 
die  occipkal  bmie,  and  all  the  spinous  processes 
•£  the  neck,  with  those  of  the  back,  the  separate 
dips  from  each  beii^  successively  joined  toge- 
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,ther,  and  compoeing  a  ligament  of  gieat  l^mtfa 
and  power.  It  differs  in  its  structure  iiram 
ordinary  ligaments,  being  highly. elastic,  so  that 
it  yields  tp  the  extension  of  the  net^  \^en 
the  animal  lowers  its  head,  and  gives  consider* 
able  assistance  to  the  muscles  in  raising  it.     In 


the  deer  and  the  ox,  which  toss  dtor  beads 
with  force,  and  especially  in  the  .males,  which 
pre  armed  with  antlers  or  horns,  the  mnacles 
performing  those  motions  are  remarkably  strong, 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  pwtiea- 
lariy  promiDoit.  In  the  loans,  on  the  contKAiy, 
we  find  the  transverse  processes  nrare  enlai^^ed, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  powoftil  mechanioal 
purchase  tp.the  muscles  which  are  inserted. into 
thesm. 

The  chest  of  ruminant  quadrapeds  is  oom^ 
pressed  laterally  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the 
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nareetrained  motioiu  of  the  antevkw  extmuity!; 
and  tbe'stem^tm  projects  so  aa  taireeiemblefthe 
keel  of  a  ship.  The  bones  of  the  mtedor  extnfe- 
aaty  aie  not  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  skeletan  by 
ttiealiB  of  any  bone  coir^spondkig  to  a  ielaride; 
fant  they  eu«  connected  with  the  sfnne  ahd  riha 
only  by  ligaments  add  muscle ; '  so  that  die  fose 
port  of  the  tnmk  is  in  feet  suspended  betveoi 
the  limbs  by  its  muscular  attachments  alone, 
liliis  is  not  the  case-with  die  hind  extr^nities; 
for  their  bones  commence  widi  the  pdvis,  whieb 
prodeeds  backwards  fiiom  the  sacrum,  but  iwith 
a  cbnaidetalde  iiwlination  downwards,  and  has 
a  deep  hemispherical  cavi^  for  the  lodgmeot.^of 
the  round  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  The:length- 
eded  forms  (tf  the  iliac  bones,  and  also  of  the 
scapula,  provide  fra  tiie  application  of  muades 
of  considerable  length,  which  are  consequently 
capable  of  oomnnmicating  to  the  parts  they  more 
a,  greater  Telocity  than  could- hare  been  efieoted 
by  muscles  of  equal  strength,  but  with  shorter 
filnrea. 

Both  the  humerus  in  front,  and  the  femur 
behind,  are  so  shortt  as  to  appear,  on  a  super< 
6oial  -view,  to  form  part  of  the  trunk,  beiiig 
oitirely  aiTeloped  and  concealed  by  the  large 
muscles  connectiilg  them  with  the  body.  The 
heads  of  the  two  humm,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  clavicle,  are  brought  very  near 
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each  other,  so  as  to  occapy  a  situatitRi  i 

as  poseiMe  undemeaUi  the  wc^fat  wfaidt  Aa 

limb  has  to  support. 

The  mdias  and  ulna,  which  Bse  the  two  bcntfls 
of  the  fore  arm,  although  completely  separate  ak 
an  early  p^iod  of  ^owtfa,  soon  unite  to  fwm ' 
but  one  bobe.  Th»  union  be^iiB  at  tfaeir  lower 
ead,  and  proceeds  upwards  to  witbin  a  short  di*: 
tance  from  the  top,  where  a  separation  may  sfcill 
be  observed  in  the  processes  which  project  from 
that  end,  forming  for  some  way  down  a  distinct 
Hiture.  This  union  of  the  two  bones  must,  of 
course,  preclude  all  rotatory  mbticm;  but  it  is 
calculated  to  gire  the  joint  great  aecmify: 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  main  object 
in  the  conformation  of  the  whole  limfal  The 
same  process  <^  consdidation  takes  place  in  tfac 
hind  leg,  between  the  tibm  and  the  fibula,  whi^ 
are  so  completely  united,  as  to  a£ford  sdarcdy 
any  trace  of  th^r  hsTing  been  origitiaUy  se> 
parato. 

The  carpus  and  the  tarsus  are  both  of  very 
limited  extoit,  and  consist  of  a  sm^er  nartber 
of  pieoes  than  usually  oocur  in  these  jointa 
The  cons(riidation  of  parts  is  most  oon^cuoos 
in  the  succeeding  division  of  the  limb,  namdy, 
that  constituting  the  metacarpus  in  the  anterim', 
and  the  metatarsus  in  the  hind  extremity.  In 
ather.  case  we  find  it  coiisisting,  not  of  five 
bones,  as  in  the  m4»e  highly  organised  cttmi- 
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vonnu  Mammalia,  but  of  a  nngle  btme  fm\y, 
taimed  the  caaaum  btme.  lo  the  early  periods  oi 
ossification,  however,  they  each  conaiated  of  two 
oinnrier  bonea,  lying  dose  and  paralld  to  each 
other ;  but  allterwardB  united  by  an  oesific  depot 
aition,  which  fills  up  the  interval  between  them, 
aad  leaves  bdiind  no  trace  of  suture.*  In  (HXh 
portion  as  the.  young  animal  acquired  strei^^, 
the  union  of  these  two  bones  becomes  still  mora 
intimate  by  the  absOTpticm  of  the  partition  which 
sepanted  their  cavities ;  so  that  ultimately  they 
oonstitate  but  one  cylinder,  with  a  single  c^itral 
eamty,  which  is  occupied  by  marrow. 

llie  cannon  bone  is  much  elongated,  both  in 
the  fwe  and  hind  extremity ;  so  that  the  carpus 
«nd  tarBos,  which  are  the  cnnmencements  of  the 
real  feet,  are  raised  considerably  above  the 
gtonnd.  It  is  a  conmion  mistake,  arising  from 
the  height  iii  these  joints,  and  the  names  they 
bear  in  ordinary  language,  to  consider  them  as 
the  knees  of  the  animal.  The  slightest  inspec- 
tioD  of  the  skeleton  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
th*t  what  is  called  the  knee  in  the  fore  leg  is 
l^perly  the  wrist ;  and  in  the  hind  leg,  the  part 
ao  misnamed  is  redUy  the  heel.  Thus  the  foot, 
eapeciaily  in  the  posterior  extrmii^,  is  of  great 
length ;  a  structure  which  is  evidently  intended 


■  The  observations  wliich  establish  this  fact  are  detailed  by  O. 
81.  Bikuie,  to  «  popcf  in  tke  "  Hanoirea  du  Mtn^am,"  x.  173, 
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to  gire  gieKter  irelecity  to  tfae  aotioiiB  ef^ths 
moscles,  viule-it  at  tlie  jMueoe  ttime  easores.tliB 
fitmost  steadiness  and  securi^  of  motioD. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  camum  bme 
there  are  two  articular  surfooes,  indicating  the 
originally  BC^Mirate  ends  of  its.  two  component 
bonest  Tbaf  are  lor  the  aiticulatum  of  the  two 
following  boneS)  which -are  aIsq,  very  iong,  and 
which- corre^Nmd  in  flkoadento  the.  first  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  widitoes.  These  are  fol- 
lowed'.try  a  seticHid  and  ^third  set  of  phalanges; 
the  laat'of  which  termiiiate  in  Jtoofe.  All  rumi- 
nant quadntpeds  have  thtis-a  double. hoof;  a 
{Aar&ct^'wfaich'ia  peculiar  to  diis  funily. 
'  Thus;  ihen  ^  has  Natute  moulded  the  oigans  of 
progressive  motion  in  this  remarkablie  tribe  of 
animals' to  aooMmnodate  th«m- to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  tlmr  ^tistenoe,  while  she  has  still 
preserved  their  rdatioas-to^  the-primkive  type  oi 
the  daes  to  wfaic^'  they-bd<Hig.  'Thus  1ms  she 
bestowed  upon  them  the  slender  and  elegant 
forms,  BO  pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  characterise 
the  fleetest  racer^  andhas  pronded  Ah- the  agile, 
yet  firm  and  secure  mov^nents  which  diey  are 
to  exercise  in  various  ways  in  eluding  the  obser^ 
vation,  and  escaping  from  the  pursuit  ot  tfadr 
stronger  and  mi»e  sagacious  foes,  lliis  purpose 
they  effect,  at  one  time  by  rapid  flight  across 
extensive  tracts  of  country ;  at  another,  by  re- 
tirement into  unfrequented  forests,  or  mountains 
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of  difficult  accesB,  crossing  their  ru^ed  gurfacea 
in  aU  directions,  clambering  their  |:»recipitoiiB 
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acclhities,  and  fearieetly  boundiiig  crrer  fbtet- 
voning  abyseee,  from  point  to  point,  tifl  tibe 
place  of  safety  is  attained  on  some  rocky  emi- 
noice.  FrMn  this  secure  station  the  Ai[Hne 
chamois  \ooka  down  upon  its  pnnu««,  and  de- 
fies their  farther  ^orts  at  capture  w  moteste- 
tion.  The  astonishing  feats  of  agUity  practised 
by  this  animal,  and  by  which  the  most  expe- 
rienced huntMS  are  perpetually  baffled  in  their 
attempts  to  approach  it,  sufficiently  attest  the 
perfection  of  its  organization  in  reference  to  aU 
these  objects.  The  chamois  has  often  been  seen 
to  leap  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  in  hmght,  without  Bustainlng  the 
slightest  injury.  How  the  ligaments  that  bind 
the  joints  can  resist  die  violent  strains  and  con- 
cussions they  most  be  exposed  to  in  these  quit^ 
and  jarring  efforts,  is  truly  wondes^. 

While  Nature  has  provided  these  animals 
with  the  means  of  safety  firom  their  mme  fer- 
midaUe  enemies,  she  has  not  left  them  alto- 
gether without  defoice  against  their  more  equal 
rivals  in  the  field.  It  is  on  the  head  that  she 
has  implanted  those  pow^fiil  arms  which  are 
sometimes  wielded  with  deadly  efibct  in  th^ 
mutual  f»mbats.  Even  when  not  fiimidbed 
with  horns,  the  animal  instinctively  strikes  with 
its  forehead,  where  the  frontal  bone  has  been 
expanded  and  fortified,  apparently  with  a  view 
to  this  mode  of  attack.    Thus,  the  ram  bntts  with 
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its  head  without  refi^'aice  to  the  horns,  which 
tire  oeiled  so  as  to  be  turned  away  from  4ie 
oliject  to  be  struck.  In  the  deer  and  the  ox 
tzibes,  however,  the  horns  are  formidable  wea- 
pons of  offence :  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
ioquire  into  the  nature  of  these  organs,  and  the 
phouHnena  of  their  productioii. 

The  antlers  of  the  male  stag  are  osseous  struc- 
tures, 8upp<Hted  on  short  and  Bc^i  tubercles  oi 
the  frontal  bone :  after  lemaining  nearly  a  year 
th^  are  cast  off,  Eind  soon  replaced  by  a  newly 
formed  antler,  which  is  of  larger  size  than  the 
one  which  was  lost.  Preriously  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  structure,  those  branches  of  the 
artery,  termed  the  cttrotid,  which  supply  blood 
to  the  frontal  bone,  iare  observed  very  rapidly  to 
dilate,  and  to  throb  with  unusual  force ;  and  alt 
the  blood- vessels  of  the  skin  of  the  part  where 
the  antla  is  to  arise,  soon  becrane  distended 
with  Uood,  an  ^eot  which  is  accompanied  by 
general  heat  and  redness,  like  a  part  in  a  state 
of  high  inflammation.*  Presently  the  skin  is 
der^ed  by  the  growth  of  a  tubercle  from  the 
aubjftcent  bone:  this  tubercle  is  at  first  a  carti^ 
ilaije,  and  ftfter  it  has  attained  a  certun  size, 
becomes  ossified,  and  grows  like  other  osseous 
Bteuctnres,  first  shooting  into  the  fc«m  of  alength- 
'eoed  cyUndor,  and  then  dividing  into  branches. 

'    *  These  phenomeDa  are  connected  with  periodical  changes  in 
the  conithaikm  relatjng  to  (he  reproducUve  liiiicti(»u. 
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It  is  followed  in  its  ekwgfUiMt  by  the  skin,  whioh 
duriDg  the  vhcie  time  that  the  antter  is  growingi 
is  extended  over-it  in  ereiy  part,  tomung  wbatr 
is  called,  from  the  d^cate  inTestment  of  hair, 
its  velvet  coat.  The  blood-veieels  of  the  proper 
m&nbrane  of  the  antler,  or  periosteum,  still  o^- 
tinuiDg  to  8upply.it  with  the  mateiutls  required 
ioT  its  ^nwth  and  coaetAidatioD,  deposit  so  great 
aa  abundance  oi  bony  maSt«',  that  its  ealai^gie- 
ment  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  whole  antln*, 
which  often  weighs  nearly  thiMy  pounds,  has 
been  known  to  be  eoii4>lctely  fiarmed  io.  ten 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance) 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  the  animal  iat^' 
dom  of  so  rapid  a  growth;  whicb  isitbe  mon 
remarkal^e  from  its  occnning  in  a 'small' part 
of  the  sy^em,  and  in  a  bony  stmwtnre.  - 

After  the  antler  has  attained  ks  full  sise^  a 
deposition  oi  osseous  substance  still  contimies  at 
its  base,  aroimd  the  trunks  of  the  arteries  whii^ 
are  proceeding  along  the  inveatiiig  membraneitf 
the  bone  for  the  purpose  of  conreyin^  nonrish* 
meat.  The  accumulattwi  of  this  sobstance  caises 
a  ring,  called  the  hurr,  round  that  part  ef  ■  dtt 
antler :  and  by  eBcroachitig  on  the  arteries 
th^nselves,  it  graduidly  diminishes  t^ir  eopa* 
city  of  conveying  blood,  and  they  at  kngth.  be- 
come entirely  obliterated.  The  boMS,  no  iougcr 
receiving  a  siq>erabundant  nourishment,  oeasesto 
grow ;  tb6  iot^uinents  whioh  corered  it,- decay, 
and  becoming  dry  and  shrivelled,  are  torn  by 
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robbing  agaiDBt  trees,  and  peel  off  in  long 
shreds,  leaving  the  antler  exposed,  which,  by 
ibe  continiied  effects  of  the  same  kind  of  friction, 
soon  acquires  a  polished  surface. 

During  many  months  the  antler  being  suffi- 
ciently nourished  by  its  own  interior  vessels, 
conthmes  in  a  living  statd,  Btid  presierves  its 
eoimexion  wiA  the  system.,  ^t  at  length  the 
arteries,  whether  Stotii'  the  effect'  of  the-  pK^^res*- 
sire  depoeitiein  (if  oBseons  matter,  or  irom  seme 
efan^  in  the  balance  of  the  vital  powers,  shrink 
and  become  by  degrees  obliterated.  T)ie-antler 
dies.  in~  consequence,  and  although  it  oraitinnes 
to  adhere  to  the  skull,  it  is  :only  as  a  foreign 
hody,  and' it  is -not  long  destined  to  remain  thus 
attached  ;  for  the  absbrhent  vesaels  are  now  ac- 
tively  employed  in  scooping  out  a  groove  of  8&- 
peiBtion  between  the  .living,  and  the  decayed 
EMfaManee,  at  the  place  irtiere  the  base  of  the 
afadsT  is  contiguous'  tb  the  frontal  bone.  As 
a»DQ  as  this  l^is  proceeded  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
the  adheeifHi  ceases,  and  the  lightest  oonoussion 
occaskms-the  felt  of  the  vrfaoie  structure.  After 
the  BeparktkAi  of  the  aatler,  the  eminence  of  the 
ftmtal  bone  on  which  it  ^ood  is  left  rough  and 
UBeren  l^e  Aat  of  a' fractured  part:  but  the 
SBhoonding'integnmeHtB  seoa  close  over,  and 
-CDver  -it  complet^;  >until  the  -period  arrives 
vheirit-is  Wbeieiklaeed  by  a  new  antler, iwhich 
exhibits  the  same  suceesskm  of  phmomeoa  in 
its  growth  and  decay  as  its  predecessor,  only  that 
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Its  derelopemoit  is  usually  carried  fortfaeft  th« 
new  stem  being  both  thicker  and  longer,  sdA 
the  fairancbee  wider  and  nuve  numeroite.  The 
antler  of  each  succemiTe  year  has,  consequently, 
a  different  fmn  from  that  (^  the  preceding ;  and 
wheo  the  animal  has  attained  a  certain  age,  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  present  iNraad  ex- 
pansions of  bone,  which  the  antlm  of  'ah  eariier 
ffrowth  had  never  exhibited. 

The  short  btniy  processes  which  extend  in  a 
perpiBndicular  direction  on  the  bead  of  the 
cainele(^>ard,  are  analogous,  in  some  oi  the  cm* 
cumstancea  of  their  formation,  to  die  anders  fif 
the  deer,  being  of  an  osseous  nature,  and  con- 
tinuoos  with  the  frmtal  bc»e :  but  in  odier 
re^mcts  they  are  Tery  different;  tor  instead  erf 
bcii^  annually  abed,  they  remain  thnmgb  lil^ 
had  cmtinue  to  be  covered  with  the  integur 
mente,  which  retain,  at  the  extremities,  a  tuft  ai 
hair.  The  der^opement  (d  these  proeease*  in 
the  young  animal  takes  fiaee  in  the  saaae  ma»f 
near  as  that  of  an  antler,  bnt  it  reaches  «ily  to  a 
certain  point,  upon  attaining  which  tfav-giowth 
is  arrested,  and  never  proceed  fartiwr.  The 
artenes  cease  to  deposit  Biq>erabundant  nonnah- 
ment,  but  cmtinue  to  maintain  aii  etxact'  eqvit» 
brium  between  the  expenditure  and  the  sn^ly ; 
so  that  the  horns  of  ihe  cameieopved  are  never 
shed,  and  remain  permanent  bcmy  stnudnres.    > 

A  fiirtlier  modification  of  this  process  ocean 
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in-tiie  conatructionof  the.horna.of.the  ox  and 
•f  the  sheep:  for  in  these  the  bony  peoceflHei 
arising  .fiom  the  frontal  bones  are  invested  vilit 
a  covering  composed  of  .horn,  the  Jiature  i^ 
which  is  toteUy  different  from  bone.  Two  tur< 
beicl^  may  be  seen  in  the  young  calf,  proceed* 
ing  from  the  bones  of  the  forehead :  the  akm 
covering  these  tubercles,  iinlike  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  antlers  of  the  deo-,  is  unusually  thick 
and  hard.  As  the  skull  expands,  this  pcntioii 
of  inte^^ument  becomes  more  and  more  caUous, 
UU  it  is  ctrnverted,  by  the  action  oS  the  subjaeent 
vess^  into  a  solid,  hard,  elastic,  and  inseiuible 
fibrous  substance,  fitted  to  give  efiectual  protec- 
tion to  the  subjacent  Ixmy  layers  which  nes 
Cvming  underneadi  it.  The  highly  T^scnlftz 
membrane,  irom  which  these  new  etructorra 
ehiefly  arise,  appears  to  have  different  powers  of 
production  at  ite  two  surfiices:  for  while  theiooer 
Kirfitce  is  forming  the  osseons  portion  of  the  hom, 
and  sullying  the  [diosi^ate  of  lime  required  for 
tfae  constructioD  of  its  plates  and  fibres,  the  exn 
teaor  surface  is  adding  successive  layers  of  hwD}! 
Sttbstanee  to  the  inner  side  of  those  portions  which! 
bad  been  befwe  deposited.  These  two  {^era-- 
ttoBs,  which  offer  a  ramarkaUe  contrast,  botb.aa 
to  the  mode  of  their  performance,  and  as  to.  the 
nabue  of  the  resulting  products,  are  carried  oo 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  organ,  but 
•n  d^^roat  sides.    The  bcny  basis  of  the  hora. 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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b  ui  organic  ttnicture,  which  c<mtiaiie)ft  t6  bo 
nsiiriBhcd  by  vessels  forming  part  of  the  geuenA 
sij^tein :  the  horn  is  a  mere  excretion,  which 
appears  to  be  destitute  of  vessels,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
living  powers.  Thus  the  growth  of  horn  is 
somewhat  analc^us  to  that  of  shell ;  for  the 
layers  which  compose  it  are  deposited  in  suooeft- 
uoii ;  each  new  layet  is  i^lutinated  to  the 
inner  sur&ce  of  the  preceding ;  and  each  has 
the  shape  of  a  hoUow  craie,  occupying  the  part 
towards  the  apex  of  the  former  c<ne,  and  ex- 
tending farther  towards  the  base.  Heoce  a 
hn^tudinal  section  of  the  whole  {vesenta  ibe 
af^>earance  represented  in  the  annexed  £^;ures 
(218*),  where  a  is  the  aecdoD  of  the  bora  of  aa 
Ox,  and  b,  a  similar  section  of  the  horn  of  an 
Antelope.  C  is  a  minified  view  of  the  extre- 
mis of  the  latter,  together  with  a  porttoa  of  the 
bone  D,  which  occupies  the  axis  vf  the  horn. 

In  this  process  of  the  fonstatiim  oi  ham,  as 
happeiis  in  that  oi  shells,  theie  swaetinue  occur 
^regularities,  or  periodical  iutei^usHuie  asd 
increase  of  action  in  the  secreting  organa,  giving 
nse  to  transverse  grooves,  or  rid|^,  Tbcse 
may  be  seen  in  the  hwns  of  the  goat,  in  wfaicli 
the  tibres  are  short,  and  laid  otie  ovex  aoether 
with  the  same  r^pulftrity  as  the  tiles  of  a  bouae. 
The  tendency  in  those  horns  to  aasuine  a  qiual 
form   is  expUoable  on  the  same  pxiaciples .  a» 
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tlKwe  wfakdi  Tegtilate  the  growth  of  turbimfed 
flhelld.    The  boms  of  the  ox  and  of  the  an*' 


tefope  tribes  are  formed  of  lender  and  more 
continuoiM  flbrei,  which  are  closely  compacted 
fe^ether,  add  exhibit  very  disdnctly  the  series 
of  hoHow  cones  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Tile  horns  of  the  RhiMCtrof,  both  of  the  one 
sod  two  homed  species,  grow  from  the  inte^o-' 
Dient  coreriiig^  the  nose,  to  iriiicb  tbey  adhere 
wiAout  baring  any  connexion  with  the  sulga- 
cent  bones.  They  bare  a  pyrflmidaf  sl^w, 
and  are  composed  of  paralM  fibres,  resembling 
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hairs,  a^lutinated  tf^tber  ihto  a  solid  mass 
by  a  material  which  acts  as  a  cement.  This 
fibrous  structure  is  most  distinctly  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  hom,  where  the  ends  of  the  fibres 
project,  like  those  of  a  brush,  from  the  surliEK^e. 
When  these  boms  are  sawn  transveisely,  and  exa- 
mined with  a  magnifying  glass,  a  great  number 
of  orifices  are  seen,  marking  the  empty  spaces 
that  intervene  between  the  hairs ;  and  if  the  sec- 
tion be  made  in  alongitudinal  direction,  the  same 
spaces  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  parallel 
grooves.  These  horns  are  not  deciduous,  like 
those  of  the  stag :  but  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
skin,  and  to  grow  from  the  root,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  worn  at  the  extremity. 


^  6.  Solipeda. 

The  Solipeda  form  a  natural  family  of  quadru- 
pedst  including  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  tb6  Quag^ 
the  Zebra,  &c.  which  are  very  nearly  alUed 
in  their  confirmation  to  the  ruminant  tribe.  To 
combine  fleetness  with  strength  has  been  the  ob- 
vious design  of  nature  in  ihe  constructiMi  of 
these  aninials.  We  find,  accordingly^  that  Ae 
consolidation  of  the  bones  of  tbb  foot  is  canied 
still  further  then  iii  the  ruminant  tribe;  for  in 
place  of  thie  two  parallel  phalanges,  which  are 
in  the  latter  articiilated  with  the  cannon  bone 
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-there  is  here  only  a  single  metatarsal  bone.  The 
titree  phalanges,  of  which  that  single  finger  con- 
fflsts,  bear  the  names  of  the  pastern,  the  coronet, 
and  the  co0in  bone ;  and  the  hoof^  of  course,  is 
single  likewise ;  there  is  also  a  small  bone,  con- 
nected with  the  last,  and  called  the  shuttle  bone. 
To  the  cannon  bone  are  joined,  behind,  and  on 
the  side,  two  much  shorter  and  very  slender 
bones,  which  are  rudiments  of  the  other  metacar- 
pal bones.  They  have  been  termed  the  styUndt 
«r  splint  bones ;  and  are  generally  united  by  ossi- 
fication with  the  canncm  bone.  The  scapula  of 
the  horse  is  very  narrow,  and  placed  very  nearly 
in  a  stra^ht  line  with  the  humems ;  whic^  latter 
bone  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  descends  below 
the  line  of  the  chest.  The  thigh-bone  is  also  un- 
usually short  The  muscles,  which  extend  the 
joint,  and  throw  the  thigh  backwards  in  kicking, 
are  particularly  powerful.  This  is  the  natural 
defensive  action  of  the  horse :  and  its  force  is  in- 
creased by  a  particular  proceae  with  which  the 
bone  is  &n)ished,  and  which  has  Uie  form  of  a 
rtrong  curved  spine,  situated  on  the  outside,  and 
opposite  to  the  leaser  trochanter,*  giving  to  the 
muscles  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  The  cerr 
vical  vertebrae  have  only  short  spinous  processes 
•  tb^  they  mig^t  not  interfere  with  the  motions  a( 

*  This  process  has  been  termed  the  proctstus  recvrvatu$  fe- 
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the  tuck-  Id  tbe  Tcrtabne  of  the  back,  on  tie 
other  hand,  the«e  procassee  are  remaritaUy  long, 
rapeeially  at  the  part  where  the  dioulder  ceetB; 
their  projection  crautittiting  what  is  called  the 


\7.  Paekjfdwmuta. 


FaoH  the  horte  we  paas  by  a  natural  :l 
to  the  Paekgdermatm,  a  small  gronp  of  animab 
intcneting  by  their  peeHliarides,  and  by  tlwir 
being  remnuitg  of  a  Tery  extensive  tribe,  wUck 
imneriy  inhalnted  the  eeith,  but  have  now  p*™*"!;* 
catirely  dioappeared.  Although  they  feed  vpm 
graai,  they  do  not  ruminate,  nor  are  they  dorcA- 
fiioted.  They  are  for  the  most  part  huge  sad 
imwi«ddy  animals,  with  thldt  integuments,  nmr 
deMd  tough  by  a  large  mass  of  condoMed  cells* 
lar  substanee,  which  fiuraa  the  chief  defluiahe 
armoar  of  those  that  are  destitute  of  either  tusk, 
praboaeiB,  or  nasal  horn. 

The  most  remarkable  genus  of  tins  iamify  is 
the  JSlephani,  the  colossal  giant  of  qnadni|io4s> 
The  many  peeuliarities  that  are  observable  m 
the  confcwmatiw  of  this  animal  haVe  all  aa 
obvious  relation  to  tine  oircumsteDces  of  its  cob-  - 
dition.  Formed  for  feeding  on  a  great  variety  d 
T€|^ble  substances,  and  mtwe  especially  on 
the  tender  shoots  of  trees,  fnats,  and  grains,  ae 
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well  as  on  herbage,  and  succulent  roots,  its 
ozgana  of  mastication  fue  pow«rfol,  and  its 
teeth  of  great  sixe.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus 
vequires  an  immense  developement  of  bone  to 
render  it  efficient;  so  that  the  head,  with  its 
huge  tusks  and  grinders,  is  of  enormous  weight. 
Had  this  ponderous  head  been  suspended  bt  the 
end  of  a  neck  of  such  length  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  carried  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  in 
grazHig  animals,  it  would  have  destroyed  the 
balance  of  the  body,  and  would  have  required 
greater  force  to  raise  and  retain  it  in  a  hori- 
Koirtal  position  than  was  competent  to  any 
d^pree  of  muscular  power.  Nature  has  acoordT 
ing^y  abandoned  this  form  <^  structure,  and 
has  at  once  curtailed  the  neck,  bringing,  the 
head  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  sup- 
porting it  by  means  of  short,  but  powerful 
muscles,  which  are  not  implanted  in  any  par* 
ticular  point  oS  the  skull,  as  Uiey  are  in  other 
qoadmpeds,  where  the  occipital  bone  forms 
a  crest  or  ridge  for  that  purpose;  biit  the 
genffltil  surfece  of  the  cranium  has  been  en- 
larged  by  an  immense  expansion  giv^i  to  its 
wterior  cellular  structure,  and  thus  the  musdes 
aape  attached  to  a  considerable  extoit  oi  buie, 
tnstead  of  being  affixed  to  a  single  process, 
which  would  have  inctured  great  risk  of  being 
broken  off  by  their  action.  These  large  cells 
ue  eovBtructed  with  a  view  to  combine  strength 
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vitb  lightneae  ;  the  plates  which  fern  tkeir  flidoB 
being  (tispoeed  in  a  radiat^  manner  towatds  t^ 
circumference,  and  arranged  with  great  Kegn- 
lari^ ;  and  the  cells  tbemBelves,  instead  «f  cf»<- 
taining  marrow,  are  filled  with  air,  by  meamt  <^ 
communications  with  the  Bustachian  UhAkb, 
vhich  open  into  the  noetrils:  thus  a  great 
extent  of  eur&ce  is  given  to  the  ^nU,  withost 
any  addition  to  its  w^ght.  The  ligamentom 
nuchse  also  comes  in  aid  of  the  moscular  powev, 
beiog  here  c^vast  size  and  strength. 

The  head  being  limited  in  its  ruige  of  EiotMHi 
by  its  approximatioa  to  the  tm^,  the  m«ath 
cacnnot  be  applied  directly  to  seize  the  food ;  aod 
some  means  were  tfaorefore  to  be  pmrided  Ibr 
bringing  the  food  to  the  month.  For  this  pw 
pose  a  new  organ,  the  proboseU,  has  been  coo- 
tatnictcd :  it  cmisists  of  a  cylinder,  perfectly 
flexible,  and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  readi  the 
grolindt  when  the  elephant  id  standing:  The 
animal  has  the  power  of  moving  it  in  all  posable 
directions  \xy  means  of  a  prodigious  nmnber  of 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  collected  in  small 
bands,  some  passing  transversely,  and  raditttii^ 
Aom  the  interior  towards  the  ciKmnferenoe, 
others  situated  more  obliquely,  and  a  third  set 
running  I<mgitndinally,  and  forming  an  exterior 
layer :  but  they  are  alt  variously  interiaced 
t<^;ether  so  as  to  compose  a  very  complicated 
arrangonent.    The  extremity  of  the  fxdtimsm. 
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«itteh  is  endoved  with  great  aenwtulity,  u  far- 
meheA  with  an  f^pendix,  reeembliDg  a  fingei*, 
mart'  «f  the  functiong  of  which,  indeed,  it  is 
capable  of  performing. 

For  the  formation  of  this  admirable  member 
k-  has  not  been  necessary  to  deviate  frcnn  the 
wdinary  laws  of  developement  by  the  creation 
cf  a  new  wgan;  the  same  end  being  aocom- 
Jilidied  by  the  extenaon  of  a  ^ructure  already 
lielonging  to  the  type  of  mammifevouB  animals.. 
In  several  of  the  pachyd^mata  the  noatrils  are 
already  consideraljly  advanced,  so  as  to  form  a 
moreaUe  snout :  this  is  ofalserrable  in  a  certain 
degree  in  the  Hog ;  it  is  still  uHwe  remaricably 
«eeu  in  the  Tl^r,  which  has  a  snout  sa  length- 
ened and  80  moveable  as  very  much  to  resemble^ 
tboi^h  on  a  iar  smaller  scale,  the  proboeeis 
of  the  elephant.  This  latter  organ,  then,  may 
be  ooiuidered  as  ma%!y  an  elongation  of  the 
nostrils,  which  have  been  drawn  out  to  suit  a 
special  purpose,  very  difierent  from  the  fimcticm 
to  w4rich  that  part  is  usually  subservient.* 

While  fleetness  and  dasticity  are  the  results 
of  Uie  mechanical  conformation  of  ihe  horse, 
sotidi^   and  strength   are    the   objects  chiefly 

*  JL  defective  developcment  of  the  booet  of  the  nasal  carity, 
wbile  the  natural  growth  of  the  Bofl  parts  has  contiane4,,hu 
often,  in  the  case  of  the  human  fcetus,  given  rise  to  a  monstrosity 
very  much  Ksembliog  the  trunk  of  Ihe  tapir  or  of  the  elephant, 
<Sn  OmtOmy  St.  Hilake.) 
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aiiiied  at  in  die  eonstniction  oCtiie  pacfaydeniuita. 
The  limbs  have  a  great  weight  to  sustfdn,  in 
ctHiBequence  of  the  huge  eise  <tf  the  body ;  aod 
hence  the  seTeral  bones  which  compose  the 
pillars  tor  its  suppnt  are  arranged  neariy  in 
vertical  lines.  The  joints  of  the  elbow  and  knee 
are  placed  low  from  the  body ;  the  ulna  in  the 
forel^s,  and  the  fibula  in  the  hinder,  are  folly 
developed,  and  ore  distinct  &Dm  the  radius  and 
the  tibia.  The  number  of  the  toes,  instead  of 
being  reduced  to  one,  as  in  the  hoise,  or  to  two, 
as  in  ruminants,  is  here  increased  to  five:  though 
in  consequence  of  their  being  very  short,  and 
of  the  skin  which  covers  and  surrounds  them 
being  very  thick,  they  hardly  appear  exter- 
nally, and  are  distinctly  recognised  oaiy  in  the 
skeleton. 

It  would  carry  me  lar  b^ond  the  UmitB  of  the 
present  walk,  wa%  I  to  engage  in  a  detailed 
exananation  oi  all  the  varieties  of  forms  and 
structures  that  occur  in  the  mechanism  <^  the 
different  tribes  of  mammalia,  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  serre,  and  to  the 
pecohar  circumstances  of  th»  animal  to  which 
they  belong.  1  must  necessarily  peas  over  » 
multitude  of  instances  of  express  adaptation, 
which  are  suited  only  to  parUcular  cases,  and 
are,  consequently,  of  minor  importance  as  regards 
the  general  plans  of  oi^anization.  In  the  sort 
ctf  bird's-eye  view  which  I  am  taking  of  the  end- 
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loss  modifiGatiooB  oi  strocture  that  have  be«i 
executed  in  confonnity  with  those  plans,  I  am 
able  particularly  to  notice  only  soch  as  are  meet 
xcBQaris.aUe. 


48.  Bodentia. 

As  the  tribes  of  mammalia  we  have  hitherto 
examined  eai^loy  the  anterior  extremities  fw 
the  purposes  of  {Hrogresaion  cmly,  they  are  desti- 
tute of  a  clavicle.  In  most  <tf  those  which  follow, 
aod  whera  a  greater  derelopement  of  the  limb 
caa&as  more  extensive  and  more  varied  powers 
of  motion,  applicable  to  a  greater  range  of  ol^ects, 
this  bone  is  found.  la  the  greater  number* 
however,  it  is  merely  in  a  rudimental  state ;  that 
is,  developed  only  to  a  certain  extent,  one  pintioD 
being  bony,  and  the  rest  cartilaginous ;  aa  if  the 
oeeification  had  been  arrested  at  an  early  stage. 
These  imperfect  clavicles  are  too  short  to  connect 
Ihe  scapula  with  the  tfemum ;  the  rest  of  die 
apace  being  eked  out  by  cartilage,  and  by  liga- 
ments :  but  still  they  are  of  great  use  in  affording 
points  of  attachmoot  to  the  muscles  of  the  limb, 
and  giving  them  the  advuitage  of  acting  by  a 
ri^  lever.  The  carnivorous  tribes,  which  make 
considerable  use  of  their  fore  paws  in  striking 
and  seizing  their  prey,  hare  clavicles  of  this 
description.    Those  quadrupeds  which  have  to 
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execute  still  mcn<e  complex  actions  with  their 
fore  feet,  have  perfect  claTicles,  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  chest,  and  connecting  the 
hones  of  the  anterior  extremity  with  the  general 
firame-wOTk  of  the  skeleton.  This  is  the  case 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  family  of  RodemtiOy 
such  as  the  Sguirrd,  which  employs  its  paws 
for  holding  ohjects ;  and  the  Beaver,*  whit:h 
likewise  makes  great  use  of  it»  feet  for  moving 
'and  arranging  the  materials  of  its  habitatioD. 
Animals  that  dwell  in  trees,  and  require  to  grasp 
with  force  the  branches  in  moving  al(»ig  Uiem, 
fluch  as  the  Sloth,  hare  also  distinct  clavicles. 
Animals  which  rake  or  dig  the  ground,  as  the 
Mole,  the  Ant-eater,  and  the  Hedge-heg  a*e  aU 
provided  with  these  buies,  wMoh,  by  ke^mg 
the  shoulders  at  the  same  c(Miatant  distance  frotn 
the  trunk,  and  affording  a  firm  axis  for  the  n>ta>- 
tory  motions  of  the  limb,  materially  assist  them 
in  the  performance  of  these  actions. 


■  Ttft  beftwr  preKnta  a  lingnlBr  modification  id  the  rtnietoK 
of  the  tail,  lAich  is  expanded  into  a  flattened  oral  diik,  covaictl 
by  a  skin  beset  vith  scales :  the  whole  fonniDg  a  mechanical 
instrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  trowel,  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  the  pmposea  to  which  it  is  applied  by  tb«  mnkuJ 
JB  constructing  its  mud  habilatioD. 
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§  9>  Inaeetivora. 

In  the  tribe  of  InsecUvoroua  quadrupeds  we  meet 
with  several  races  which  present  singular  confbr- 
matioas.  In  none  are  these  anomalies  more  re- 
ma^ahle  than  in  the  moie,  an  animal  which, 
nstnre  has  formed  for  Bubterranean  residence, 
and  whose  limbs  are  conatnicted  with  a  view  to 
the  rapid  excavation  of  passages  under  ground. 
The  hands  of  the  mole,  for  its  fore  paws  almost 
deserve  that  i^)pellation,  are  turned  upwards  and 
backwards  for  scooping  the  soil,  while  the  ^feet 
are  employed  to  throw  it  out  with  great  quick- 
Bess.  These  mining  operatitme  are  aided  by  the 
WMtdoBA  of  the  head,  which  \b  lifljed  with  great 
power^  BO  as  to  loosen  the  ground  above,  and 
OT^vome  the  resistances  that  may  be  opposed  ta 
tlie  pn^T^ss  of  the  anim^.  Th&t  noimpedim^nt 
mig^t  be  offered  to  these  motions  of  the  h^ad, 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
have  not  been  suffered  to  extend  upwards. 
Large  mnscle^s  are  provided  iw  bending  the  head 
backirards  upon  Uie  neck;  and  they  are  as- 
sisted by  a  cervical  ligament  of  great  strength, 
which  is  generally  in  part  ossified.  The 
muscles  of  the  fore  extremities  are  also  of  ex- 
toaordihary  pow«-.  The  scapula  is  a  long  and 
lender  bone,  xaxxe  resembling  a  humerus  in  its 
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shape  than  an  ordinary  scapula :  the  hnmefiiB, 
on  the  contrary,  is  thick  and  square,  and  tiie  cla- 
vicle is  short  and  hroad.  The  radios  and  the 
ulna  are  distinct  from  each  other;  the  hand  is 
Tffly  lai^  and  expanded;  the  paUu  hting 
turned  outwards  and  backmrds,  and'  its  krtrcr 
mm^n  being  feahioned  into  a  sharp  tnitling 
edge.  The  carpal  booes  and  the  ]^ialaiig««  of 
the  fingers  are  very  much'  compvetsed ;  Imt  Aej 
are  fianushed  vidi  itage  nails,  which  compose 
more  tlun  hsdf  the  hands;  and  they  are  ex- 
pRflriy  constructed  for  digging,  being  l<Hig, 
bmad,  and  idiarp  at  the  extremities.  The  ster- 
Biun  has  a  large  middle  f^est,  and  Is  praloagad 
at  its  extremity  into  a  sharp  process,  fasrin^  Ac 
figure  of  a  ploughdiaie,  thns  afibrding  an  exten- 
sive surface  of  attachment  ftff  tlie  large  pectnsl 
nniscles,  from  which  the  limb  derires  ita  princW 
pal  force,  llie  heAd  termiitttcB  in  front  by  a 
pointed  noae,  wMch  i*  srined  at  its  extxcnniy 
with  a  small  bone,  intended  to  asdst  in  pene- 
trating through  the  grovad. 

While  all  this  attentitm  haa  beea  paid  to  Oe 
derelopement  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bo^ 
to  which  these  instruments  specially  cMrtrrred 
for  burrowing  axe  affixed,  the  hinder  part  is  eoktt- 
paiatlTely  feeble,  and  appears  stinted  in  its 
growth,  and  curtailed  of  its  &ir  pn^mrtMus. 
The  pc^is  ia  exocedin^y  dinuBBtiTe,  bcu^  ■»■ 
duced  to  a  slender  aacran ;  and  it  is  thnnrti  fir 
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back  from  the  abdomen,  to  which  it  could  gire 
uo  efiectnal  protection.  Hence'  the  animal, 
when  aboTe  ground,  walks  very  awkwardly,  and 
is  unable  to  advance  but  by  an  irregular  and 
vacillating  pace:* 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  tribe  of  fishes 
armed  externally  with  sharp  spines,  which  tb^ 
are  capable  of  erecting  w}ien  in  danger  of  attack. 
A  similar  kind  of  defend ve  armour  ^  furnished 
to  the  Porcupine  and  the  Hedgehog,  whif^  be-^ 
long  to  the  family  of  insectivcHtma  quadrupeds. 
For  the  purpose  of  erecting  these  brikla»,  when 
the  animal  ia  irritated  or  alarmed,  tbeve  is  pro- 
vided a  peculiar  set  of  muscular  bauds,  which 
fonns  part  of  the  usual  subciUaneous  layer, 
termed  the  panniculus  camoms.  In  the  hedged 
hog  these  muscles  we  very  comidicated,  aQd 
give  the  animal  the  power  of  rolling  itself  into 
a  ball.  A  minute  description  of  these  muscles 
has  been  ^ven  by  Caviar,  who  found  that  the 
whole  body  is  enveloped  in  a  large  muscular 
bag,  ot  mantle,  lying  inunediatdy  under  the  in- 
teguments; and  capable,  by  the  cantractifai  of 
diffiarent  pwtionft  of  its  fibres,  of  carrying  the 


*  TfaeoidyqWdrupAlBirhkA  numbk  the  mole  in  the  perfect 
adapMioa  ef  their  Btnictim  t»  tt«  purpoMs  of  tnimwii^  Me 
the  Wombat  and  the  Koala,  which  arc  among  the  many  extra- 
ot£atiy  animals  inhabiting  the  continent  of  AuEtralia.  Their 
harf  lega  are  constracted  in  a  mairaer  very  much  reiemUiog  the 
iMditn  fiH»-Mli.  (See  Honied  Lactaies,  te.  i.  134.) 
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ekin  over  a  great  extent  of  sur&ce.  In  the  usual 
state  of  the  animal,  this  broad  muscle  f^pears  on 
the  back  (as  represented  in  Fig.  219),  contracted 


into  a  thick  oval  disk,  of  which  the  fibres  are 
much  accumulated  at  the  cizcumfercDce.  From 
the  edges  of  this  disk  there  pass  down  auxiliary 
muscles  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
action  of  which  muscles,  tends  to  draw  ttie  skin 
downwards,  and  to  coil  it  over  the  bead  aad  pawa, 
in  the  manner  ^lown  in  Fig.  230,  like  the  cloung 
of  the  mouth  of  a  great  bag. 


^10.  Carnivora. 

The  type  of  the  Mammalia  may  be  cimsidaned 
as  having  attained  its  tiill  developonent  in  the 
carnivorous  tribes,  which  comprehend  the  lu^er 
beasts  of  prey.  As  their  food  is  animal,  they 
require  a  less  c<Hnplicated  apparatus  for  d^ea- 
tion  than  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  possess  greater 
activity  and  strength,  and  enjoy  a  greater  range 
of  s»isitive  and  intellectual  faculties.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  conditions  we  may  notice 
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tiie  greater  expansion  of  their  brain,  the  suptf^ 
rior  Bctiteness  of  their  senses,  and  their  enet- 
moud  muscular  power.  The  trunk  of  the  body 
is  liglder  than  that  of  Vegetable  feeders,  espe- 
cially in  the  abdominal  region,  and  is  compressed 
bt^rally :  the  spine  is  more  pliant  and  elastic,* 
the  limbs  have  greater  freedom  of  motion,  the 
extremities  are  more  subdivided,  and  they  are 
armed  with  formidable  weapons  of  offence  and 
destniction.  Great  mechanical  power  was  re- 
quired for  rainng  the  head,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  force  to  foe  exerted  iii  tearing  flesh,  but 
ako  diat  these  animals  might  be  enabfed  to 
oanry  away  their  prey  in  their  mouths.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  the  Lion,  of  which  the  skeleton 
is  represented  in  its  relations  to  the  outline  of 
the  body,  in  Fig.  22 1 ,  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  or  atlas,  has  very  widely  expanded  trans- 
verse processes,  while  the  second  vertebra  has  a 
lai^ely  developed  spinous  process,  for  supplying 
levers  for  the  muscles  which  have  to  perform 
these  and  other  actions  in  which  the  head  is 
cvBcemed. 

'  The  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  ske- 
leton of  these  animals  is  constructed  with  re- 
ference to  their  predatory  nature.     The  sudden 

•  Tbe  auppleneM  of  the  spine  m^ihl:  at  once  be  inferred,  on 
tiie  nmple  inipectton  of  the  skeletOD,  from  the  ciKumstance  that 
the  rertebrse  of  the  neck  and. loins  have  a  comparatively  smalt 
devdopement  of  their  spinous  processes. 

VOL.  |.  MM 
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springs  with  which  they  pounce  npoa  their 
prey  must  impart  to  the  whole  osseous  irame  the 
most  violent  concusaion.  The  first  Btn^e  widi 
wUch  they  attempt  the  destruction  of  their 
Tictims  is  given  with  the  fore  leg :  so  that  had 
the  limb  been  rigidly  connected  with  the  stermun 
by  means  o£  an  entire  clavicle,  its  mt^ons  would 
have  been  too  limited,  and  danger  of  fracture 
would  h&ve  been  incurred.  The  sc^ula  is 
broad,  and  the  humerus  of  great  length,  com- 
pared with  the  same  bones  in  ruminants;  and 
tfae  latter  has  besides  a  large  surface  for  its 
articulation  with  the  former  of  these  bones, 
thus  allowing  of  a  great  range  of  motion :  the 
radius  Mid  ulna  are  perfectly  distiniit,  and  play 
extensively  on  each  other. 


The  fore  feet  rest  on  the  ground  by  means  of 
the  second  of  the  three  joints  of  which  each  toe 
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IB  compoaed.  The  last  phalanges  are  raised  at 
rig^t  angles  to  the  former,  for  the  purpose  of 
flapporting  the  claws  in  an  erect  pcmition.  It 
has  been  cmsidexed  of  such  importance  to  pre- 
serve these  formidable  instrumentB  constandy 
sharp,  and  in  a  condition  fitted  for  immediate 
QSe,  that  an  express  contriTance  has  been  re^ 
sorted  to  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  in  a 
eheakfa,  within  which  the  claws,  when  not  em- 
ptf^ed,  are  kept  retracted,  by  means  of  air 
Mastic  ligament,  which  constaudy  tends  to  with- 
draw them  within  the  sheath :  and  they  are  at 
the  same  time  so  connected  with  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes,  that  the  moment 
these  muscles  are  thrown  into  action,  which  is 
the  case  when  the  animal  fums  a  stroke  with  its 
paw,  the  claws  are  instantly  drawn  out,  and 
CMsbine  in  inflicting  the  severest  lacerations.* 

Connected  with  the  superior  strength  of  the 
hbid  extremities,  we  find  the  pelvis  extending, 
ferther  backwards,  and  moie  in  a  perpendicular 
line  with  the  femur.  This  latter  bone  is  longer 
aod  more  slender  than  in  the  horse,  but  it  is 
more  compact  in  its  fonn,  and  its  processes  are 
more  strongly  dereloped :  the  fibula  is  a  sepa- 
rate bone  from    the   tibia.      The   muscles,   in 

*  TheTe  exists,  concealed  lo  the  tuft  of  hair,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lion's  tail,  a  small  coaJcal  and  slig:htly  curved  claw,  which 
is  attached  to  the  skin  only,  and  not  to  the  laat  caudal  vertebra: 
{t  n  difficult  to  conjecture  what  can  be  its  use. 
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general,  are  more  divided  into  portions,  Edid.an 
thus  capable  of  greater  diversity  of  action,  at  tba 
some  time  that  they  have  greater  power  tbaa 
those  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds.  The  arttcolar 
sur&ces  are  of  greater  extent,  and  are  lutH^cated 
with  a  more  cf^ioos  supply  <^  synovia;  tbor 
tigamemts  are  more  delicate  and  more,  aumerous ; 
and  the  joints,  in  general,  adapted  to  a  greater 
variety  of  movemaits.  All  these  prtmuooa  are 
evidently  directed  to  copfer  great  freedom,  aod 
fecility  of  motion,  and  to  enlai^  the  sphnre  itf 
action  of  the  body  generally,  as  well  as  of  the 
limbs. 


§  1).  Quadrumana. 

Wfi  may  trace  in  the  series  <^  quadrupeds  whidi 
have  come  under  our  review  a  gradual  increaee 
in  the  developement  of  the  hind  feet :  beginniiig 
from  the  horse,  which  is  single  hocked,  o* 
aoUpede;  next  to  which  rank  the  cloven-footed 
ruminants,  a  tribe  which  includes  the  cune!* 
whose  foot  is  widely  expanded  for  the  puifioae  ot 
treading  securely  on  sand ;  then  come  tfas 
Rhinoceros,  which  has  three  hooCad  toes;  fefafi 
Hippopotamus,  which  has  four,  asxd  the  Ele- 
phant, which  has  five.  To  these  Hicceed  ano- 
ther series,  where  nails,  or  claws,  are  substitated 
for  hoofs,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the.  Carmvarm^ 
which,  standii^  on-the  ^tremities  of  their  toes^ 
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hare  been  teimed  DigiHgrades.  Then  follow 
the  Plantigrade  quadrupeds,  finch  as  the  bear, 
die  badger,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  mole,  which 
rest  with  the  whole  foot  on  the  ground,  and  are 
in  CfHiBequence  able  to  make  great  use  of  their 
fore  paws.  These  conduct  us  to  the  family  of 
the  Quadrvmana,  comprehending  the  Monkey 
and  the  Lemur  tribes,  which  are  characterised 
by  having  the  inner  toe  quite  distinct  from  the 
Others,  Uke  die  human  thumb,  and  which  appear, 
therefiu'e,  as  if  they  had  four  hands. 

The  Quadmmana  present  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  human  structure :  they  are  natu- 
rally inhabitants  of  the  forest,  and  their  confor- 
mation is  adapted  to  the  actions  of  climbing  upon 
trees,  of  grasping  the  branches,  and  of  springing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  precision  and 
agility.  It  is  here  that  they  are  at  home ;  it  is 
herediat  they  gather  the  food  which  is  most  suited 
to  their  nature ;  it  is  here  that  they  engage  in  snc- 
oes^iil  combats  with  serpents  and  other  enemies; 
retaining  their  positions  in  perfect  security  on  the 
moving  branches,  or  sportively  swinging  by 
their  extremities  in  the  air.  Both  the  feet  and 
the  hands  are  formed  for  this  species  of  prehen- 
sion ;  and  many  are  further  provided  with  a 
Btrcmgly  prehenule  tail,  which  is  an  instrument 
admirably  adapted  for  all  these  purposes.  Hence 
the  attitude  most  natural  to  these  animals  is 
jtmther  the  horizontal  one  of  quadrupeds,  nor  the 
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erect  posture  of  man,  but  an  interiBediate  of 
semi-erect  position. 

This  view  <^  the  Uv'mg  habits  of  the  qiudra- 
mana  will  afford  the  key  to  most  <^  the  pecuKa- 
riti^  of  structuTe  they  present  to  our  observatioii. 
The  head,  being  no  longer  suspended  at  t^e  rad 
of  a  horizontal,  or  recurved  neck,  is,  in  the  xaaA 
attitude  of  the  animal,  supported  chiefly  by  tbe 
cervical  vertebrfie.  The  greater  dertilopelaeat^ 
the  brain,  and  more  especially  of  its  posterior 
lobes,  creates  a  necesuty  &3t  an  extenuon  of  \hb 
occipital  bone  in  that  direction ;  a  portion  d'ttM 
we^ht  to  be  sustained  by  the  atlas  is  accordinf^y 
thrown  behind  the  centre  of  motifm,  which  is  at 
its  articulation  with  the  latter  bone ;  and  tJiis 
weight  tends,  therefore,  to  balance  that  of  tbe 
anterior  part  of  the  head ;  hence  there  is  no  need 
of  the  strong  cervical  ligament,  which  is  so  tnir- 
versally  met  with  in  quadrupeds,  and  althw^ 
this  ligament  exists  in  the  monkey,  it  is  very 
slender,  and  of  no  very  great  extent. 

Great  mobility  has  heea  cmiferred  oh  the 
spine  by  the  form  of  its  articulations ;  and  tbe 
caudal  vertebrae  are  generally  greatly  multiplied 
to  form  a  tail  of  considerable  length,  which  in  tbe 
Ateles,  or  spider  mcmkey  of  America;  is  moved  bjr 
powerful  muscles,  and  is  an  o^^  of  great  fioi- 
bility  and  strength.  Monkeys  possess  a  distiuct 
clavicle,  a  lengthened  humerus  and  femar^  a 
radius  and  ulna  moveable  upon  each  other,  aifl 
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a  hand  neariy  approacfaing  to  the  human  coa- 
fltructioD.  But  the  thumb  is  leas  developed,  and 
itn  muscles  are. much  weaker  than  in  man. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  leg  are  elongated,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  length  to  the  muscles  which  are  to  move 
their  several  parts ;  by  this  means,  although  the 
force  with  which  they  act  may  be  somewhat  les- 
sNwd,  yet  the  velocity  of  the  motion  they  pro- 
dace  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
fibnla  is  here  a  bone  of  more  importance  than  in 
quadrupeds ;  for  it  performs  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  the  tibia,  analogous  to  that  of  the  radius 
upon  the  ulna,  giving  a  great  extent  of  action  to 
the  foot,  and  converting  the  leg  into  an  arm,  as 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  foot  itself  is  trans- 
fonned  into  a  hand.  A  small  inclination  is  given 
to  the  articulation  of  the  tarsus  with  these  last 
mentioned  bones,  which  imparts  a  degree  of 
twist  to  the  feet,  throwing  the  aole  inwards,  and 
causing  the  monkey  while  walking  to  rest  chiefly 
on  its  outer  edge.  This  seeming  defect  gives  a 
slight  appearance  of  awkwardness  to  the  gait ; 
it  is  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as  an  imperfec- 
tioD,  for  it  is  evidently  designed  to  assist  the  ani- 
mal in  climbing  trees,  which  is  its  most  usual 
action,  the  oblique  position  of  the  foot  enabling 
it  most  efiectually  to  lay  hold  of  the  branches. 
Monkeys  are  evidently  not  formed  to  excel  in 
swiftness ;  for  the  heel,  in  these  animals,  presents 
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no  large  projectioB,  as  in  otber  orders  of  maniT 
nuilia ;  nor  are  tbe  muscle»  that  are .  inswted 
into  Ihe  heel  partlculariy  pow^fiil ;  tbey  faardtf , 
indeed,  can  be  said  to  cMnpow  a  calf  «8  in  the 
faiunan  le^. 


^  12.  Man. 

The  series  of  structures  modelled  on  the  chaiac- 
teristic  type  of  the  Mammalia,  afier  having  ex- 
hibited the  succeeaiTe  derek^meiit  of  all  its 
elements,  attains  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
human  fabric  :  for  even  ind^endently  of  Ao&e- 
prerogatives  of  intellect  and  of  sensibility,  by 
which  Man  is  so  far  exalted  above  the  level  of 
the  brute  creation,  both  his  physical  stmctnre 
and  his  physidf^cal  constitution  place  him  ia- 
contestibly  at  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  terres- 
trial beings.  Coondered  zoologically,  indeed. 
the  human  species  must  rank  among  the  Mam- 
malia, and  it  even  makes  a  near  approach  to 
the  Quadrumana ;  yet  there  exist  many  pecnlia- 
rities  of  structure,  which  entitle  Man  to  be  placed 
in  a  separate  order,  where  disclaiming  any  close 
alliance  with  inferior  creatures,  he  pnwdiy 
stands  alone,  towering  fiu  above  them  aU. 

It  is  not,  howevw,  on  a  fwe-anineiKQ  in.  any 
single  phyacal  quality  or  foaction  that  this  tide 
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to  euperiiorily  can  be  founded ;  fat  in  eadi  (^  these 
eDdowmente  man  is  exc^led  in  turn  by  particu- 
lar' races  of  the  lower  animals ;  bat  the  chief  per- 
fection of  his  &ame  consistB  in  its  general  adap- 
tation to  an  incomparably  greater  variety  of  ob- 
jects, and  an  infinitely  more  expanded  sphere 
of  action.  As  the  beauty  of  an  edifice  depends 
not  tin  the  elabcwate  finiE^ing  of  any  one  portion^ 
but  results  from  the  general  suitableness  of  the 
whole  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  c(mstructed, 
so  the  excellence  of  the  human  fabric  is  to  be 
e^imated  by  the  exquisite  proportion  and  har- 
mony subsisting  among  all  its  parts,  aiid  per- 
vading the  wh(de  system  of  its  functions.  The 
dea^;n  of  its  atractnre  and  economy  embraces 
widely  different,  and  far  higher  aims  than  those 
contemplated  in  the  organization  of  any  of  the 
inferior  animals.  Destined  to  an  intellectual,  a' 
social,  and  a  moral  existence,  Man  has  had 
every  part  of  his  organization  modified  with  an 
express  relation  to  these  great  objects  of  his  for- 
mation. This  will  best  appear  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  organs  which  are  subservient  to 
the  sensitive  and  active  faculties ;  but  even 
b^,  where  our  views  must,  for  the  present,  be 
limited  to  the  mechanical  circumstances  of  his 
structure,  the  proofe  are  sufficiency  numerous  to 
Warrant  this  general  conclusion. 
"Mui-  presents  the  only  instance  among  the 
mammalia  of  a  conformation  by  which  the  erect 
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posture  can  be  peimaneatly  maintained,  and  in 
which  the  office  of  BUf^rting  the  tnrnk  of  the 
body  is  consigned  exclnuTely  to  the  lower  octre- 
mities.  To  this  intention  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  parts  of  the  osseous  fabric,  fuid 
^le  position  and  adjustments  <^  the  organs  of 
sense  have  a  well  marked  reference.*  The 
lower  limbs  are  qualified  to  be  the  efficient  in- 
struments of  pn^ression  by  their  greater  length 
and  muscularity,  compared  with  the  generality 
of  quadrupeds.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
occur  in  those  mammalia  which  are  constructed 
expressly  for  leaping,  such  as  the  Kemgwroo  and 
Jerboa,  where,  however,  the  hind  legs  are  em- 
ployed almost  sfdely  for  that  mode  of  progressEon. 
The  Quadrumana,  which  come  nearer  to  the 
human  form  than  any  of  the  other  tribes,  haTe  the 
lower  limbs  comparatively  weak.  Id  almost  idl 
other  quadrupeds  the  disproportion  is  still  grsater, 
the  thigh  being  short,  and  almost  concealed  by 
^e  musdes  of  the  trunk,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  limb  being  slender,  and  not  surrounded  by 
any  considerable  mass  of  muscles. 

*  In  tiKMt  qnadropedi,  as  m  hate  Sttn,  die  thorax  ia  deep  m 
the  directiOD  from  the  eternum  to  the  ipine,  bat  is  coupresKd 
laterally,  for  the  evident  pnrpoie  of  bringing-  the  fore  limbs 
nearer  to  each  other,  that  they  might  more  effectually  support 
the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  In  Han,  on  the  contrary,  the  Ow- 
rai  is  flattened  anteriorly,  and  extends  mora  in  width  than  in 
depth ;  thus  throwing  out  the  ihoulders,  and  allowing  an  exten- 
sive range  of  motion  to  the  armi. 
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Hie  artjcnlar  emfaces  of  the  knee  joint  are 
broader,  and  admit  of  greater  extent  of  motion 
in  man  than  in  quadrupeds :  hence  the  leg  can 
be  brought  into  the  same  line  with  the  thigh, 
and  form  with  it  a  straight  and  firm  column  of 
support  to  the  tmnk ;  and  the  long  neck  of  the 
thig^  bone  allows  of  more  complete  rotation. 
The  widely  spread  basin  of  the  pelvis  effectually 
sustains  the  weight  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
they  re^  more  particularly  upon  the  broad  ex- 
pansioit  <^  the  iliac  bones :  in  quadrupeds,  these 
bcme*,  having  no  such  weight  to  support,  are 
much  narrower. 

Tlie  base  on  which  the  whole  body  is  sup- 
ported in  the  erect  poration  is  constituted  by  the 
toes,  and  by  the  heel,  the  bone  of  which  projects 
batikwards  at  right  angles  to  the  leg.  Betwe«L 
these  points  the  sole  of  the  foot  has  a  concavity 
in  two  directions,  the  one  longitudinal,  the  other 
transverse,  constituting  a  double  arch.  This 
c<m8truction,  besides  cnifening  strength  and 
eiastieity,  provides  nxnn  for  the  convenient  pas- 
sage of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  proceed 
downwards  from  the  lai^er  muscles  of  the  1^, 
and  also  fi>r  the  lodgement  of  smaller  miiscles 
affixed  to  each  individual  jtunt,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  various  nerves  and  blood  vessels 
distributed  to  all  these  parts.  The  concavity  of 
the  foot  adapts  it  also  to  retain  a  firmer  hold  of 
the  iaeqiialjtiies  of   the  ground  on  which  we 
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tread.  The  muscles  which  raise  the  heel,  and 
which  compose  the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  of  great 
size  and  strength,  and  dmre  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  power  from  the  projecticm  of  the  bone 
of  the  heel,  into  which  their  united  t^idons  are 
inserted.  In  all  these  respects  the  human  struc- 
ture possesses  decided  adranti^es  over  that  of 
the  monkey,  with  reference  to  the  specific  objects 
of  its  formation. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  nature  iiUxnded 
man  to  assume  the  erect  attitude,  when  we 
advert  to  the  mode  in  which  the  head  is  ]^aced 
on  the  spinal  column.  The  enormoos  derek^pe- 
ment  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  bones  which  invest 
it,  increases  so  considerably  the  w^;ht  of  that 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  situated  behind  its 
articulation  with  the  Tertebrae  t)i  the  nedc,  that 
the  balance  of  tiie  whole  is  much  more  eqoal 
than  it  is  in  the  monkey,  fdiere  the  weight  <rf 
the  fore  part  very  greatly  preponderates.  The 
muscles  which  bend  the  head  back  upon  the 
neck,  and  retam  it  in  its  natural  position,  are 
therefore  not  required  to  be  so  powerfiil  as  tiaey. 
must  be  in  quadrupeds,  especially  in  those  which 
graze,  and  in  which  the  mouth  and  eyes  mat 
frequently  foe  directed  downwards,  fw  the  par- 
pose  of  procuring  food.  In  man  this  attitude 
would,  if  continued,  be  extremely  fatiguing,  fron. 
the  weakness  of  those  muscles,  and  theabsoioe 
of  that  ^Tong  ligament  which  sustains  the  weight 
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of  the  head  in  the  ordinary  horizontal  attitude  oi 
qiiadrapedB. 

"  Pronaque  cum  spectant  uiimalia  cstera  terrain, 

Os  homini  Bublime  dedit,  cslumque  tueri 

Jusnt,  et  erectos  ad  gident  tollere  vnltus." — Otid. 

■■  The  ^lace  comjH^hended  by  the  two  feet  ie 
«ztremdy  narrow,  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
tended base  on  which  the  quadruped  is  sup- 
ported. Hence  the  stability  of  the  body  must 
be  conuderably  leas.  The  statue  of  aa  dephant 
l^tced  upon  a  lerel  surface,  would  ^and  without 
danger  of  orereetting:  but  the  statue  of  a  man 
testing  on  the  feet,  in  the  usual  attitude  oi 
standing,  would  be  thrown  down  by  a  very  small 
impulse.  It  is  erident,  indeed,  that  in  the  liTing 
body,  if  the  centre  <^  gravity  were  at  any  mo- 
m«it  to  pass  beyond  the  base,  no  muscular 
t&jtt  which  could  then  be  made  would  avail  to 
prevent  the  body  from  felling.  But  the  actions 
<^  the  muscles  are  continually  exerted  to  prevent 
the  yieldii^-of  the  joints  under  the  weight  of  the 
body,  which  tends  to  bend  them.  In  quadrupeds 
•)em  exertion  is  requisite  for  that  purpose;  and 
standing  is  in  themi  as  we  have  seen,  a  ptoeture 
of  cbmpaiative  repose :  in  man  it  requires  nearly 
as  great  an  expenditure  ol  muscular  power  as 
tbe  act  of  walking  Stddiers  on  parade  expe- 
rimee  more  fatigue  by  remaining  in  the  attitude 
of  standing,  than  they  would  by  marching  during 
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an  equal  time.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  it  b 
impossible  for  even  the  strongest  man  to  neniaiB 
on  his  legs,  in  pr^isely  the  same  positifm,  tut 
any  considerate  lengdi  of  time.  The  muscles  m 
action  soon  become  fatigued,  and  require  to  be 
relieved  by  varying  the  points  of  support,  so  ae  to 
bring  other  musclee  into  plfty-  Hence  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  transferred  alteni^idy  from  <Nie  foot 
to  the  other.  The  action  of  standing  ctmsista  ia 
foct,  of  a  series  of  small  and  impnceptible  mo- 
tions, by  which  the  centre  eS  gravity  is  perpe- 
tually shifted  from  one  part  of  the  base  to  ano- 
ther ;  the  tendency  to  fall  to  any  one  side  beuig 
quickly  counteracted  by  an  insensible  movement 
in  a  contrary  direction.  Long  habit  has  rendered 
us  unconscious  of  these  exertions,  which  we  are, 
nevertheless,  continually  making ;  but  a  ohiM 
learning  to  walk  finds  it  difficuk  to  acconifrfisli 
them  successfully.  It*is  one  among  those  arts 
which  he  has  to  acquire,  and  which  costs  him  ia 
the  apprenticeship  many  painful  efforts,  and 
many  discouragii^  falls.  But  whenever  natore 
is  the  teacher,  the  scholar  makes  ra^d  pragieBS 
in  learning ;  and  no  sooner  have  the  masdes 
acquired  the  necessary  strength,  than  the  diild 
beo<Hnes  an  ad^t  in  balancing  its  body  in  vaiions 
attitudes,  and  in  a  very  short  time  is  unooo- 
sciouB  that  these  actions  require  exertion.. 

In  walkii^,  the  first  effort  that  is  made  oonsietB 
in  tran^enring  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
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upcm  cme  foot,  with  a  view  to  fix  it  on  the  groand; 
and  then  the  other  foot,  being  at  liberty,  is 
brought  forwards.  By  this  ai^on  the  centre  of 
gniTity  is  made  to  advance,  till  it  passes  beyond 
the  base  of  the  foot :  in  this  situaticm  the  body, 
bring  unsupported,  falls  through  a  certain  space, 
and  w(mld  continue  its  descent,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  lecetved  on  the  other  foot,  which,  by  this 
time,  has  been  set  upon  the  ground.  This  foiling 
of  the  body  would,  if  not  immediately  checked, 
become  very  sensible;  as  happens  when,  on 
walking  inattentively,  the  foot  we  had  advanced 
comes  down  to  a  Iowot  level  than  we  were  (h«- 
{Mfed  for ;  in  which  case  the  body,  having  ac- 
qoixed  a  certain  velocity  by  its  greater  descent, 
raeeives  a  sudden  shock  when  Uiat  velocity  is 
checked,  and  thus  a  disagreeable  jar  is  given  to 
this  whole  frame. 

While  the  wei^  of  the  body  is  thus  trans- 
ferred alteinatdy  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  the 
centre  of  gravi^  not  only  rises  and  foils,  so  as 
to  describe  at  every  st^  a  small  arch,  but  also 
vibrates  from  side  to  side,  so  that  the  series  of 
cnrvEB  it  describes  are  somewhat  complicated  in 
Ibcir  form.  This  undulation  of  the  body  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  would  scarcely  ever  be  per- 
fofmed  with  perfect  equality  on  both  sides,  if  we 
trusted  whcdly  to  the  sensations  communicated 
by  the  muscles,  and  if  we  were  not  guided  by 
the  sense  of  «ght,  or  some  other  substitute.    Thus 
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a  person  blindfolded  cannot  walk  far  in  a  straight 
line ;  for,  even  on  a  level  plane,  he  will  incline 
unconsciouBly  eithor  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

In  all  quadrupeds,  and  even  also  in  the  qnad- 
nimana,  the  (axe  extremities  more  or  less  ccHitri- 
bute  to  the  suf^rt  and  progression  of  the  body : 
it  is  only  in  man  that  they  are  wholly  exempted 
from  these  offices,  and  are  at  liberty  to  be  applied 
to  other  purposes,  and  employed  as  instruments 
of  prehension  and  tff  touch.  In  the  power  ^ 
executing  an  infinite  variety  of  movements  and 
of  actions,  requiring  either  strength,  delicacy,  or 
precision,  the  human  arm  and  hand,  cMindeawd 
in  their  mechanism  alone,  are  structures  of  on- 
rivalled  excellence;  and,  when  viewed  in  ida- 
tioo  to  the  intellectual  energies  to  which  they 
are  subservient,  ^ainly  reveal  to  us  the  divine 
source,  from  which  have  emanated  this  raquiaite 
workmanship,  and  these  admirable  a^ustments, 
so  fitted  to  excite  in  our  breasts  the  deepest 
veneration,  and  to  fill  us  with  never 


To  specify  all  the  details  of  express  contoivwKC 
in  the  mechanical  conformation  o£  the  hand 
would  alone  fill  a  separate  treatise  :  but  I  must 
refrain  from  pursuing  this  interesting  sidled, 
as,  fortunately,  the  task  has  dev<^ved  upon  one 
far  more  able  than  myself  to  do  it  justice. 
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§  1.  Vertebrata  without  FeatherSfformed far  flying. 

Few  problems  in  mechanic  art  present  greater 
pmctical  difficulties  than  that  of  raising  from 
the  ground,  and  of  sustaining  and  moving  rapidly 
through  the  air  an  animal  body,  composed  as  it 
must  be  of  many  ponderous  organs,  that  are  re- 
qnudte  for  the  performance  of  the  higher  fimc- 
tioos  of  life  ;  yet  Nature  has  achieved  all  this, 
not  only  in  endless  tribes  of  the  more  diminutive 
invertebrate  animals,  but  also  in  the  more  solid 
and  massive  organizations  which  are  modelled 
on  the  vertebrate  type.  These  objects  have  been 
accomplished,  in  all  cases,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  other  than  the  ordinary  elements  of 
those  oiganizations ;  modified,  indeed,  to  suit 
the  particular  purpose  in  view,  but  yet  essentially 
the  same,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  of 
develc^ment  which  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
animal  system.  The  adaptation  of  these  ele- 
ments to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  of  so 
refined  a  nature  as  that  which  is  required  for 
flying,  implies  the  deepest  foresight,  die  most 

VOL.  I.  N  N 
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extensive  plan,  and  the  meet  artificial  combina- 
tion of  means.  The  foundations  for  Uieae  peca- 
liar  forms  of  mechanism  are  laid  in  the  primeval 
constitution  of  the  embryo;  and  a  ItHig  and  curious 
series  of  preparatory  changes  must  take  place 
before  the  comfdetioa  oi  the  finished  stmctozes. 
Of  this  we  have  already  had  a  remarimble  ex- 
ample in  the  raetammphoses  of  insecte,  which 
exhibit,  in  their  last  stage  of  developem^it,  the 
highest  degree  of  perfecticHi  compatible  with  the 
articulate  ^pe.  Birds,  in  like  manner,  present 
us  with  the  highest  refinement  ot  medwnical 
cpofbrmation  which  can  be  attained  by  the  de- 
veloponoit  of  a  vertebrated  structure. 
.  The  power  of  flying  is  derired  altogether  fram 
the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  bodies 
morittg  through  it,  or  actti^  upon  it  by  mecha- 
nical impulse.  In  the  ordinary  morements  of 
our  own  bodies,  this  resistance  is  scarcely  sen- 
siUe,  and  hardly  ever  attracts  notice:  but  it 
increases  in  proportioQ  to  tbe  surface  which  acta 
upon  the  air,  and  still  more  according  to  tiie 
Teloci^  of  the  moving  body ;  for  the  ioeieaac  is 
not  mrady  in  the  simple  ratio  oi  the  vdae^, 
but  as  its  square,  or  periiaps  even  a  bibber 
power.  In  order  that  an  animal  may  be  aUe 
to  fly,  therefore,  two  priadpal  ctrnditioiis  are 
required :  there  must,  first,  be  a  conadwaUe 
extent  of  Bur&ce  in  the  wings,  or  in^Tumenta 
which  act  upon  the  air;   and  there  must,  se- 
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tobiXy,  be  aofficient  muscular  power  to  give 
these  iDstnunci^  a  very  great  vekwity.  BoUi 
theee  advantages  are  found  combined  ia  die  uk' 
terior  extremities. of  birds,  and  no  anim^  be* 
longing  to  any  other  class  pouess  them  in  the 
aame  pofection.  No  quadraped,- except  thebat, 
has  sufficient  muscular  power  in  its  limba,  how* 
ever  aidad  by  an  expansion  of  sur&oe,  to  stake 
the  air  with  the  force  requisite  for  flight.  No 
v^nement  of  meofaanic  ingraiuity  has  ever 
frfaoed  the  DaedaUan  art  of  flying  withm  the 
neach  of  human  power;  for  even  if  the  lightest 
pOBsihie  wings  oould  be  so  artificially  adi^tted  to 
the  body  as  to  reoeive  the  foU  force  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Hhe  limhs,  however  these  actions  might 
be  combined,  they  would  foil. very  for  short  of 
the  exeitum  necessary  for  raising  the  body  foem 
the  ground. 

Exsn^es,  howerar,  occur  in  erery  one  of 
the  classes  of  veitefarated  animals,  where  an 
approach  is  made  to  this  foculty.  In  the  Exo- 
««<««,  or  flying-fish,  the  pectwal  fins  have  beat 
enormottdy  expanded,  evidently  for  the  j^rpoae 
of  wiabling  the  animal  to  leap  out  of  the  water, 
ftad  support  itself  for  a  short  interval  in  the  air  i 
but  its  utmost  eflbrts  are  inadequate  to  sustain 
it  beywid.  a  fow  momenta  in  that  element,  nod 
it  can  never  rise  to  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
nbove  the  surface  vt  the  water. 

A  tqiccies  of  lixard,  called  the  Drvco  Voinu, 
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haB  a  Bu^ularly  constructed  apparatus,  which 
f^^ara  like  two  wings,  affixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  back,  and  quite  independent  of  eithOT  the 
fore  or  the  faind  extremities.  By  the  aid  of 
these  moreaUe  flaps,  the  animal  is  able  to  de- 
scend from  the  tops  of  trees,  or  flutter  lightly 
from  branch  to  branch :  but  this  is  the  utmort 
that  it  can  accomplish  by  means  of  these  imp^ 
feet  organs.  The  construction  <^  these  anoma- 
lous members  is  h^hly  curious  in  a  physiolo- 
gical point  of  view ;  as  showing  how  Nature,  in 
effecting  a  new  purpose,  is  inclined  to  resort  to 
the  modification  of  structures  already  established 
as  cwistituent  parts  of  the  frame,  in  pref^:eace 
to  creating  new  organs,  or  such  as  have-  no  pt6- 
totype  in  the  model  of  its  form^on.  Frequent 
proofs  of  this  law,  indeed,  are  afforded  by  the 
comparative  examination  of  the  anatomy  of  ^ae 
organs  of  progressiTe  motion.  The  ribs,  in  par- 
ticular, are  often  the  subject  of  these  conrersitHis 
to  uses  vexy  different  from  their  ordinary  fonc- 
tion,  which  is  that  of  asasting  in  respiratum. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Tortoise  they  ate 
exfHUided  to  form  the  carapace,  uniting  with 
corr^pcmding  dilatations  of  the  sternum,  and 
stomo-costal  appendages,  in  compoeing  a  ge- 
neral osseous  encasement  to  the  body,  in  Ser- 
pents, again,  the  ribs  are  employed  as  orgaas  of 
progressive  motion ;  performing  the  functions  of 
legs,  and  having  affixed  to  their  extremities  the 
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abdominal  scata,  by  way  of  feet.  The  cervical 
ribe  of  the  Cobra  de  CapeUo,  or  hooded  snake  of 
tiie  East  Indies,  are  employed  for  the  mecfaa- 
oical  purpose  of  supporting  an  expansion  of  the 
skin  of  the  neck,  which  forms  a  kind  of  hood, 
capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  the  plea- 
snre  of  the  animal.*  These  ribs  are  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  respiration  of  the  serpent. 

In  the  Draco  volans,  which  was  to  be  fur- 
nished with  instruments  for  assisting  it  in  its 
distant  leaps  through  the  air,  it  is  again  the  ribs 
which  are  resorted  to  for  furnishing  the  basis  of 
ftuch  an  apparatus.  On  each  side  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  as  is  seen  in  the  skeleton  of  this  animal 
(Fig.  322),  the  eight  posterior  ribs  on  each  side, 
instead  of  having  the  usual  curvature  inwards, 
and  instead  of  being  continued  round  to  encircle 
the  body,  are  extended  outwards  and  elongated, 
and  are  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  derived  from 
tiie  common  integuments.  The  ordinaiy  miuscles 
which  move  the  ribs  still  remain,  but  with 
greatly  increased  power,  and  serve  to  flap  these 
strangely  formed  wings  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
unimal,  during  its  short  aerial  excursions. 

Among  the  mammalia  we  meet  with  a  few 
species,  which  have  a  broad  membrane,  formed 
of  a  dnplicature  of  the  skin,  extended  like  a 
cloak  from  the  Sore  to  the  hind  ^Oremities,  and 

*  Phil.  Trani.  for  1804,  p.  346. 
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enaMiBg  the  anin^  to  flutter  in  the  air,  and 
to  Ixeak  its  fall  durng  ita  descent  horn  the 


brondMs  of  trees.  StTBotoras  of  thn  kind  tfe 
pOBsesiMd  by  the  Sciurms  vo^ns,  or  fl3nng  BqaJr- 
rd,  and  also  by. seme  otheri^ecies  of  <2ie  same 
genus,  '[^ey  are  seen  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  the 
Lemur  voimM,  or  Cftdeepitkams.  The  resiatanee 
which  these  bread  expannons  <rf  ddn  oppose  to 
tbe  air,  when  the  limbs  ere  spread  oat,  enaUes 
the  animal  to  descend  in  perfeet  safety  through 
thtf  -«w<*<^tywi  from  very  oonsid^^le  faa^Mis: 
but  Uieee  appendages  to  the  body  are  mere  para- 
chutes, not  wings,  and  none  of  the  animals  which 
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poeeem  them  can,  by  tfaeir  means,  and  with  Uie 
Htnoot  efforts  which  their  musclea  are  capable 
^  itf  ezeating,  erer  rise  from  the  ground,  or  even 
suspend  themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  air. 

The  only  quadruped  that  can  properly  be  said 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  flying  is  th& 
Bta.  In  this  animal  the  portions  of  the  ske- 
letcai  (f.  Fig.  223)  which  correspond  to  the  pha- 


langes of  the  fingers  are  extended  to  an  cnor- 
HKMis  length,  and  the  pectoral  muscles,  which 
move  the  ai^eri(»'  extremities,  are  of  extrawdi-- 
nary  sise  and  power.  In  the  larger  BpedeSf 
each  wing  is  at  least  two  feet  in  length.  The 
fine  monbrane,  which  is  spread  between  these 
laigthened  fingers,  has  its  origin  in  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  uid  reaches  all  along  the  body  to  the 
extremities  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  it  encloses 
in  its  folds.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  surface,  by 
wbioh  it  acts  upon  the  air,  sufficiently  extensive, 
but  the  muscular  power,  by  which  its  motions 
are  effected,  is  adequate  to  give  it  those  quick 
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and  Budden  impulBes  which  are  requisite  Sot 
flying:  and  thus,  alduMigh  ite  stracture  ra  to;- 
t^ly  different  from  that  of  birdB,  it  yet  per69rms  ^ 
fully  the  office  of  a  real  wiog.  The  bat  flies 
with  perfect  ease,  even  while  carrying  along 
with  it  one  or  two  of  its  young:  it  is  aot, 
however,  fitted  for  very  long  flights. 

The  conformation  of  the  skeleton  is  adapted  to 
this  new  and  important  function.  The  chest  is 
broad  and  capacious  to  admit  of  firee  respiratioa 
while  the  animal  is  flying,  and  to  afford  ample 
space  for  the  attachment  of  the  large  muscles 
which  have  become  necessary.  The  scapolee 
(s)  are  large,  and  of  a  siognlar  fonn,  and  th^ 
are  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  asunder  by 
the  expanded  chest:  their  coracoid  processes 
are  also  large,  and  extend  in  the  direction  of  the 
sternum.  The  clavicles  (c)  are  of  enormous  size 
and  length,  being  larger  than  either  the  scap«da 
or  the  sternum,  and  remarkably  curved  in  their 
i^ape.  The  sternum  is  much  developed,  ex- 
tending laterally,  and  having  a  prelecting  erat 
along  the  middle  of  its  lower  surfece.  The  hu- 
merus (h)  is  strong,  but  short;  appar^itly  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  its  being  sna]q>ed 
asunder  by  the  violent  actioi»  of  the  pectond 
muscles,  had  it  been  longer.  As  the  leading 
object  of  the  structure  is  to  give  po^^r  to  the 
wing,  there  was  no  necessi^  tor  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  ac- 
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(xndingly  we  find  them  c<Hi8olidated  into  one  {u)\ 
er  rath«r  no  part  of  the  ulna  is  devdoped,  except 
die  process  of  the  olecranon,  or  elbow,  which  has 
become  soldered  to  the  radius. 

These  adTantagee  in  the  construction  of  the 
fiire  extremities  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  hinder,  which  are  too  feeble  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  the  upright  position 
required  for  wfdking,  in  consequence  oi  the 
cnitre  of  gravity  being  between  the  wings.  On 
a  level  plane,  indeed,  the  bat  can  advaokce 
only  by  a  kind  of  crawling  or  hopping  motioni 
The  whole  anterior  half  of  the  trunk  is  much 
more  fiilly  developed  than  the  posterior  ■  halfi 
which  appears  as  if  it  had  been  checked  in  its 
growth.  The  pelvis  (p)  is  of  diminutive  size, 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton :  the 
pubic  bones  are  lengthened  backwards,  and  are 
juned  merely  at  a  small  point.  The  whole 
posterior  limb  is  shcnt,  the  .  femur  (f)  compa- 
ratively long,  and  the  fibula  is  a  very  slender 
bone,  yet  quite  distinct  from  the  tibia  (t). 
The  sUght  degree  <^  motion  which  is  thus  al- 
lowed between  them  is  useful  to  the  animal,- 
in  enabling  the  feet  to  lay  hold  of  cornices 
or  other  projecting  parts  of  the  roofs  of  builds 
ings,  oa  which  the  animal  festens  itself,  and 
buigs  with  the  head  downwards.  It  is  pn>> 
bably  with  the  intention  of  facilitating  this  ac- 
tiiHi  that  tbe  toes  are  turned  completely  back- 
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wanb ;  ajid  that  they  are  of  a  carved  dnpe,  aad 
gmenlLy  armed  with  sharp  clavs.  A  hony  a.p* 
peodix  (a)  pTojects  ontwarda  from  the  heel,  fat 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  hinder  prdhiiig»* 
tion  of  the  membrane,  whidi  aften  ^t^ida  be- 
tween the  hind  feet,  and  is  further  sustained  by 
the  tail,  in  those  species  which  have  the  sfine 
prrimged  to  form  one. 

Bate  are  also  provided  with  another  iaatni- 
mwt  for  Mi^wnding  themadTes  to  pnyactias 
otyects.  formed  by  the  thumb  (b),  which  is,  ^»- 
parsitly  fat  this  express  puipoae,  d^ached  tturn 
the  fingers  that  support  the  wio^,  wad  is  termi- 
Dated  hy  a  strong  claw,  which  [H^cgects,  evm 
vhea  the  wings  are  folded,  and  is  oaefitl  ia 
pfogreeaion,  serving  ae  a  point  of  support. 


§  a.  BirdM. 

It  is  in  Birds  alQ»e  that  we  find  the  most  pecfact 
adaptetioa  ci  structure  to  tite  purposes  of  rafsd 
and  exteBsire  flight:  in.,titem  the  feame  ^  the 
d£.deton,  the  figure,  paag^itn,  and  atnx^uie  cf 
the  wings,  the  size  of  the  muaclea,  the  pecu- 
Uar  nature  of  their  irritability,  and  even  the 
outward  form  of  the  body  have  all  a  direct  and 
beautiful  ration  to  the  properties  of  the  dcaaeMt 
ui  which  Nature  has  intended  theaa  to  more. 
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In  Uk«fr  ipnn^Mm  a  new,  and  in  as  far  as  relatei 
to  the  organs  of  pvogcesuTe  moticn,  a  more  dfri 
T«k)(>cd  type  is  adopted ;  still  -pfeserring  a  cob- 
fcanity  with  the  general  plan  of  die  rertebial 
oi^gEUiiaiktion,  and  with  the  general  laws  of  its 
4ev^<^>enwBt 

The  skeletoQ  of  birds  has  the  same  constitoent 
parts  as  that  of  odier  vertabrated  ckisaes:  the 
b^ies  <^  the  anteriar  exteendt?^,  diou^  destined 
oxclvairdiy  to  sttpport  the  wii^,  retain  the  same 
dmatoQs,  and  are  composed  of  the  osual  olo- 
ttenta :  and  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  that 
best  oakulated  to  glide  through  the  air  with  the 
least  resistance.  As  birds  swallow  their  food 
entire,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  part  oi  the 
bulky  ^>p«ratu6  of  hard  and  solid  teedi,  lavge 
muscles  and  heavy  jaws  which  are  required  by 
most  quadnipeds:  hence  the  head  admits  t^ 
being  greatly  leduoed  in  its  dimcmsions;  and 
theform  of  the  beak,  which  is  drawn  to  a  point, 
fud  cots  the  opposing  air,  tends  to  facilitate  the 
{MogKss  of  the  bird  in  its  flJ^t 

In  the  conftHination  of  the  body,  also,  evwy 
circinnBtanee  that  could  eeotribnte  to  give  it 
tightness  has  been  sedulously  studied.  The 
general  size  of  birds  is  considerably  smaller 
than  quadrupeds  of  corresp<mding  habits.  .  No 
where  has  Nature  attempted  to  ^idow  a  huge 
ponderous  animal,  like  the  fabled  P^;aBUS, 
with  the  power  of  flight.     Great  condensation 
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has  been  girea  to  die  OBseous  subataDce* 
in  order  diat  the  greatest  degree  of  strength 
m^ht  be  procured  with  the  same  weight  of  solid 
materials ;  and  the  mechanical  advantage  derived 
from  their  being  disposed  in  the  circiunference 
rather  than  in  central  masses,  has  been  obtained 
to  the  utmost  extent.  The  homy  material,  of 
which  the  stems  of  the  feath««  are  coniftructed, 
are,  in  like  manner,  formed  into  hoUow  cj^in- 
d^v,  which,  compared  with  their  weight,  are 
exceedingly  strong.  A  similar  shape  has  been 
given  to  the  cylindrical  bones,  which  are  &^oned 
into  tub^.with  dense  but  thin  ndes:  most  of  the 
other  bones  have  likewise  been  made  hollow,  and 
instead  of  their  cavities  being  filled  with  marrow, 
they  contain  only  air-t  Thus  the  whole  skeleton 
is  rendered  remarkably  light :  that  of  the  PeU- 
camis  onocrotahis,  for  instance,  or  white  Pelican, 
which  is  five  feet  in  length,  was  found  by  the 
Parisian  Academicians  towe^b  only  twenty- 
three  ounces,  while  the  entire  bird  weighed 
nearly  twenty-five  pounds.  The  cavities  in  the 
bones  communicate  with  large  air  cells,  which 
are  distributed  in  various  parts  o£  the  body,  and 

*  OBsification  not  only  proceeds  more  rapidly,  but  ■■  lUw 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  clau  of  animals  than  in  any 
'  otbw;  ai  a  pnxtf  of  wbicb,  tbe  tendons,  especially  those  4^  the 
BQUiclea  of  the  legs,  are  frequently  oni6ad. 

f  In  the  bat  th&e  is  no  provision  of  this  kind  for  lightening 
tbe  bones,  and  we  find  them  containing  marrow,  as  in  other 
mammalia,  and  not  air. 
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ttlHch  ctmtribute  still  further  to  dimineh  its 
specific  gravity :  and  by  means  of  canals  which 
open  into  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs,  this  air 
finds  a  ready  outlet  when  it  becomes  rarefied  by 
the  ascent  of  the  bird  into  the  higher  r^ons  of 
tlie  atmosphere.* 

The  conditions  in  which  a  bird  is  placed  with 
regard  to  the  dei»ity  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, as  well  as  their  mode  of  progression,  are 
so  opposite  to  those  of  fishes,  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  great  corresponding  difierences  in 
iheir  conformation.  These  two  classes  of  verte- 
iHBta,  accordingly,  are  remarkably  contrasted 

*  This  air,  beiag  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  body,,which 
preserves  a  very  elevated  temperature,  must  be  constantly  in  a 
state  of  greater  rarefac^on  than  the  cooler  external  air;  a  con- 
dition which  most  contribute  in  some  slight  degree  to  render  th« 
whole  body  lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It.  apr 
pears  to  me,  however,  that  considerably  greater  importance  has 
been  attached  to  this  circumstance  than  it  really  possesses. 
Many  have  gone  to  far  as  to  r^resent  the  condition  of  a  bird  as 
approaching  to  Uiat  of  a  balloon  filled  with  a  lighter  gaa  than 
atmospheric  air:  and  have  been  lavish  in  their  expressions  of 
admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  contrivance  which  thus  con- 
verted a  living  structure  into  an  aerostatic  machine.  A  little 
Mixi  coosideratioa  will  auffln|  to  show  that  the  amount  of  the 
supposed  advantages  resulting  to  the  bird  from  the  diminution 
of  weight,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  air  included  in  its  body  and  the  external  atmosphere,  is  per- 
fectly insignificant.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  calcu- 
late the  real  diminution  of  weight  arising  from  this  cause,  tinder 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  will  find  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  bird,  it  can  never  amount  to  more  than  a  few 
grains. 
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vith  respect  to  the  stroctum  of  their  didetoaa. 
In  ftflhes  we  have  seea  that  the  chest  and  all  the 
yiacera  are  carried  as  &r  fiHvard&  as  pgaatUe ; 
tiie  respiratory  organs  and  the  centre  oi  circnla* 
tion.  being  close  to  the  head,  the  neck  haTiiig 
disappeared,  and  the  trunk  beii^  continued  into 
the  laigChcncd  lail,  in  which  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  muscles  are  situated.  In  birds,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ribs,  and  the  viscera  which  they  pro- 
tect* are  placed  as  £Eir  hack  along  the  sj^aiX 
column  as  possible ;  and  a  long  and  flexible  neck 
extends  &ora  the  trunk  to  the  head,  which  u 
thus  carried  considarably  forwards.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  very  apparent  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  swan,  represented  in  Fig.  224.  In  the  fish, 
progressive  motion  is  effected  principally  by  the 
morements  of  the  tail,  whidi  impels  the  body 
altemately  from  side  to  side :  in  the  bird,  the 
only  instruments  of  motion  axe  the  wings,  which 
are  affixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  and  are 
moved  by  muscles  situated  in  that  region.  In 
the  fish,  the  spine  is  flexible  nearly  throu^out 
its  whole  ext^it ;  in  the  bird,  it  is  rigid  and  im- 
moveable in  the  trunk,  and  is  cE^nble  of  exten- 
sive motion  only  in  the  neck. 

In  order  that  the  body  may  be  exactly  ba- 
lanced while  the  bird  is  flying,  its  centre  of 
gravity  must  be  brought  precisely  under  the  line 
connecting  the  articulations  of  the  wings  with 
the  trunk,  for  it  is  at  these  points  that  the  n- 
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■■stance  of  the  air  causes  k  to  be  supported  hy 
the  viogs.  When  the  bird  is  restii^  upon  its 
leg;s,  the  centre  of  geayity  must,  in  like  manner, 


be  hro^ht  inunediately  over  the  base  of  su|^rt 
formed  by  the  toes :  it  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  {wo^de  means  for  shifting  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  one  place  to  another,  according  to 
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circumstances,  and  to  adjust  its  position  wkfa 
ewiBiderable  nicety;  otherwise  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  equilibrium  being  destroyed,  and 
the  body  oTersetting.  The  principal  means  of 
Meeting  these  adjustments  consist  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  head  and  neck,  which  last  is,  for 
that  purpose,  rendered  exceediogly  long  and 
flexible.  The  number  of  cervical  vertebrae  » 
generally  very  considerable ;  in  the  marama^ 
as  we  have  seen,  there  are  always  seven,  but  in 
many  birds  there  are  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber. In  the  swan  (Fig.  224),  there  are  twenty- 
three,  and  they  are  joined  blether  by  articu- 
lations, generally  allowing  free  motion  in  all  di- 
rections; that  is,  laterally,  as  well  as  forwards 
and  backwards.  This  unusual  degree  of  mobi- 
lity is  conferred  by  a  peculiar  mechanism, 
which  is  not  met  with  in  the  other  classes  of 
vertebrated  animals.  A  cartilage  is  interposed 
between  each  of  the  vertebrte,  to  the  surfaces  of 
which  these  cartilages  are  curiously  adapted, 
being  enclosed  between  folds  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  joint :  so  that  each  joint  is  in  reality 
double,  consisting  of  two  cavities,  with  an  inter- 
vening cartilage.* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  positions  of  the  oblique  processes, 

•  See  Mr.  H.  Earie's  paper  on  thu  sabject  in  the  Philoto- 
phidJ  tnuiMctianfi  fer  1823,  p.  377. 
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the  upper  Tertebree  of  the  neck  bend  with  more 
facility  forwards  than  backwards ;  while  those 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  neck  bend  more  readily 
backwards:  hence,  in  a  state  of  repose,  the 
neck  naturally  assumes  a  double  curvature,  like 
that  of  the  letter  S,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  graceful 
form  of  the  swan's  neck.  By  extending  the 
neck  in  a  straight  line,  the  bird  can,  while 
flying,  carry  fOTwards  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
as  to  bring  it  under  the  wings ;  and  when  resting 
oa  its  feet,  or  floating  on  the  water,  it  can  trans- 
fer that  centre  backwards,  so  as  to  bring  it  to- 
wards the "  middle  of  the  body,  by  merely 
bending  back  the  neck  into  the  curved  form 
which  has  just  been  described ;  and  thus  the 
equilibrium  is,  under  all  circumstances,  pre- 
served by  movements  remarkable  for  their 
elegance  and  grace.* 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  length 
and  mobility  of  the  neck  is,  that  it  facilitates  the 
application  of  the  head  to  every  part  of  the  siu*- 
face  of  the  body.  Birds  require  this  power  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  adjust  their 
plumage,  whenever  it  has  by  any  accident  be- 
come ruffled.     In  aquatic  birds,  it  is  necessary 

*  The  great  mobility  of  the  neck  enables  the  bird  to  employ 
its  beak  as  an  oifan  of  prehenaion  for  taking  ita  food :  an  object 
which  was  the  more  neceuary,  id  consequence  of  the  convenion 
of  the  fore  extremities  into  vings,  of  which  the  structure  is  in- 
compatible with  any  prehensile  power,  such  as  is  often  possessed 
by  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  quadruped. 
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that  every  feather  should  be  constantly  anointed 
with  an  oily  secretion,  which  preserves  it  from 
being  welted,  and  which  is  copiously  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  glands  situated  near  the  tail. 
The  flexibility  of  the  neck  alone  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  enabling  the  bird  to  bring 
its  bill  in  contact  with  every  feather,  in  ord^  to 
distribute  this  fluid  equally  over  them  ;  and 
there  is,  accordingly,  a  farther  provision  made  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  the  motk 
of  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  neck.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  fishes,  and  in  most  reptiles, 
this  articulation  consists  of  a  ball  and  socket 
joint ;  a  rounded  tubercle  of  the  occipital  bone 
being  received  into  a  hemispherical  depression 
in  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck.  In  the  mam- 
malia the  plan  is  changed,  and  there  are  two 
articular  surfaces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spinal 
canal,  formed  on  processes  corresponding  to  tlie 
leaves  of  the  first  cranial  vertebra,  and  assimi- 
lating it  more  to  a  hinge  joint.  In  birds,  how- 
ever, where,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  most  ex- 
tensive lateral  motions  are  required,  the  plan 
of  the  ball  and  socket  joint  is  again  resorted  to ; 
and  the  occipital  bone  is  made  to  turn  upon  the 
atlas  by  a  single  pivot.  So  great  is  the  freedom 
of  motion  in  this  joint,  that  the  bird  can  readily 
turn  its  head  completely  hack  upou  its  neck,  on 
either  side. 

As    spinous   or  transverse  processes  of  any 
length  would  have  interfered  with  the  flexions 
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of  the  neck,  we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  these 
processes  in  the  cervical  vertebrffi  of  birds.    But 
another,  and  a  still  more  important  consideration 
was  to  be  attended  to  ia  the  construction  of 
this  part  of  the  spine.    It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  spinal  marrow  passes  down  along  the 
canal  formed   by  the  arches  of  the  vertebraB, 
and   that  any   pressure    applied   to  its  tender 
substance  would  instantly  paralyze  the  whole 
body,  and  speedily  put  an  end  to  life.    Some 
eKtraordinary  provision  was  therefore  required 
to  be    made,   in    order    to   guard    against  the 
possibility  of  this  accident  occurring  during  the 
many  violent  contortions  into  which  the  column 
is  liable  to  be  thrown.    This  is  accomplished  in 
the  simplest  and  most  effectual  manner  by  en- 
larging the  diameter  of  the  canal  at  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  while  at  the 
middle  it  remains  of  the 
usual  size,  so  that  the 
shape  of  the  cavity,  as 
is  well  seen  in  Fig.  225, 
which  shows  a  vertical 
section  of   one  of   the 
cervical  vertebrae  of  the 
ostrich,  resembles  that 
of  an  hour  glass.*    Thus 
a  wide  space  is  left  at 
the  junction  of  each  successive  vertebra,  allowing 

•  For  the  specimen  from  which  this  engraving  was  made,  I 
am  indet>ted  to  the  kindncM  of  Mr.  Owen. 
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of  very  considerable  flexion,  without  reducing 
the  diameter  of'  the  canal  beyond  that  of  the 
narrow  portion,  and  therefore  without  producing 
compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Mr.  Earie 
found  t  that  vertebrae  united  in  this  manner  may 
be  bent  backwards  to  a  right  angle,  and  laterally 
to  half  a  right  angle,  without  injury  to  the  en- 
closed nervous  substance.  The  design  of  this 
structure  is  further  evident  from  its  not  existing 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  spine, 
which  admit  of  no  motion  whatever,  and  where 
there  is  no  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  spinal 
canal. 

A  plan  entirely  different  is  followed  in  the 
vertebrse  of  the  back  and  loins.  For  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  proper  actions  of  the  wings,  the 
great  object  here  is  to  prevent  motion,  and  to 
give  all  possible  strength  and  security ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  spine, 
tc^etfaer  with  the  sacrum,  is  consolidated  into 
one  piece.  All  the  processes  are  laigely  deve- 
loped, and  pass  obliquely  from  one  vertebra  to 
the  next,  mutually  locking  them  together :  and, 
in  order  most  effectually  to  >jiieclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  flexion,  the  spinous  processes,  and 
sometimes  even  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrs 
are  immoveably  soldered  tt^ether  by  ossific  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  form  one  continuous  bone. 

The  sacrum  (v.  Fig.  224)  consists  of  the  union 
of  a  great  number  of  vertebrs,  as  many  as  twenty 
f  In  the  paper  already  quoted,  p.  378: 
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haag  ancbylosed  tog;ether  for  this  purpose ;  ao 
titat  they  form  a  booe  of  great  length.  The 
coccygeal  vertebrEe  (o)  are  also  numerous,  but 
are  compressed  into  a  small  space,  and  enjoy 
great  latitude  of  motion,  being  subservient  to  the 
morements  of  the  tail. 

The  ribs  are  numerous,  and  of  considerable 
strength:  they  send  out  processes,  which  are 
directed  backwards,  passing  over  the  next  rib 
before  they  terminate,  and  giving  very  effectual 
support  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  ribs  are 
continued  along  the  abdomen,  and  afford  pro- 
tecticm  to  the  viscera  in  that  cavity ;  and  some 
arise  even  from  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  iliac 
bones.  Those  which  are  in  front  are  united  to 
the  sternum  (s)  by  means  of  sternal  appendices, 
which  are  ossified,  uid  appear  as  the  continu- 
ations of  the  ribs,  or  as  if  the  ribs  were  jointed 
in  the  middle. 

The  sternum  is  of  enormous  size,  extending 
over  a  con«derable  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
having  a  large  perpendicular  crest  descending, 
like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  from  its  lower  surface. 
The  object  of  tljis  great  developement  is  to 
famish  extensive  attachment  to  the  lai^e  pectoral 
muscles  employed  to  move  the  wings,  and  which, 
taken  together,  are  generally  heavier  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Considered  with  reference  to 
all  the  other  muscles,  and  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  itself,  these  pectoral  muscles  are  of  enor- 
mous strength.     The  flap  of  a  swan's  wing  is 
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capable  vt  breaking  a  nan'*  1^ ;  and  a  simUw 
Uow  irom  an  eagle .  has  been  known  to  he 
instantly  fatal.  The  bat  is  the  mly  instance, 
among  the  mammalia,  where  the  fltenram  pre- 
aents  this  peculuu*  earinated,  or. keel-like  shape: 
and  the  purpose  is  evidently  the  sune  as  in  the 
bird.* 

The  scapula  is  generally  a  small  and  riraider 
bone.  The  ceracoid  bone  (k)  is  largely  deve- 
loped, uid  assumes  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
clavicle.t  But  the  real  clavicle  (c)<  are  united 
below,  where  th^y  join  the  fore  part  of  the 
sternum,. appearing  as  one  bone,  which,  from  its 
fwked  shape,  has  been  denominated  thejiirciiiar 
bone.  In  the  fowl  it  is  commoidy  kaown  by  the 
name  oi  the  nurr^thougkl.  This  bone,  {daoed 
at  the  origin  of  the  wings,  and  stretching  €com 
the  oae  to  the  other,  is  of  great  importence  as 
constituting  a  firm  basis  for  their  support,  and 
for  securing  their  steadiness  of  action ;  and  being, 
at  the  same  time,  very  elastic,  it  tends  to  restore 
them  to  their  proper  situations,  after  th^  have 
been  disturbed  by  any  violent  impulse. 

*  Notwitbitanding  the  great  modtfioation  the  ■lemum  has 
received  in  the  bird,  when  compared  with  its  form  in  the  tortobe 
and  the  quadruped,  we  may  still  trace  the  game  nine  elements 
entering  into  its  composition,  though  developed  in  very  diflmnt 
proportions. 

f  Many  have  considered  this  hone  as  heing  the  claTicte,  and 
have  regarded  the  furcular  bone  as  a  new  bone,  or  supplemen- 
tary clavicle  :  but  all  the  analogies  of  position  and  of  devel<^- 
ment  are  in  favour  of  the  views  slated  in  the  text. 
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The  wing  of  a  bird  does  not,  at  first  view, 
present  much  analogy  with  the  fore  extremity  of 
a  quadruped :  but  on  a  closer  examination  we 
find  it  to  CMitain  all  the  principal  bones  of  the 
latter,  though  somewhat  altered  in  shape,  and 
still  more  changed  in  their  functions.  Yet  still 
the  same  unity  of  plan,  and  perfect  harmony  of 
execution  may  be  discerned  in  the  mechani»n  of 
this  refined  instrument  of  a  higher  mode  of  pro- 


The  headof  the  humerus  (h)  has  a  compressed 
form ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  great  extent  of 
motion,  it  is  made  to  play  by  a  very  small 
cylindrical  surface  upon  the  scapula ;  thus  ad- 
mitting of  the  complete  descent  of  the  wing, 
unobstructed  by  any  opposing  process,  but  at 
the  same  time  limiting  its  motion  to  one  plane. 
It  is  connected  below,  by  broad  attachments,  to 
the  radius  and  ulna,  forming  with  them  a  hinge 
joint.  These  latter  bones  are  separate,  and  of 
great  length,  but  so  firmly  united  together  by 
ligament  as  scarcely  to  have  any  motion  on  one 
another.  The  carpus  (w),  consists  of  two  bones 
only,  the  one  articulated  with  the  radius,  the 
other  with  the  ulna.  They  move  together  as  one 
piece ;  but,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in 
quadrupeds,  the  movements  are  made  from  side 
to  side,  instead  of  their  consisting  of  flexion  and 
extension ;  this  variation  from  the  usual  struc- 
ture being  for  the  purpose  of  folding  down  the 
joints  of  the  wing,  and  bringing  them  close  to 
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the  body.  The  metacaipns  (m)  coasts  or^- 
nally  of  two  bones,  which  soon  become  united 
into  one  at  Uie  upper  part.  On  the  radial  side 
it  has  a  process,  derived  perhaps  from  a  third 
metacarpal  bone,  vhich  is  anchylosed  at  a  still 
eaiiier  period  of  ossification ;  and  to  this  process 
a  small  pointed  bone  is  connected,  corresponding 
to  a  mdimental  thumb  (t).  There  are  gene- 
rally two  fingers,  of  which  the  first  exhibits 
traces  of  having  been  originally  two  bones :  the 
inner  finger  consists  of  two  or  three  long  pha- 
langes, and  the  outer  one  of  a  single  phalanx : 
there  is  sometimes  also  a  mdimental  bone  cor- 
responding to  a  little  finger.  The  degree  of 
developement  of  these  hemes  varies  in  different 
tribes  of  birds. 

Feathers  are  attached  to  all  these  divi^<His  of 
the  limb,  namely,  to  the  humerus,  the  fore  arm, 
the  hand,  and  occasionally  to  the  single  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.  The  structure  of  feathers  is 
calculated  in  an  eminent  degree  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  lightness  and  of  strength,  which  we 
elsewhere  rarely  find  united.  The  homy  mate- 
rials of  which  the  stem  of  tlwJt)uill  is  made  are 
tough,  pliant,  and  elastic  ^  tand,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  are  disposed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  for  resisting  flexion  by  being 
formed  into  a  hollow  cylinckr.  Bgt  the  vane  of 
the  feather  is  still  more  artificially  constructed ; 
being  composed  of  a  nnmber  of  flat  threads,  or 
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filaments,  bo  arranged  as  to  oppose  a  much 
greater  resistance  to  a  force  striking  perpen- 
dicularly against  their  surface,  than  to  one 
which  is  directed  laterally ;  that  is,  in  the  plane 
of  the  stem.  They  derive  this  power  of  re- 
sistRnce  from  their  flattened  shape,  which  allows 
them  to  bend  less  easily  in  the  direction  of  their 
flat  surfaces  than  in  any  other;  in  the  same 
way  that  a  slip  of  card  cannot  easily  be  bent  by 
a  force  acting  in  its  own  plane,  though  it 
easily  yields  to  one  at  right  angles  to  it.  Now 
it  is  exactly  in  the  direction  in  which  they  do 
not  bend  that  the  fltaments  of  the  feather  have 
to  encounter  the  resistance  and  impulse  of  the 
air.  It  is  here  that  strength  is  wanted,  and  it  is 
here  that  strength  has  been  bestowed. 

On  examining  the  assemblage  of  these  lami- 
nated filaments  still  more  minutely,  we  find  that 
they  appear  to  adhere  to  one  Euiother.  As  we 
cannot  perceive  that  they  are  united  by  any 
glutinous  matter,  it  is  evident  that  their  con- 
nexion must  be  effected  by  some  mechanism 
invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  By  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  the  mystery'  is  unravelled,  and 
we  discover  the  presence  of  a  number  of  minute 
fibrils,  arranged  along  the  margin  of  the  laminae, 
and  fitted  to  catch  upon  and  clasp  one  another, 
whenever  the  lamins  are  brought  within  a  cer- 
tain distance.  The  fibrils  of  a  feather  from  the 
wing  of  a  goose  are  represented  magnified  at 
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a,  a,  b,  b,  Fig.  236,  as  they  arise  from  the  two 
sides  of  the  edges  of  each  lamina :  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  above  a  thousand  being 


contained  in  the  space  of  an  inch ;  and  they  aie 
of  two  kinds,  each  kind  having  a  different  form 
and  curvature.  Those  marked  a,  a,  which  arise 
irom  the  side  next  to  the  extremity  of  the  feather 
are  branched  or  tutVed,  and  bend  downwards, 
while  those  marked  b,  b,  proceediog  from  the 
other  side  of  the  lamina,  or  that  nearest  the  root 
of  the  feather,  are  shorter  and  firmer,  and  do  not 
divide  into  branches,  but  are  hooked  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  are  directed  upwards.  When  the 
two  laminee  are  brought  cUbcti  to  one  another, 
the  long,  curved  fibrils  of  the  one  being  carried 
over  the  short  and  straight  fibrils  of  the  other, 
both  sets  become  entangled  tf^ether ;  th«r 
crooked  ends  fastening  into  one  another,  just  as 
liie  latch  of  a  door  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the 
catch  which  is  fixed  in  the  door*po8t  to  receive 
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it.  .The  way  ia  irbioh  this  takes  place  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  making  a  section  of  the 
vane  of  a  feather  across  tiie  lamine,  and  exa- 
mining with  a  good  microscope  their  cut  edges, 
while  they  are  gently  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  appearance  they  then  present  is 
exhibited  in  Fig.  227,  which  shows  distinctly 
the  form,  direction,  and  relative  positions  of  ^ch 
set  of  fibrils,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lay 
hold  of  one  another.  This  mechanism  is  re- 
peated over  every  part  of  the  feather,  and  fx)n- 
Btitutes  a  closely  reticulated  surface  of  great 
extent,  admirably  calculated  to  prev^it  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  through  it,  and  to  create  by  its 
motion  that  degree  of  resistuice  which  it  is  in- 
tended the  wing  should  encounter.*  In  feathers 
not  intended  for  flight,  as  in  those  of  the  ostrich, 
the  fifords  are  altogether  wanting :  in  those  of 
the  peacock's  tail,  the  fibrils,  though  large,  have 
not  the  construction  which  fits  them  for  clasping 
those  of  the  contiguous  lamina;  and  in  other 
instances  they  do  so  very  imperfectly. 

A  ccmstruction  so  refined  and  artificial  as  the 
one  I  have  beeiMiescribing,  and  so  perfectly 

*  A  very  clear  account  of  the  mechanism  described  in  the 
tent  is  given  by  Paley,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  his  "  Natural 
TUntAogy,"  Hatty  of  the  mmutsr  details  I  have  supplied  from 
my  ovn  observations  with  the  microscope.  The  branched  form 
of  the  apper  fibrils,  and  the  reticulated  structure  of  the  laminee 
themselves,  when  viewed  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  are 
paiticnlariy  beantjfnl  microBcopic  object*. 
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adapted  to  the  mecbaDical  object  which  it  is  to 
answer,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the 
deepest  feeling  of  admiration,  and  without  the 
most  eager  curiosity  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
elaborate  processes,  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  are 
employed  by  nature  in  the  formation  of  a  iabric 
so  highly  fiuiBhed,  and  displaying  such  minute 
and  curious  workmanship.  It  is  only  very  re- 
cently that  we  have  been  admitted  to  a  close 
inspection  of  the  complicated  machinery,  which 
is  put  in  action  in  this  branch  of  what  may  be 
called  organic  architecture;  and  certainly  none 
is  more  fitted  to  call  forth  our  profoundest  wonder 
at  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  vast  scheme  aS 
divine  providence,  which  extends  its  care  equally 
to  the  perfect  ccmstruction  of  the  minutest  and 
apparently  most  insignificant  portions  of  the 
organized  frame,  whether  it  be  the  down  of  a 
thistle,  the  scales  of  a  moth,  or  the  fibrils  of  a 
feather,  as  well  as  to  the  completion  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  organs  of  vitality. 

Every  bird,  on  quitting  the  egg,  is  found  to 
be  covered  on  all  parts,  except  the  under  side, 
with  a  kind  of  down,  consM(|plg  of  minute  fila- 
ments, collected  in  tufts,  andTesembling  in  their 
arrangement  the  fibres  of  a  camel-hair  pencil. 
Each  tufit  contains  about  ten  or  twelve  filaments, 
growing  from  the  upper  ends  of  bulbous  roote 
implanted  in  the  skin,  and  which  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  organs  that  afterwards  form  the 
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feathers,  of  which  this  down,  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  first  garment,  hastily  spread  over  the  young 
bird,  is  but  the  precursor ;  for  the  tufts  generally 
soon  fall  off  and  disappear,  except  in  the  rapa- 
cious tribes,  as  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  where 
they  remain  attached  to  the  feathers  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

While  this  temporary  protection  is  given  to 
the  integument,  extensive  preparations  are  mak- 
ing underneath  for  furnishing  a  more  effective 
raiment,  adapted  to  the  future  wants  of  the  bird. 
The  apparatus  by  which  the  feathers  are  to  be 
formed  is  gradually  constructing ;  and  its  rudi- 
ments are  receiving  the  necessary  supply  of 
nutrient  juices,  and  of  vessels  for  their  circula- 
tion, together  with  their  usual  complement  of 
nerves  and  absorbents.  When  first  visible,  this 
oi^n  has  the  form  of  a  very  minute  cone, 
attached  by  a  tilament  proceeding  from  its  base 
to  (meof  the  papilleeof  theskin.and  establishing 
its  connexion  with  the  living  system.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  this  cone  has  become  elon- 
gated into  a  cylinder,  with  a  pointed  extremity, 
while  its  base  is^i||||ited  to  the  skin  by  a  more 
distinct  bond  of  a)fanexion  formed  by  the  en- 
larged vessels,  which  are  supplying  it  with  nour- 
ishment. It  is  in  the  interior  of  this  cylinder 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  feather  are  constructed ; 
their  earliest  rudiments  being  formed  at  the  upper 
part,  (V  apex  of  this  organ ;  and  the  matmals 
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of  the  several  parts  of  the  feather  being  so6ce»- 
sively  deposited  and  fashioned  into  their  proper 
shapes  in  different  places ;  for  while  the  first 
laminee  are  constructing  in  one  portion  of  the 
cylinder,  the  next  are  only  just  beginning  to  be 
formed  in  another ;  and  while  the  outer  corering 
of  the  stem  is  growing  from  one  membrane,  the 
interior  spongy  tissue  is  deposited  in  other  places, 
in  various  stages  of  soilness  or  consolidation  :  so 
that  the  whole  composes  a  system  of  operations, 
which  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  its  complication 
at  least,  althou^  on  a  microscopic  scale,  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory.  Hence  will  be  readily 
understood  how  great  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  all  the  steps  of  these  multifarious  pro- 
cesses, which  are  carried  on  in  so  small  a  ^ace : 
and  this  difficulty  is  much  increased  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  organ  in  which  they  take 
place  is  itself  only  developed  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, its  different  parts  being  produced  succes- 
sively in  proportion  as  they  are  wanted,  and  tbor 
form  and  structure  undergoing  frequent  variatifm 
in  the  coarse  of  their  developement. 

The  most  elaborate,  and  apparently  accurate 
researches  on  this  intricate 'subject,  are  those 
lately  undertaken  by  M.  Frederick  Cavier,  froB 
whose  memoir*  I  have  aelected  the  foUoving 
abridged  statement  of  the  principal  results  of  his 

*  M^moirea  du  Museum,  xH'i.  337 ;  and  ADtiales  des  Scienca 
NMnrellM,  ii.  113. 
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obsenrations.  It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  several  steps  of  the 
process  to  be  described,  to  advert  to  the  structure 
of  a  feather  in  its  finished  state.  For  this  pur- 
poseVe  need  only  examine  a  common  feadier, 
such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  228,  where  s  is 


.-qi; 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  solid  stem,  which,  it 
will  be  perceived,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
kmgitudinal  groove,  and  from  either  side  of  which 
proceed  a  series  of  laminae,  composing,  with  their 
fibrils,  what  is  termed  the  vane  of  the  feather 
(v).    The  lines  from  which  these  larainee  arise, 
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approach  one  another  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  till  they  meet  at  a  point,  where  the  longi- 
tudinal groove  terminates,  and  where  tfaoe  is  a 
Btnall  orifice  (o),  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
quill.  From  this  part  the  transparent  tulnilar 
portion  of  the  quill  (t)  commences;  and  at  its 
lower  extremity  (l)  there  exists  a  second,  or  lower 
orifice. 

The  entire  organ  which  forms  the  feather,  and 
which  may  be  termed  its  matrix,  is  represented 
in  Fig.  229,  when  it  has  attained  the  cylindric 
form  already  described  ;  of  which  a  is  the  apex, 
or  conical  part  that  rises  above  the  cuticle,  and 
B  the  base,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  corium, 
or  true  skin.  A  white  line  is  seen  running  loa- 
gitudinally  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and 
another,  exactly  similar  to  it,  is  met  with  ou  the 
opposite  side :  the  one  corresponds  in  sitUBtioo 
to  the  front,  and  the  other  to  the  back  of  the 
stem  of  the  future  feather.  On  laying  open  the 
matrix  longitudinally,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  230,  it 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  sheath  or  capsule, 
an^^of  a  central  pulpy  mass,  termed  the  bulb. 
The  capsule  consists  of  several  membranous 
layei;^  (c,  e,  s,  i),  which  are  more  consolidated 
near  the  apex,  and  become  gradually  softer  and 
more  delicate,  as  we  trace  them  towards  the  base 
of  the  matrix,  where  their  formation  is  only  be- 
ginning to  take  place. 

The  laminae  and  their  fibrils,  the  assemblage 
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ot  ^hiph  cODStituteft  Uie  Vjine  of  the  feather,  are 
the  paTtevVhich  are  first  fortpt«d ;  and  their  con? 
atrufition^  is  Qfleeted  in  th«  spotat  hatweien  the 
outer  cttpsvle.(c),  and  the  central  hvib  (a),  in  a 
tao^p  vfhivii  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  and 
different  f^rom.that  of  the  formaticMi  of  any  bthcv 
organic  product  with  which  we. are  aeqnainted. 
Instead,  ofl  growing  from '  a  base,  like  hairs^  and 
other  productions  «f  the  integuments,  by 'sue* 
ce^ilK  depositicHts  of  layers,  the  materials  ^which 
are  to  Oompose  the  laminee  are  cast  ini  mouldy 
where  they  harden  and  acquire  the  exact  shapq 
of  the  r^ipiwt  cavities.  The  next  object  of  oox 
curiosity,  then,  is:  to.  learn  the-  way  in  wJucb 
thei^  moulds  are  construbtedv  and  oo  caeeful 
eitaittiQatioti  they  appeu*  to  be.  formed  by  two 
striated  membranes,  the  exterior  one  (v)  envies 
loping  the  other  (i),  or  -  interior  membrane. 
These  membranes  are  situated  by  a  Behes.-v{ 
partitions,  which  commeaeis  at  the  edges-  of  the 
longitudinal  white  band,  seen  in  Fig.  ^9,  and 
wia4  obliquely  upwards  tiU'they  reach  the 
opposite  longitudinal  band '  already  d^c^^- 
where  they,  jwi  a  IcmgitudinaJ  p&ititJdD  wilicb 
occupiesa  tine  aBswecmg  to  that  piMerbcbaBdj 
Thus  th^  leave  betve<n  tliemi  aanvw  sftaceB, 
wluich^  eonstkutci  so  aaaay  canapBHtnttatts  fo>  the 
depoaition,  as  la  a  nwuUt,  of  the  ma&rial  ctf 
OAob  bniua.  The  cwime  of  these  duoiaeb^ 
994  th«ir  junction  at  ^ebadi  of  life  matriiia 
VOL.  I.       ,  T*-    ■.-.,.    .  ■     • 
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seen  at  s,  Fig.  230.  It  is  exceedingly  probably 
though  from  die  minuteness  (^  the  parts  it  is 
acarc^  possible  to  obtain  ocular  demonstrati(m 
of  the  fact,  that  the  fibrils  of  the  laminee  ar« 
formed  in  a  similar  manner,  by  being  moulded 
in  stiU  mOTe  minute  compartments,  formed  by 
transverse  membranous  partitions. 

The  proper  office  of  the  bulb,  after  it  has  sup- 
plied the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the 
lamime,  is  to  construct  the  stem  of  the  feather, 
and  unite  the  laminee  to  its  sides.  Forthis  pur- 
pose the  anterior  portion  of  the  bulb  deponts  on 
its  sorfoce  a  plate  of  hwny  substance,  while 
another  plate  is  formed  by  the  posterior  part  in 
the  interior  of  the  bulb.  Thus  the  bulb  becomes 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  anterior  and  the 
other  posterior.  The  former  of  these,  after 
having  finished  the  external  plate,  proceeds  to 
form  the  spongy  substance,  which  is  to  connect 
the  two  plates,  and  the  posterior  portion  oi  the 
bulb  embraces  the  inner  plate,  and  gradually 
folds  it  inwards  till  its  sides  meet  at  the  middle 
groove  altxig  theback  of  the  stem.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  bulb,  daring  the  process  of  filling  up 
the  ^em,  exUbita.  a  series  of  conical  diaped 
menibHtnes,  90  is  seoi  in  the  secritm,  F^.  331 ; 
the  points  of  the  cones  being  directed  upwards, 
and  their  intervals  being  occupied  by  the  spongy 
wbatance  in  difierent  stages  of  conscdidation^ 
and  mora  perfected,  in  proportion  as  they  am 
situated  nearer  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
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While,  the  coDstniction  of  the  feather,  m  its 
dWi»rent  stages,  is  thus  advabcing  from  below, 
those  parts  which  are  completely  fcnmed,  arie 
lising  above  the  surface  of  the  skiu,  still  ^ve- 
loped  in  the  capsule  which  originally  protected 
diem,  but  the  upper  portions  of  which,  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  the  obliteration  of  the 
T^seU  that  nourished  them,  now  decaying, 
stuard  and  fall  off  in  shreds,  tdlowing  the 
aooceanm  portions  of  the  feather  to  come  forth, 
and  the  laminee  to  unfold  themselves  as  they  rise 
and  assume  their  proper  ^apes.  This  succes- 
sive evolution  proceeds  until  the  principal  parts 
of  the  stem  and  of  the  vane  are  completed ;  and 
then  a  different  kind  of  action  takes  place.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  bulb  now  contracts  itself, 
and  bringing  the  edges  of  that  surface  of  the 
stem  closer  together  at  length  unites  them  at  tfaie 
superior  orifice  (o),  Fig.  228 ;  where  the  laminte, 
which  follow  these  lines,  also  tarminate.  Having 
thus  performed  the  office  assigned  to  it,  it 
ceas^  to  be  nourished,  and  is  incapable  any 
longer  of  depositing  a  horny  covering  to  the 
feather:  all  that  iM^i^in^  of  its  substance  is  a 
thin  membrane  which  adheres  to  the  outside  of 
the  tubular  part  or  barrel  of  the  quill,  wd  which 
natist  be  scraped  off  before  the  latter  can  be 
used  as  a  pen.  The  tubular  part  is  the  product 
of  the  anterior  part  of.  the  bulb,  which  now 
ceases  to  deposit  the  spongy  substance,  but 
forms  a  transparent  horny  material  over  the 
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whole  of  its  external  surface;  bntas  it  retiFea 
towards'  tfa^  root,  it  lesves  a  auoAeesion  of  r«Ty 
thin  petlifcid  membra&es,  in  the  form  of'  coaan, 
which,  when  dried,  form  what  iS' itermed  the  pM 
of  the  quill-  The  last'  remWant  of  the  bulb  b 
seen  in  the  lender  ligament  wtilch  passes 
thit)Ugh .  the  lower  Wifice,  and  preserves  the 
attachment  ^  thefbatber.tb  tbeskitti  fai  pw 
cess  of  time;  this  ensodecays^'and' the  ^ole 
feather  is  cast  off,  pr^j^tory  tio^ttie'^bintifaim 
of  another^  which  in  due  aeOMd  ift  to  rc^ace  it; 
All  the  featbers  are,  in  g6nQral;>'moulted'aniia« 
ally,  or  evai  at-shortett  periods;'  and- tlle^BaIne 
comf^ieat^  process  ifi^  again  -  begwi<  attd  dMn» 
pleted  by  a  new  tfiauix  prodnced  iitn-  th&- oc- 
casion, every  time^a'new  feather  is>to'befbn<ied. 
It  is  impossible,  on  revi^iriag  these  carioos 
facts,  not  to  be  stnick  with  the  adviirt^jle  art  and 
foresight  which  are;  implied- in  all  thi»jlODg  and 
complicated  series  of  operations.  While  the 
bird  was  yet  nourished  by  tbe  fluids  of  the  e^, 
the  ground  had  alwady  been  prepared  for  its 
iiiture  plumage,  and'  for  the  fonnation  of  io- 
stTuments  of  flight.  A  temporary  investment  of 
down  is  in  readiness  to^  Shelter  the  tendper  cfaickeft 
from  the  rude  impressio&s  of  the, air,  and  ai 
apparatus  is  preparing  for  the  constrodtiim  of 
the  most  refined  ibstnimedts  for  dot^mg  aMd 
fcH'  motion;  first  t^  scafibltUng,  »  it  may  be 
called,  is  erected,  1^  the  help  of  whfeh  eacb  por- 
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tioii  is  built  op  in  succession,  and  in  proper 
wder.  'N,^ure's  next  care  is  to  construct  the 
Tftue,  which  is  the  part  of  the  feather  most  es- 
wntial  to  its  office:  and  then  to. form  the  shaft, 
to  which .  the  vane  is  to  be  affixed,  and  from 
which  it  receives  its  support :  lastly,  she  forms 
the  barrel  o£  the  quUl,  which  is  prolonged  for  the 
purpose  of.  converting  it  into  a  lever  of  sufficient 
length  for  the  mechanical  office  it  has  to  perform. 
In  proportion  as  each  structure  is  finished,  she 
selects  not  to  remove  the  8caffi>ldmg  which  had 
been  set  up  as  a  temporu-y  structure ;  the  mem- 
branes, with  all  their  partitions,  are  carried  away, 
^tfaie  vascular  pulp  of  the  bulb  is  absorbed,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  air,  thus  -securing  the 
utmost  lightness,  without  any  diminution  of 
strength.  Is  it  possible  for  any  rational  mind, 
.after  meditating  upon  these  facts,  to  arrive  at  the 
persuasion  that  they  are  all  the  mere  results  of 
iehaaoe? 

Several  circumstances  remain  to  be  noticed 
-respecting  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  wings 
ofbirds.  If  we  a^nd  to  the  mode  of  their  arti- 
culation with  the  scapula,  we  find  it  producing 
a  motion  oblique  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the 
body,  80  that  the  stroke  which  they  give  to  the 
«ir'ift  directed  both  downwards  and  backwards; 
(tod  the  bird,  while  moving  forwards,  is  at  the 
-same  time  supported  in  oppositi(Hi  to  the  force  of 
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gravity.  The  di0ierent  portions  of  the  wing-ara 
lii^ewiee  so  disposed  as  to  be  contracted  and 
folded  tc^ther  when  the  wing  is  drawn  up,  bat 
fiilly  expanded  when  it  descends  in  order  to 
strike  the  air.  It  is  obTious  that,  without  this 
provision,  a  great  part  of  the  motion  acquired  by 
the  reustance  of  the  air  against  the  -wing  in  its 
descent  would  have  been  lost  by  a  counteracting 
resistance  during  its  ascent.  The  disposition  of 
the  great  feathers  is  such  that  they  strike  the  air 
with  their  flat  sides,  but  present  only  their  edges 
in  rising :  what  is  called  /fathering-  the  oar  m 
rowing  is  a  similar  operation,  performed  with  the 
same  intention,  and  deriving  its  name  from  this 
resemblance. 

As  the  inclination  of  the  wing  is  chiefly  back- 
wards, the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  produced 
by  its  action  is  to  more  the  body  forwards. 
Birds  of  prey  have  a  great  obliquity  of  wing,  and 
are  consequently  better  formed  for  horisontal 
pn^^eseive  motion,  which  is  what  they  chiefly 
practise  in  pursuing  their  prey,  than  for  a  rapid 
perpendicular  ascent.  Those  birds,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  rise  to  great  heights  in  a  direction 
nearly  vertical,  such  as  the  Quail  and  the  Lark, 
have  the  wings  so  disposed  as  to  strike  directly 
downwards,  without  any  obliquity  whatsoever. 
Fw  the  same  reason,  birds  rise  better  ag«iinst 
the  wind,  which,  acting  upon  the  oblique  8urfiM:e 
presented  by  the  brings  during  their  flexion,  contri- 
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butes  to  the  ascent  o£  the  body  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  kite  is  earned  up  into  the  air 
when  retained  in  an  oUique  position.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  particularly  obswvable  in  the  ascent 
oi  birds  of  prey,  whose  wings  have  a  great  obli- 
qui^,  and,  when  fiilly  expanded,  present  a  very 
lai^  Gitent  of  surface. 

The  actiom  of  the  tail,  which  operates  as  a 
rudder,  aie  useful  chiefly  in.directing  the  flight- 
When  the  tail  is  sh<Mt,  this  office  is  suppUed  by 
the  legs,  which  are  in  that  case  generally  very 
kmg ;  and  being  raised  high  and  extended  back- 
wards in  a  straight  line,  are  of  consideral^ 
assistance  in  the  steerage  of  the  animaj.  -In 
many  birds,  as  in  the  wood-pecker,  the  tail  is 
much  ^nployed  as  a  support  to  the  body  la 
climbing  trees.  The  caudd  votebne  are  oflen 
numerous,  but  are  short  and  compressed  tc^e- 
.ther;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  great  deve- 
lopement  of  their  transverse  processes,  and  for 
having  spinous  process^  both  on  their  lower 
and  up^r  sides.  The  last  vertebra,  instead  of 
being  cylindrical,  has  a  broad  carinated  spine 
for  the  insertion  <^  large  feathers. 

Birds  could  not,  of  course,  be  always  on  the 
wing;  for  a  great  expenditure  of  muscular 
power  is  constantly  going  on  while  they  support 
•themselves  in  the«ir.  Occasional  rest  is  neces- 
sary to  them  as  well  as  to  other  animals,  and 
means  are  accordingly  provided  by  nature  for 
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riwir  meoheaical  support  sod  ^sgrestive  nrntton 
w^iteioiriand. J  ■.■■■..■■  .'^ 
-iTiwianteawiextremkaeB  havihg  beai:eizcln- 
^rreiyi  -w^^tpa^ifteA  *io  ^.flight,  and  constracted 
wfh  refennoe  lo-^he  pmjp^ieB  of  tlie^'ittinoe- 
phcre.  the  offices  «l'<s]tttaibmg  aud-itfiinotiBg 
the  body  al<mg  the  groiuid  'mast  be  «atrnsted 
)whollytotJB|C<hfaid'limbs,  -ITie cortre ^gtwvity , 
■Mfbie ^Mstanved  by  t^e  Wings, 'mmt-DOV  be 
bnM^bt-j«Teeithe'tiew  'bamof  sii^kot  fbnned 
bip/tlte  .feet;-,  or  nthtt,  as-  it '  is  placed  Aur 
-fiontdrils,  tJke-  feet  miiBt  be  coDudevaUy  ad- 
'VMiced'30' fls  to  >be,  brought  andenieath^dwt 
lefentro*  ;i^t:as  the  bones  of  dhe  ptratener 'ac- 
4^etllitytAaTe•thei^  origin  frbm:  lite  raawte  put 
mC  tAe><peMB/«hiith  is  dion^ted'beuidnraiils,  i^ 
A  ^nridewble  distUkee  firom  thceirhigB, 'it  be- 
-eone  meeesipry  to  )»gthiHi-  msm&K»f  tkor  ports, 
«nd  >to  .bend  th«r  joi0te''>Kt  Tcryacute  angtes. 
iWet>acconifiigliy  find  that  while:  niftCurev^n  the 
'^pEHatioa  of  the  Ui^b,  bes  presemd  aa  aeeor- 
daneewith-the  vert^mted  4ype,  both  as  to  the 
niimb^  of^ipieces 'vrhioh  ciMa|iaae'it,'«Dd  as  to 
their  relative  sitmlioBB^'sfae  bee  deriated  from 
die  modelx>fi.quadrepeds>iBr^inig  tarach  greater 
lengdi  to  tl>e  divlsioDKfsn-eApaiiding  to  the  foot. 
tAt  the  same  ^doe  that  the  foot  is -brought  ftnv 
'Wfodt,  the  toes  afe-tengthened,'  aiid  mmle  to 
'vpteaA  tmX  »o  as  t«i. enclose  a  wide  base,  over 
whiefa  the  cenUe  of  gravity  is  -ntuated.    The 
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9Xt^^of  Uisibttfle  is  io  adnidcfdsle'tha*  a^^iiird 
can,  in  geBsral,  Btipport-ttself  witli  -«m6  upon  a 
UBgl«  fort,  withent  ditagertif  boing  vrvfset  by 
the  unavmdalrieTtacHIatioaa  of^Joody. 

The  femur  id  shot  eonqiaiied 'with  the^tibU, 
wbith'4ff  gCtterqUy'ittrge,  esjiecsalfy  rnidw-Qidcr 
of !<9rqttif^>'or  'Wbding^bkds:  the  fibafaiis  «x- 
beoduid^  :ikader -anil -(always  tmited/at  its 
Jmnv  pavt/Titfa  "thertibia;  and 'there  is  a  total 
d^cteocy  of  ttanal  bones,-  eixteept  in  the  Ostrwh, 
.^ndicnnidiineataiifthemnaybelTaced.  .Airaady 
m  haye- sean,  in  niinin&iit  fqaadrapeds,  that 
these  bones  hare  dwindled  to  a  -very  email  sree : 
bat  here  they  have  wholly  disappeared.  Tlie 
long  bone  which  succeeds  to  theitifaia,'  though 
coosidered  by  some  anatcaiMats  as  the  tarsus, 
Be  pn^ily  -the  metatarsal  bme, '  and  in  the 
CUalfae  is  of  great  length.  At  its  tower  end  it 
-has  three  artiC9liaiions^"8haped  lihe^pnllies,' for 
the  attaofamant  of  the  threes  toes;  there  is  besides, 
in-ahnest  ell  birds,  a'amallnidinient  of  another 
laietatarfttl  bone,  on  which  is  situated  the  fourth 
•toe.  The  nmnberof  bones  which  compose  each 
'-seapeotivci  toe  appearatobeTegulatiedbya  uniform 
■hnr.  ^e  innennoet  toe,  -which  may  be'c«m- 
.pared  to  a  ^nmb,  eonsirts  inrvariaUy  of  two 
'tenes:  thati  wfaidi  H  next  to  it  hi  the  order 
of  seqnraice  has  always  three ;  that  ^^sriiich  foilowB 
-has  four;  and  the  outermost  toe  has'ATe  bones : 
(he  claws  in  every  caBe'i^eing>bflnced  toitfae  last 
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joints,  which  have  therefore  been  termed  tbe 
wigual  bones.  ThiB  remaritable  nameroial  re- 
latim  among  the  several  bones  oS  the  toes  exists 
quite  independently  of  their  length. 

There  is  one  whole  ord^r  of  birds  which  are 
particalariy  6tted  for  climbing  md  pnching 
upon  trees,  having  the  two  middle  toes  parallels 
each  other,  and  the  inner  and  outer  toes  tamod 
back,  so  as  to  be  opposed  to  ihem  m  their  actien. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  grasp  objects  with  the 
greatest  facility ;  having,  in  foct,  two  thum&t, 
which  are  <^poeabIe  to  the  two  fingers.  They 
have  been  termed  Scansores,  or  &fgedaetflL 
Almost  all  oth«-  birds  have  three  toes  befwe, 
and  one  behind. 

From  this  emimeraticm  it  would  appear  as  if 
Nature,  in  modifying  the  type  of  vertebrated 
animals  to  suit  the  purposes  required  in  the  bird, 
had  purposely  omitted  one  of  the  toes,  which  are 
usually  five  in  number.  But  instances  occur  of 
birds,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  rudiment  of  a 
fifth  toe  high  ufton  the  metatarsus,  and  upon,  its 
inner  side.  The  spur  of  the  cock  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  this  origiav  What  confinas 
this  view  of  the  subject,  is,  (that  in  those  binds 
which  have  tmly  three  toes,  nam^y,  in  the  Emm, 
the  Caasotcaty,  and  the  Rhea,  it  is  again  the 
inner  toe  which  dis^pears,  leaving  ooity  the 
three  outer  toes,  namely,  those  which  have  res- 
pectively three,  four,  and  five  pfaaiangee.    The 
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OairicA  has  only  two  toes,  one  having  four,  and 
the  other  tire  phalanges;  here,  again,  it  is  die 
innermost  of  the  three  former,  Uiat  is,  the  one 
having  three  phalanges,  which  has  been  sup- 


A  bird  is  capable  of  shifting  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  body,  according  as 
circomstancee  require  it,  simj^y  by  advancing  or 
drawing  back  its  bead.  While  flying,  the  neck 
is  stretched  forwards  to  the  utnloet,  in  order  to 
bring  the  centre  of  gravi^  immediately  under 
the  origin  of  the  wings,  by  which  the  body  is 
then  suspended.  When  birds  stand  upon  their 
feet,  they  carry  the  head  back  as  far  as  possible; 
so  as  to  balance  the  foody  on  the  base  of  support. 
When  preparing  to  sleep,  they  bring  the  centre 
of  gravity  still  lower,  by  turning  the  head  round 
and  placing  it  under  the  wing.  These'  motions 
of  the  head  are  again  resorted  to  when  the  bird 
walks ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thus  trans- 
ferred alternately  from  one  foot  to  the  other : 
hence,  in  walking,  the  head  of  a  bird  is  in  con- 
stant moti<m ;  whDst  the  duck  and  other  birds, 
whose  legs  are  very  short,  have  a  waddling 
g*it.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  more  per- 
fectly predaceoijs  birds  are  not  the  best  forined 

*  The  lut  bone  of  the  outer  toe  of  the  ostrich  is  very  small, 
ftB^.beiBg  uiuatly  lost  iq  prepuing  the  skeleton,  baa  been  over- 
looked  by  oatuiulists ;  but  Dr.  Qrant  bat  ascertained,  by  the 
careful  dissection  of  a  recent  specimen,  the  existence  of  this 
fifth  phalanx. 
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for  \^alkuig ;  becauee^.vere  tbey  to  me  their-itBet 
fin' diiat  pinixwe.tkeir  .taktne,.  which. are  required 
to  be.ke|rt  aharp.  for  aeisiDg  aad  teaiing  their 
prey, ..vonld  be  blunted;  and  accordingly  the 
eagle,  when  moving  along  the  gronnd,  suppcvts 
itedf  .partly  by  the  motion  of  its  wings. 

In  iTOCBting,  jbiiidB  snppwt  th^Baelvee  upon 
their  perch  by  meiaiis  of  one  1^  <xdy,  the  other 
beiog-i folded  close  -to  the  body.  They  erea 
maintain  this,  attitude  with  greater  ease  and  se- 
curity than.if  th^  rested  upon  both  feet.  The 
true  explanation  of  this  curioas  fact  was  long 
ago  given  by-Bordlt.  On  tracing  the  tendons 
(t,  T  Fig.  333)  (tf  the  muscks(M,  h)  which  bend 
tbe.,c)aws,  and'  enable  them  to  grasp  an  object, 
we  find  tbem  passing  jover  the  ^terangles  of 
«8ch  of  the  intervening  -joints,  so  that  whenever 
tlwse  joints  are  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  234,  those 
tendons  are  put  upon  the-stretch,  and  mechani- 
cally, or  without  any  action  of  the  mnscles,  tend 
to  close  the  foot.  When  the  bird  ts  on  its  p«rch, 
this  effect  is  produced  by  the  m^e  weight  of  the 
body,  ^tch,  <^  course,  tends  to,  bend  all  tiie 
joints  of  thct  limb  on  which  it  rests ;  so  that' the 
grciater  that  weight,  the  greater  is  the  force  with 
which  the  tbes  grasp  the  perch.  AH  this  takes 
place  without  muscular  effort  or  volition  on  the 
part' of  the  bird.  It  remains  in  this  position  with 
more  security  on  one  foot  than  it  would  have 
done  by  resting  upon  both  ;  because  in  the,  latter 
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onse.  the  weight  of  the  body,  being  divided 
between  them,  does  not  stretch  .tbe  tendons  suf^ 
ficoently.  In  this  position  the  bird  not  only 
deeps  in  perfect  Beourity,  but  resists  the  impnlse 
of  the  wind  and  the  shaking  of  the^bough. 

The  great  length  of  the  toes  of  birds  enables 
than  to  stand  steadily  on  one  leg ;  and  in  this 


attitude  many  employ  the  other  foot  as  a  hand ; 
-especially  parrots,  whose  head  is  too  heavy  to  be 
readily  brought  to  the  ground.  Some  birda, 
which  firequent  tho  banks  of  livers,  ai%  id  the 
:praotice  of  holdJQg  a  stone  in  one.foot^  while 
they  jest  upon  f^  other :  this  contributes  to 
increase  their  stability  in  two  ways;  drst,  it 
■adds  to  the.  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  the 
force  that  stretches  the  tendons,  and  causes 
them  to  grasp  the  bough  ;  and,  secondly,  it  also 
lowers  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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The  stork,  and  some  other  birds -belonging  to 
the  same  order,  which  sleep  standing  on  one 
foot,  have  a  carious  mechanical  contrivance  for 
locking  the  joint  of  llie.  tarsus,  and  preserving 
the  leg.  in  a  state  of  extension  without  wiy 
muscular  effort.  The  meduuiism  is  such  as  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  oecillatioBS 
of  the  body;  when  the  bird  is  reposing ;  but  it  ie 
easily  unlocked  by  a  voluntary  muscular  exer- 
tion, when  the  limb  is  to  be  bent  for  pr^;res8ion. 
On  these  occanons  the  ball  of  the  metataisa/ 
bone  is  driven  with  some  force  into  the  socket  of 
die  tibia.* 

I  must  content  myself  with  this  geno^  view 
of  the  mechanism  of  birds ;  as  it  would  exceed 
the  limits  within  which  I  must  confine  myself, 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  different  orders  and  families. 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  deviations  from 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  standard  confw- 
mation,  may,  however,  for  a  moment  arrest  oar 
attention. 

The  Ostrich  is  of  all  birds  the  one  that  pre- 
sents the  greatest  number  of  exceptions  to  the. 
general   rules  which  appear   to   r^pilate  the 

*  Thh  nieckftiitiai  t>  noticed  by  Dr.  Macartney  in  the  Trans- 
actions  or  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  liii,  p.  20,  and  ii  more 
fully  described  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Bihd.  He  obaervet 
that  both  Cuvier  and  Dum^ril  have  committed  an  error  in  re- 
ferring this  peculiarity  of  structure  to  the  knee  instead  of  the 
tarsal  joint. 
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conformation  of  birds,  and  in  many  of  its  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  it  makes  some  appr<^ch 
to  that  which  characterises  the  quadruped. 
Though  this  bird  is  provided  with  wings,  it  was 
evidently  never  intended  that  they  should  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  flight.  Hence  the 
chief  muscular  power  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
l^s,  which  are  remarkably  thick  and  strong, 
and  well  fitted  for  rapid  progression.  The  ster- 
num is  flat  and  does  not  present  the  keel-like 
projection  which  is  so  remarkable  in  that  of 
all  other  birds.  The  clavicles  do  not  reach  the 
sternum,  nor  even  meet  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  chest  to  form  the  furcular  bone  :  for  as  the 
wings  are  not  employed  in  flying,  the  usual 
office  of  that  bone  is  not  wanted.  The  form  of  > 
the  pelvis  is  different  from  the  ordinary  struc- 
ture ;  (or  the  pubic  bones,  which  in  all  other 
birds  are  separated  by  an  interval,  here  unite  as 
they  do  in  quadrupeds. 

The  feathers  are  unprovided  with  that  elabo- 
rate apparatus  of  crotchets  and  fibres,  which  are 
universally  met  with  in  birds  that  fly.  The 
filaments  of  theostrich'sfeather3,in  consequence 
of  having  none  of  these  fibrils,  hang  loose  and 
detached  from  one  another,  forming  the  fine  hair 
or  down,  which,  however  ornamental  as  an 
article  of  dress,  must  be  viewed,  when  con- 
wdeued  physioli^ically,  as  a  species  of  d^ene- 
racy  in  the  structure  of  feathers. 
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The  Penguin,  in  like  manner,  has  a  wing, 
which  is,  by  its  shortness,  totally  unfitted  for 
raising  the  body  in  the  air:  it  has,  indeed,  re- 
ceived a  very  different  destination,  being  formed 
for  swimmiDg.  In  external  form  it  resembles 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  turtle  j  but  still  we 
find  it  constmcted  on  the  model  of  the  wings  of 
birds  ;  as  if  nature  had  bound  herself  by  a  law 
not  to  depart  from  the  standard  of  organization, 
although  the  purpose  of  the  structure  is  alto- 
gether changed.  As  penguins  are  intended  for 
a  maritime  life,  all  their  extremities  are  formed 
for  swimming.  Their  legs  are  exceedingly 
short,  and  placed  &r  backwards  so  that  these 
birds  are  compelled,  when  resting  on  their  feet 
-  on  the  shore,  to  raise  their  bodies  in  a  perpen- 
dicular attitude  in  order  to  place  the  centre  of 
gravity  immediately  above  the  base  of  support : 
a  posture  which  gives  them  a  strange  and  gro- 
tesque appearance. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  lengthened  legs 
and  feet  of  the  waders,  the  utility  of  .which  to 
birds  frequenting  marshy  places,  and  shallow 
waters,  is  very  obvious.  Their  legs  are  not 
covered  with  feathers,  which  would  have  been 
injured  by  continual  exposure  to  wet.  But 
birds  of  a  truly  aquatic  nature,  have  their  toes 
webbed,  that  is,  united  by  a  membrane,  a  me- 
chanism which  qualifies  them  to  act  as  oars,  and 
indeed  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  all 
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artificial  oara  that  hare  been  constructed  by 
human  ingenuity ;  for  as  soon  as  the  expanded 
foot  has  impelled  the  water  behind  it,  the  toes 
collapse,  and  while  it  is  drawn  forward  it  pre- 
sents a  very  smalt  surface  to  the  opposing  water. 
Their  plumage  is  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  water  from  penetrating  through  it,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it  in  this  condition 
these  birds  are  provided  with  an  oily  fluid, 
which  they  carefully  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  their  bodies.  The  Swan,  and  many 
other  water-fowls,  employ  their  wings  as  sails, 
and  are  carried  forwards  on  the  water  with  con- 
siderable velocity,  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind. 

Birds  excel  all  other  vertebrated  animals  in 
the  energy  of  their  muscular  powers.  The 
promptitude,  the  force,  and  the  activity  they 
display  in  all  their  movements,  and  the  un- 
wearied vigour  with  which  they  persevere  for 
hours  and  days  in  the  violent  exertions  required 
for  flight,  far  exceed  those  of  any  quadruped, 
and  implies  a  higher  degree  of  irritability,  de- 
pendent probably  on  the  grt^t  extent  of  their 
respiratory  functions,  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  class  of  animals. 


END  OP  VOL.  I 
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